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A GENERAL crusade against ‘‘graft”’ 
sums up fairly well the most striking 
features in recent American history, the 
burden of most of the noteworthy addresses 
of the month just passing, and the general 
tendencies in recent periodical literature— 
popular magazines and weeklies as well as 
daily papers. To the creation of this cru- 
sade, no writer probably has done more than 
Mr. Lincoln Steffens in his notable series of 
articles in McClure’s on municipal corrup- 
tion. Mr. Lawson’s fine dramatic narrative 
in Everybody's is taken with many grains of 
salt, but despite the allowances made for the 
author’s evidently mixed motives, it has 
deeply stirred a large section of the country. 
Miss Tarbell’s stories concerning the largest 
of the trusts and its methods of develop- 
ment have had a wide reading and their 
indications of the writer’s painstaking desire 
to set forth nothing but the truth have had 
an effect upon many minds schooled against 
mere rhetorical diatribe. But recent events 
have had more to do with creating this 
general crusade against ‘“‘graft’’ than recent 
magazine literature has had. The startling 
revelations in connection with the Equitable 
Life and the only less startling revelations in 
connection with other large corporations, 
such, for instance, as the ‘‘ship-building 
trust,’’ have deepened the conviction of all 
classes as to the reality and magnitude of 
the dangers that the nation’s unprecedented 
prosperity has incidentally developed. The 
exposures in the last year or two of official 
“graft” in Minneapolis, St. Louis, and more 
recently in Philadelphia, have been simply 
the most dramatic of a series of similar 
developments in many departments of 
public life. The conspiracy in the postal 
department; the various instances of “‘ graft- 
ing’? by army officers, the case of Captain 
Carter being the most conspicuous; the seri- 
ous charges preferred and in some cases 


officially sustained against members of the 
judiciary, Judge Hooker, of this State, fur- 
nishing the latest illustration; the series of 
indictments against United States senators— 
Senator Dietrich, of Nebraska, who escaped 
conviction on a technicality; Senator Bur- 
ton, of Kansas, who was convicted and 
whose appeal is now pending; and, later still, 
Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, convicted last 
month—are all fresh in the public mind and 
have evidently profoundly moved the public 
conscience. The dismissal of Holmes, of 
the Federal Bureau of Statistics, for ‘‘ graft- 
ing” in connection with the cotton crop 
reports (giving advance information to cer- 
tain brokers), may be followed by criminal 
prosecutions; and reports of similar ‘‘ graft- 
ing’’ methods in connection with the tobacco 
crop reports add to the distrust and uneasi- 
ness of the people. 


ECENT speeches on the subject of 
“‘graft’’ and subjects closely allied to 
that have elicited much forcible and com- 
mendatory press comment. Mr. James B. 
Dill, a prominent corporation lawyer of this 
city (recently appointed as a “‘lay judge’’ on 
the New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals), 
in a commencement address at Oberlin 
defined ‘‘graft’” as ‘“‘the advanced stage 
of the craze for unearned money.” He 
laid most of the blame for its prevalence to- 
day upon the flabbiness of the public con- 
science. He said: 

Of pretenders, deceivers of the public, grafters, 
the most skillful and dangerous are found in the 
ranks of educated men and educated women. 
Men—and women—of high social, financial and 
political standing have established for themselves 
a code of conduct at variance with the good, old- 
fashioned, somewhat obsolete Ten Command- 
ments. We do in our spheres what they do in 
theirs. We aré at fault because we uphold and 
follow them. 

The evil, he added, does not lie in the 
tendency toward great industrial aggrega- 
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tions, which may be good or bad, but “‘in 
men,” ‘‘in personal character’’: ‘‘The trou- 
ble is with you and me; it is personal.’ 
President Roosevelt, in his Harvard address, 
put the matter ‘‘up to”’ the community in a 
similar way. He said: 

Every man of great wealth who runs his busi- 
ness with a cynical contempt for those prohibi- 
tions of the law which, by hired cunning, he can 
escape or evade, is a menace to the community; 
and the community is not to be excused if it does 
not develop a spirit which actually frowns on and 
discountenances him. 

He made more pointed reference to the 
responsibility of the legal profession—those 
‘‘most influential and most highly remuner- 
ated members of the bar in every center of 
wealth” who ‘‘make it their task to work 
out bold and ingenious schemes by which 
their wealthy clients, individual or corporate, 
can evade the laws.’’” Such a lawyer is “‘do- 
ing all that in him lies to encourage the 
growth in this country of a spirit of dumb 
anger against all laws and of disbelief in 
their efficiency.”” Again in Ocean Grove, 
before an audience of 9,000 gathered by the 
National Education Association, Mr. Roose- 
velt referred to the false standards of society 
in regard to the importance of wealth and 
wealthy men, saying: 

The chief harm done by the men of swollen 
fortune to the community is not the harm that 
the demagogue is apt to depict as springing from 
their actions, but the fact that their success sets 
up a false standard, and so serves as a bad exam- 
ple for the rest of us. If we did not ourselves 
attach an exaggerated importance to the rich 
man who is distinguished only by his riches, this 
rich man would have a most insignificant influ- 
ence over us. 

The new Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, in an address before 
the Christian Endeavor Convention recently 
held in Baltimore, defined the trouble with 
our public affairs as ‘‘simply dishonesty.” 
Mr. William T. Jerome, the district attorney 
of New York, in his address before the Forest 
Park Chautauqua, in Kansas, in speaking 
of trusts, also made a wide distribution of 
the responsibility for present evils. He 
said: 

Despicable a man as is John D. Rockefeller, 
you have only to look at your own country cross- 
roads to find men in a smaller way doing exactly 
as he has done. This is business, and business is 
war. This is commerce, this is competition; it 
is war and strife. I donot say that this is moral; 
itisimmoral. But don’t tell me that if the men 
at the crossroads had more power they would not 
use it to their own advantage, or that they would 
use it any more gently than Rockefeller uses it. 
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President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton 
University, in his baccalaureate address, 
described the modern struggle for wealth as 
‘““more like a consuming fever than a right 
function of health.”” He added: ‘‘There is 
in many of our material achievements a 
touch of frenzy and distemper. Our energy 
is stimulated to the pitch of intoxication, 
lacks poise, overleaps the bounds alike of 
prudence and of pleasure, and hurries us 
panting to the beds of exhaustion and sick- 
ness, where the physician’s task is to get the 
heat and turmoil out of our blood.” 

These quotations are sufficient to show 
the prevailing character of the public ad- 
dresses being made by the most prominent 
men in our public and professional life. 


N ENCOURAGING view of the situa- 
tion is taken in many of the journals 
that comment on these and other similar 
utterances. The Richmond Times finds 
“‘an encouraging and gratifying sign of the 
times”’ in the fact that ‘‘the far-sighted 
managers of the two great parties see the 
handwriting on the wall,”’ and ‘‘only honest 
and successful graft-fighters are now wanted 
at the head of government.’’ The New 
York Journal of Commerce concludes an 
editorial on ‘The Growing Sentiment 
Against ‘Graft’’’ in these words: 

That there is an awakening to the turpitude 
and disgrace of these iniquitous methods of ac- 
quisition, a growing sentiment against submit- 
ting to graft, shows that the mass of the com- 
munity is still sound at heart, but it must arrest 
the process of degeneration if it would escape 
moral and social perdition. 


The Chattanooga Times is also hopeful. 
‘There is,’’ it says, ‘‘no cause for alarm over 
these conditions. On the contrary, there is 
a distinct note of encouragement in every 
announcement of official dereliction.”” The 
Rochester Post-Express thinks that ‘‘ honest 
citizens may find much encouragement in 
recent achievements in their fight against 
‘graft,’ which has extended to all parts of the 
country and to corrupt men of all parties.” 

The New York Sun, commenting on Secre- 
tary Bonaparte’s address, says: 

Really, however, there is nothing to cause the 
lover of the United States to-day the slightest un- 
easiness. Where dishonesty and disloyalty have 
been discovered, in or out of the public service, 
punishment has been quick to follow. No wealth 
nor high name, nor political nor social influence, 
has been sufficient to protect evildoers. The 
courts have not failed in their duty, and never 
before was the principle of equality before 
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the law more practically asserted than it is 
to-day. Never before have the people been less 
blind to the evil deeds of accumulated money. 
Perhaps to-day the men of wealth are held in less 
esteem than has ever been the case heretofore. 

Not only in the Federal service but aiso in 
State and municipal Governments the citizens 
are demanding a higher standard of honor than 
ever before. In private life the responsibilities of 
trustees to shareholders, and to the public, is in- 
sisted upon with a force that shows how keen is 
the popular appreciation of the necessity of hon- 
esty and fair dealing in all the relations of life. 

Other journals find various lessons to be 
enforced in the ‘‘graft’’ developments. The 
Evening Post (New York) and the Boston 
Herald think that the protective tariff is a 
conspicuous cause of present conditions. 
The latter says: 

The protected interests are not only in part- 
nership with the national government, but dom- 
inate its policies, because they so far control the 
prevailing party that they may be called the 
party. The formation of this partnership, which 
has been the cause of most of the corruption of 
our national politics, has naturally 
resulted in a close relation be- 
tween government and all the 
principal financial interests. It 
has come to this at last, that the 
business of the country is the 
government’s first interest. 


Mr. Hearst’s American and 
Evening Journal insist that 
these indications of ‘‘ graft”’ in 
public officers point to ‘‘ public 
ownership” as the surest re- 
medy, since, it avers, when the 
average citizen feels as much 
direct interest in the acts of 
public officials as he now feels 
in those of his butcher and 
grocer, he will be as quick to 
detect, resent and punish of- 
ficial dishonesty as he is now 
to detect and resent the dis- 
honesty of his butcher and 
grocer. The socialist papers, 
of course, find in ‘“‘graft” a 
symptom of a disease insepar- 
able from the capitalistic ré- 
gime, and the Prohibition 
papers point to the saloon and 
its debauchery of moral stand- 
ards in public and private 
life ‘as the chief cause. But if 
the morals drawn are varied, 
the tone is everywhere the 
same—that of wholesome re- 
volt against the prevalence of 
graft. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT THE 
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HE ‘‘most gigantic swindle in our his- 
tory” is the way the Philadelphia 
Ledger characterizes that form of ‘‘graft”’ 
that has recently been revealed in the “land 
frauds” in Oregon. For this swindle eighty 
persons have already been indicted and a 
United States Senator, John H. Mitchell, 
of Oregon, has been convicted by a Portland 
jury of crime under the Federal statutes 
punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than two years and a fine of not more than 
$10,000. It is thought that the exposure of 
the swindle has ‘“‘only just begun,’’ and that 
the revelations will dwarf those in the postal 
department. All the land agents in Oregon 
are sweepingly said to have been in the 
swindle, including the surveyor-general, who 
has been convicted and imprisoned. The 
general character of the swindle is quickly 
described. The Federal Government from 
time to time sets aside as a “‘reserve”’ a tract 
of land on which, or on part of which, home- 
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“‘Of nine thousand persons assembled in the great Ocean Grove auditorium 
at Asbury Park on the Fourth at the 
tional Association,” 
thousand nine hundred were women in white gowns, The assembly gave 
visible demonstration of the preponderating réle women are playing in American 


atriotic meeting of {the National Educa- 


says The New York Tribune, ‘‘it was estimated that eight 
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steaders may have established claims. It is- 
sues, therefore, to homesteaders what is known 
as ‘‘lien land scrip,” which entitles the holder 
to an equal amount of similar land elsewhere 
if his own is taken back by the Government 
for a reserve. The frauds now revealed in 
Oregon are in connection with the Cascade 
Forest Reserve. The land-looters found 
out in advance, through bribery of land 
agents, the boundaries of this reserve and 
then sent clerks, bootblacks and all sorts of 
dummies to stake claims within these bound- 
aries, secure the scrip, and turn it over to the 
looters. False affidavits were made, and the 
senatorial influence of Senator Mitchell was 
secured, and huge tracts (in one single 
transaction 12,000 acres) were fraudu- 
lently obtained. No doubt prevails in the 
newspapers that the Senator’s guilt was 
fully established. The Portland Oregonian 
speaks of the proof as “‘incontestable,”’ and 
though the Senator is seventy years of age 
and, according to Western papers that 
seem to know, a poor man (“a boarding- 
house senator” one of his colleagues calls 
him), the tide of sympathy for him does not 
run very strong. The Spokesman-Review 
(Spokane, Wash.) thinks his conviction due 








THE CONVICTED UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
OREGON 


Senator Mitchell has now become the sorriest figure in this 
country’s crusade against grafters 
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to the fact that he refused to take the witness- 
stand in his own behalf, after damaging tes- 
timony had been given by his former partner 
and by his former clerk. This partner testi- 
fied that the Senator, after public accusation, 
went over the firm’s books, destroyed the 
records of the payments made for his in- 
fluence, and drew up false papers of partner- 
ship to conceal his guilt. This testimony 
remained uncontradicted. His conviction, 
says the Spokesman-Review, ‘‘means the 
doom of many others even more guilty than 
the aged and infirm Senator,” who, it thinks, 
was a tool of these others and profited but 
little from his wrong-doing. Many papers 
take occasion to pay warm tribute to Secre- 
tary Hitchcock for the quiet and effective 
way in which he is following up these cases, 
and the Detroit Tribune calls him ‘the 
greatest graft-fighter in Washington.”’ 


= Senator’s reputation is under 

a cloud—that of Senator Chauncey M. 
Depew, of New York—due to another case 
of alleged ‘‘graft.’”’ Whether Senator De- 
pew can succeed, upon his return from 
Europe, in clearing up satisfactorily the 
facts just made public concerning his rela- 
tions to certain of the Equitable Life’s ques- 
tionable transactions remains to be seen. 
How seriously the situation in which he is 
placed is regarded may be inferred from 
The Evening Post’s comments on the testi- 
mony taken by the superintendent of insur- 
ance, Mr. Hendricks, a transcript of which 
was by some means obtained by The World 
(New York) and published almost in full 
July 11. The Evening Post says of the testi- 
mony: 

No vaporous*words about ‘‘large financial 
operations,” ‘‘ discretion in making investments,” 
“doing it all for the best good of the Equitable,” 
can any longer conceal the real state of the case. 
Unblushing robbery was being practised. Upon 
the huge assets andtrust funds of the Equitable, 
a group of blood-suckers had fastened; and noth- 
ing but their quarrelling over the question who 
should be permitted to stretch his skin the tight- 
est, gave the public an inkling of the disgraceful 
condition of affairs. . 

Senator Depew’s testimony is a most fearful 
writing of himself down—not, as he himself put 
it, ‘‘a fool,’ but something more obnoxious. is 
account of how he earned his retainer of $20,000 
a year is not even ‘‘genial’’; it is incredibly im- 
pudent. . Mr. Depew is now in Europe. 
He wili have to stay there a long time if he waits 
until this thing blows over. We do not see how 
his reputation can survive the terrible blows he 
has himself given it. 

It appears from the published testimony 











that a Buffalo land company, organized in 
1892, called the Depew Improvement Com- 
pany, being named after the Senator and in 
which he became interested as a stockholder 
in 1897, secured from the Equitable a loan 
of $250,000. The appraiser of the State 
Insurance Department appraised the value 
of the property given as security at $150,000. 
Mr. Depew, who was one of the committee 
that granted the loan to the company in 
which he was interested (though he claims 
that he did not advise the loan), thereupon 
wrote a letter to the insurance department 
asking for a reappraisal. It appears also 
that Mr. Depew personally guaranteed the 
loan, but verbally, not in writing, a verbal 
form being, as he admits, not binding legally. 
The company did not succeed and defaulted 
its payments of interest on the loan. The 
Equitable foreclosed the mortgage, bidding 
the property in on the foreclosure sale for 
$50,000. The company is now in the hands 
of a receiver, and the property on which the 
loan was granted is still on the hands of the 
insurance company. ‘The last shreds of 
respectability are .stripped from Chauncey 
Mitchell Depew,” says the New York World 
editorially. Other journals seem disposed 
to await Mr. Depew’s full explanations be- 
fore indulging in such a harsh verdict; but 
the case is admitted by all to be a damaging 
one as it now stands. The Boston Herald 
says: 

Men have been known who would not have 
voted on a proposition to borrow money of them- 
selves as trustees even when there was no ques- 
tion of the sufficiency of the security. Mr. De- 
= seems not only not to be of such moral fibre, 

ut to be at least indifferent as to the character 
of the enterprise to which his name was attached 
and to which he voted to lend the money in- 
trusted to his care. 


Co developments in the Equitable 

Life, as brought out in the published 
testimony, have created something like 
consternation among those who had sup- 
posed the worst was known and that the 
storm was clearing. The question is asked 
persistently why it is that the superintendent 
of insurance, in the report which he made 
several weeks ago of this investigation, said 
nothing about the Depew matter. The con- 
clusion is drawn that Mr. Depew’s political 
relations had something to do with the si- 
lence on this particular feature of the case. 
The superintendent replies that his report 
was not intended to be complete, and that 
the testimony was, in any event, to be made 
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THE NEW SEAL 
—May, in The Detroit Fournal 


public, so that any effort to cover up the 
Depew case would have been futile. An- 
other criticism of the insurance department 
is made from the fact that the testimony 
taken does not include anything from Mr. 
E. H. Harriman, who was until recently a 
director of the Equitable. Here also the 
suspicion of political influence is aroused in 
some quarters, as the personal intimacy of 
Mr. Harriman and ex-Governor Odell, now 
chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, is a matter of common report. These 
suspicions have given new force to the appeal 
for a complete legislative investigation and 
Mr. Odell himself has joined in the demand 
for such an investigation. In the mean- 
time a report of the testimony has been 
placed in the hands of the attorney-general 
of the State, another has been secured (after 
considerable difficulty) by District-Attorney 
Jerome and the public is awaiting the next 
chapter in this long and dramatic story. 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, the banker, one of the 
Equitable directors, charges that the records 
of the insurance company have been falsified 
in the case of certain alleged dealings with 
his firm which place him in a bad light. 
Falsification of the records is a penal offense. 
“Exposure of life-insurance corruption 
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has only begun,” insists The World. ‘‘This 
is not its end but its prelude.”” The Evening 
Post says, speaking more particularly of Mr. 
Alexander, the president, and Mr. Hyde, the 
vice-president: 

The right place for these architects of financial 
disaster and moral ruin is in the prisoner’s dock. 
There can be no satisfactory disposal of the flam- 
ing scandals until the douche of criminal prosecu- 
tionisturned uponthem. Let the whole be laid 
bare in court. Let all the loose ends be followed 
up in court, all the mysterious suppressions of 
evidence accounted for. 


HE INDICTMENTS of the beef pack- 
ers who form what is called the “‘ Beef 
Trust”? is another feature of the crusade 
against ‘‘graft.”” An indictment, of course, 
is very far from being a conviction. It is 
found by a jury—in this case a Federal 
grand jury—in secret session, with the pros- 
ecuting attorney directing and advising, and 
without any hearing on the part of the ac- 
cused or their attorneys. The evidence in 
this case, for instance, is not made public, 
and probably will not be until the trial in 
open court comes on in the fall. This in- 


dictment arraigns seventeen officials of four 
companies for conspiracy in restraint of 


trade and to destroy competition, in viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti trust law. It also 
arraigns four employees in the traffic depart- 
ment of another company for an illegal re- 
bating agreement with the railways. The 
indictment is the result of three months’ 
work by twenty-two agents of the Federal 
Government at a total cost of $300,000. 
They subpoenaed 250 witnesses, many of 
whom, it is said, have fled the country 
to avoid giving testimony. If the charges 
made in the indictment are proved and a 


WHERE’S OUR PARACHUTE? 
Rogers in New York Herald 
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verdict of guilty secured, the penalty may 
be not only a fine of $5,000 each but a year’s 
imprisonment for J. Ogden Armour, Louis F. 
Swift, Edward Cudahy and other men who 
are among our multi-millionaires. The 
packers themselves, it is said, regard the 
indictment as a ruse of the Government 
for the mere purpose of securing evidence 
on which to secure a verdict in another 
suit in equity now pending against them. 
If that be true, it is a ruse that the attorney- 
general refused to sanction when recom- 
mended recently by special counsel employed 
to prosecute the Santa Fé Railway for illegal 
rebates. It is hardly likely that he would 
sanction a similar proceeding in this case 
unless there is evidence not alone against 
the companies but against the individual 
officers as well. Most of the journals 
commenting on the case express gratifica- 
tion that the scope and efficacy of the Sher- 
man anti trust law are at last likely to be 
tested and passed upon by the courts. The 
far-reaching effect that such a decision may 
possibly have may be gathered from the 
statement of John S. Miller, the ‘‘ Beef 
Trust’s’’ general attorney, as made in a 
statement to the Chicago Tribune. He 
said: 

Iam confident that any rule which would make 
them (the Beef Trust] violators of the law, would 
destroy as criminal most of the business transac- 
tions of the country; and that the Sherman anti- 
trust law as so administered, instead of being a 
law to promote the freedom of trade and prevent 
restraints thereof, would itself greatly restrain 
and destroy trade. 


OLITICAL house-cleaning in Philadel- 
phia has gone merrily on during the 

last month, and Mayor Weaver’s command 
of the situation has been fully maintained 
by vigorous action and singleness of aim. 
He refuses to play politics and sticks to his 
job of being mayor. The research into the 
filter contracts, which very soon resulted in 
the dismissal of the chief engineer and the 
director of public works, seems to reveal 
frauds comparable only to those of the 
Tweed régime in New York. Pending the 
determination of the courts in these cases, 
the mayor has impounded the balance of 
$50,000 still due on the contracts and an- 
nounces his purpose ‘‘to seek to recover for 
the city the sum of money of which it has been 
defrauded,” and ‘‘to punish crime when— 
ever it is found that crime has been com- 
mitted.’’ In one week’s time, three ballot- 
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box stuffers and one ward assessor pleaded 
guilty of crime, two other assessors were 
convicted on trial, and a member of the 
legislature, implicated by the confessions, 
was arrested and held for trial. One of the 
most extensive raids on resorts of vice was 
instituted by the police early in the month, 
covering twenty square miles of territory 
and including fine residential districts as 
well as the slums. Two thousand prisoners 
were made in the raid, and a number at- 
tempted to take their lives. 


T= reappearance of David Martin follows 

close upon the enforced resignation of 
Durham from his office of State insurance 
commissioner, paying from $12,000 to 
$20,000 a year in salary and fees. Martin 
has been appointed to the post. His 
career in Philadelphia politics has been 
an interesting one. He was a former 
lieutenant of Senator Quay, but joined 
with ‘‘Chris’’ Magee and others in the fight 
years ago to depose Quay from power, 
and was denounced in bitter terms by 
Quay on the floor of the Senate. According 
to the Pittsburg Dispatch, Martin lost a 
fortune in fighting the ‘‘bosses’’ in Phila- 
delphia during the years that followed, and 
this fact, The Dispatch thinks, should not 
be forgotten. His reappearance as Dur- 
ham’s successor is not, however, welcomed 
by the reform forces. The Committee of 
Nine promptly adopted a resolution assert- 
ing that his appointment by Governor 
Pennypacker was a gratuitous affront to 
all honest citizens; and the Committee of 
Seventy adopted a similar resolution saying 
that the appointment is ‘‘another evidence”’ 
of the governor’s ‘“‘hostility to reform 
sentiment.” The Ledger takes the same 
view, that the governor’s action is an 
‘effort to succor the shattered gang’’ and 
is ‘‘an affront to be instantly resented.”’ 
The Press says: ‘‘It is difficult to fathom the 
political theory of the choice. . . . It 
involves contradictions and incongruities in 
every aspect”; but ‘‘ whatever the scheme” 
it will be impotent against this popular 
awakening.”’ The Bulletin thinks nothing 
thus far ‘‘has been more amusing” than 
Martin’s declaration for the new cause of 
reform. The departure last month of Sen- 
ator Penrose for the West, in the midst of 
the trouble, was construed as a virtual abdi- 
cation of the party leadership for the State. 
Senator Knox is regarded as his successor, 
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PHILADELPHIA’S NEW BOSs.”’ 


The appointment of David Martin in place of Durham is 
is viewed as an “ affront”? by the reformers. 


and H. C. Frick is expected to be first lieu- 
tenant in the new régime. 





HE PLENIPOTENTIARIES that meet 
this month in Washington to discuss 

the terms of peace between Japan and 
Russia, will, it may be assumed, employ the 
French language as their medium of com- 
munication. Our Government, it is true, 
does not bestow upon the French tongue that 
official recognition which has made it for so 
many polite centuries the language of 
diplomacy. The Department of State at 
Washington requires our representatives 
abroad to couch communications to even the 
most effete chancelleries in the language of 
Shakespeare, Milton and Byron, or at any 
rate in the language which Henry James 
suspects we do not quite know how to use. 
French, however, is the speech invariably 
employed in discussions of the kind about to 
open; and there has been no intimation of 
any innovation in this respect by Baron 
Rosen, Mr. Witte, Baron Komura and Mr. 
Takahira. All understand diplomacy in the 
European acceptation of the word, which im- 
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The experience gained by Mr. Takahira as the Mikado’'s 
Minister in Washington is supposed to be one of Baron Kom- 
ura’s sources of confidence in this gentleman's fertility of re- 
source in negotiation. 


plies a preference for French in negotiation. 
This would mean that all the secretaries, 
stenographers and sergeants-at-arms must 


realize the significance of ‘‘ Parlez-vous 
Frangais?’’? The very typewriting machines 
will have to be equipped with the accented 
letters that abound in written French. 


HE QUARTET of negotiators may 
request President Roosevelt to name 
their presiding officer; but it is more than 
probable that they will prefer to select for 
themselves the individuals to whom will be 
entrusted such work as “la rédaction des 
protocoles’’—that is, the drawing up of the 
treaty and its innumerable supplementary 
documents. This responsibility is impor- 
tant. The task may be entrusted to an 
American, but that, in the circumstances, 
would be unexpected. The honor is more 
likely to be conferred upon some European 
with experience. At the Berlin Congress, 
after the war between Russia and the Turk, 
the ‘‘rédaction des protocoles’’ was ‘made 
over to Comte Charles de Mouy by special 
arrangement between Bismarck and the 
government of the new French republic. 
This diplomatist had distinguished himself 


by drafting the treaties at the noted con- 
ference of Constantinople. What is known 
as ‘‘the organization of the secretariat”’ will 
undoubtedly have to be done by our Depart- 
ment of State, subject to the approval, at 
every stage, of the plenipotentiaries. Each 
of the latter will bring a suite of attachés 
and under-secretaries. In European diplo- 
macy the foundation of a career is often laid 
by participation, in however humble a 
capacity, in affairs of the momentous char- 
acter just set afoot by the only living Amer- 
ican who can be deemed an international 
figure—President Roosevelt. 


‘i’ SPITE of the practically official an- 

nouncement from Washington that ‘‘the 
proceedings at the peace conference will be 
conducted with the utmost secrecy,” one 
may expect “‘leakages.’’ Diplomacy to-day, 
even in the most conservative capitals, finds 
in journalism one of its most available re- 
sources. ‘‘Only one authentic announce- 
ment will be made, and that will be after the 
treaty has been signed,’’ runs the Washing- 
ton sentence. It all depends upon what 
one means by an ‘‘authentic announce- 
ment.” The unexpected happens at peace 
conferences as well as in marriage. Every 
important diplomatic conference for the past 














THE ONE MAN WHO CAN SAVE RUSSIA 


M. Witte, Russia’s chief plenipotentiary, is leader of the 
peace party and probably the ablest man of the Empire 





PROCEDURE OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


seventy-five years has been prolific in jour- 
nalistic sensations and revelations. No 
doubt, neither the plenipotentiaries nor 
their respective governments will authorize 
any statement regarding the instructions 
civen, the demands made, the concessions 
sought or the processes by which the result 
has been reached, as the American corre- 
spondent of the London Standard assures 
us. Yet there are ‘‘indiscretions’’ of which 
the most cautious plenipotentiaries will be 
guilty and hints of which the least enter- 
prising correspondents will make much. 
One hitch at the beginning will mean count- 
less official ‘‘communiqués,”’ as they call 
such things in Europe. 


USSIA was afraid to have the peace con- 
ference held inthe United States, it is 

well known, owing to the independence—she 
calls it ‘‘license’’—of our newspapers, which, 
she claimed, would give pro-Japanese senti- 
ment here its full effect. The Department of 
State at Washington thereupon agreed to 
protect the secrecy of all negotiation. Japan 
likewise pledged herself to keep our news- 
papers out of her confidence. That brought 


AMBASSADOR AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Baron. Rosen's personal affability and tact will, it is be- 
lieved, be of much valué in any hitch that may occur while 
the peace envoys are conferring. 











TOKYO’S JOHN HAY IN THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


Baron Komura, Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, ac- 
quired his ‘‘ western civilization’’ in the land he now visits 
to put an end to a war 


Russia to the yielding point and she con- 
sented, reluctantly, to Washington. Her 
own Baron Rosen, however, has always been 
on friendly terms with newspaper representa- 
tives. Baron Komura is noted for his cour- 
tesy to the correspondents of great European 
dailies in Tokyo. Witte introduced into 
Russia the doctrine that newspaper men are 
persons of importance whom it is desirable 
to placate. As Minister of Finance he was 
constantly giving interviews to French, 
English and American journalists. Mura- 
vieff does not eye the newspaper with favor, 
but as he is not to attend the peace confer- 
ence, it is of no great consequence. Taka- 
hira has probably no opinion to which he 
would give expression, but he knows it is 
part of the ‘‘modern Japan” idea to keep in 
touch with journalism. All things con- 
sidered, this will be one of the most wonder- 
ful of peace conferences if its secrets be kept, 
from first to last, with the jealousy for 
which Russia has professed too long. a 


to become 
with the 


expected 


‘“‘a formidable competitor” 
United States or Germany for ‘‘the third or 
fourth place among the navies of the world”’ 
should she come out of the peace conference 
with an indemnity. Such is the contention 


ey may be 
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of the NewYork Scien- 
tific American, which 
has recently made an 
analysis of the present 
relative position of the 
world’s fleets, the re- 
sults being shown at a 
glance in the picture 
reproduced from our 
contemporary (p.127). 
‘Before the war,” re- 
marks The Scientific 
American, ‘‘or rather 
after it had been waged 
for eight months, the 
order of strength was: 
Great Britain, France, 
Germany, United 
States, Italy, Japan, 
Austria. As the result 
of the war, Russia has fallen from third to 
seventh position, or next to Japan, the order 
now being: Great Britain, France, Germany, 
United States, Italy, Japan, Russia, Aus- 
tria.”” The keen humiliation over Russia’s 
present international position, attributed 
to Nicholas II by the Paris Matin, may have 
caused the placing of certain heavy orders 
with American steel and armor plants. 
“‘Russia,” says the Paris Journal des Débats, 
“intends to become a formidable naval 
power within a generation.” The London 
News thinks that will be out of the question 
if Russia has to pay a huge indemnity. 
Japan, remarks the London Telegraph, 
looks to the indemnity to prevent Russia 
from outstripping her in the coming race 
between them for command of the sea. 
Japanese dailies, especially the Jizz of 
Tokyo, have been quoted as insisting that 
Russia shall keep no fleets in Far Eastern 
waters. Everything confirms the prophecy 
of the Berlin Vossische Zeitung that one of 
the great questions to be settled by the 
peace plenipotentiaries will be—incidentally 
—the relative rank of various naval powers 
for years to come. 


A PORTRAIT OF 
LINEVITCH 


Drawn by a Japanese 
soldier without lifting his 
pencilfrom paper. ‘‘One 
stroke is enough for Line- 
vitch,"’ said the artist. 


— Collier's Weekly 


HEN the plenipotentiaries and their 
suites have paid their official visits to 

the President and have left their cards for 
the members of the diplomatic corps who 
happen to be in Washington, the real work 
may begin. But there will ensue a prelim- 
inary round of entertaining, and the bills for 
that entertaining will be heavy. Who isto pay 
them doesnot definitely appear. Congress is 


very chary of appropriations for this purpose. 
Our naval officers and our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives get no money from Congress for 
purposes of entertainment. There have been 
exceptional cases in which the Department 
of State has used its special funds for some- 
thing almost indistinguishable from “‘enter- 
tainment.’”’ Perhaps the wealthy Ameri- 
cans of our several pleasure resorts will re- 
lieve our Government of any embarrassment 
in connection with the social side of the peace 
conference. In any event, it is apparent 
that the Washington Government is to ex- 
tend the hospitality of a suitable edifice in 
the capital as well as of the available building 
off Portsmouth. The famous Berlin con- 
ference was given the use of the Radziwill 
palace, a huge structure in the Wilhelm- 
strasse. The plenipotentiaries on that occa- 
sion had a large hall to themselves for their 
deliberations in common, while the ante- 
rooms were reserved for committee meetings 
and private talks. 


EFERENCE to the coming gathering of 
these diplomatists as a ‘‘conference”’ 
must not obscure the fact that we are not 
about to witness a conference in the diplo- 
matic sense at all. hse would, in Euro- 
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THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS 


Fate the Sibyl.—*‘ Once I offered you =~ with the rem- 
nant of your naval strength! Now I offer you peace while 
you still have anarmy! If I should hee to come again—’ 
—Punch (London). 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SCORES AGAINST THE KAISER 


pean opinion, have been a conference of the 
powers if William II had had his way. His 
Majesty wished the powers to settle the 
terms of peace in common, precisely as he 
wishes the powers to confer over Morocco 
in common. It is the policy of the German 
Emperor, avowed loudly more than once, 
that ‘‘no great decision shall be taken any- 
where in the world’’ unless he be himself one 
of the assenting parties. It is asserted with 
circumstantiality that he urged a ‘‘con- 
ference’’ in this sense upon St. Petersburg, 
and even upon Washington. That is why 
the settlement of the conflict between 
Russia and Japan without a conference of the 
great powers is interpreted in some European 
organs as a setback for William II. There 
seems no disposition anywhere to belittle 
the triumph the present situation embodies 
for President Roosevelt. 


APAN scores heavily from the elimination 
of the world conference which Conti- 
nental Europe would have wished to decide 
the terms of peace. A world conference, as 
London organs have pointed out, must have 
enabled Germany to “‘regularize’’ her anom- 
alous position in the province of Shantung, 
a position which Japan is known to deem a 
flagrant violation of the integrity of China. 
Emperor William’s intention to fortify 
the only station owned by his dynasty in 
Far Eastern waters—Kiao-chow—seems to 
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WILL IT BE LIKE THIS? 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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John Bull: Soak him once more and close the eye lopking 
in this direction!” 


—May in Detroit Fournal 
the English press a striking confirmation of 
its view that Japan’s next war will be with 
Germany. Kiao-chow, say the London 
Times and Spectator, is a symbol of the dis- 
memberment of China. When three German 
men-of-war seized it in 1897, they rendered 
inevitable, asserts the London National 
Review, that constructive naval program 
which has since made Japan one of the 
formidable powers at sea. Japan has de- 
termined, in the opinion of all the British 
organs just quoted, that Germany must 
sooner or later surrender her foothold in 
China. To permit Germany to retain it 
would afford a pretext for continuing the 
very policy of Chinese dismemberment 
which Japan meant, by her war with Russia, 
to nip in the bud. Those who have traced 
the progress of Japanese opinion on this 
point since the ‘‘lease’’ of Kiao-chow to 
Germany by China—opinion set forth in 
the Dobun-kwat Hokoku, and even in source 
books on Japanese diplomacy like the To- 
kushu Joyaku—are well aware that the 
Nippon public looks forward to the time 
when Germany must abandon her ‘‘foot- 
hold.”” The most influential organs in 
Tokyo have been saying in recent weeks 
that Germany may yet conclude to relin- 
quish voluntarily a position on Chinese soil 
which might be ‘‘misunderstood.”” The Jit 
Shimpo, the weightiest of Nippon dailies, the 
Asahi Shimbun (the New York Evening 
Post of Japan), and the Keizai Zasshi, pri- 
marily an economic organ and secondarily 
an authority on world politics, all coincide 
in the view that Kiao-chow is an anomaly 
under existing conditions. Such expressions 
coming at this time indicate a feeling that 
will find vigorous expression later. Emperor 
William’s reply to which is a resolution 
to fortify. 
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CLASH of influence between President 
Roosevelt and Emperor William, or 
something like it, must have occurred if all 
that is rumored in Europe regarding the 
peace negotiations be true. The circum- 
stances bring out anew the suspicion of some 
diplomatists that between the ruler of Ger- 
many and the ruler of the American republic 
there exists more official respect than per- 
sonal cordiality. President Roosevelt is 
said to dislike the tendency of European 
royalties to ‘‘gush’’ over him, although 
a London organ, here and there, still insists 
that ‘our chief magistrate is under some sort 
of charmed influence exerted by Emperor 
William and his ambassador in Washington. 
London Truth recently printed a story to 
the effect that the diplomatic representa- 
tive of an exalted European sovereign in 
Washington had received instructions to pay 
marked social attentions to some members 
of the Roosevelt family. These instructions 
appear to have been carried out. The effect 
was not what the European potentate may 
have anticipated. Still another European 
sovereign is credited with the belief that his 
personal notice of President Roosevelt would 
affect favorably the interests of his own 
realm. But President Roosevelt is said on 
trustworthy authority to have made it evi- 
dent that he is not to be dealt with as if he 
were on a level with a mere American 
millionaire, eager for the condescensions of 
royalty. 


B Ke TERMS upon which peace will be 
discussed when the four plenipoten- 
tiaries get down to business include, on 
Japan’s side, the recognition of her suze- 
rainty over Korea, the cession of Port Arthur 
and the Liao-tung peninsula to the Mikado’s 
authority, the placing of the eastern Chinese 
railway under a neutral international ad- 
ministration, the restoration of Manchuria 
as far north as Harbin ‘‘as an integral por- 
tion of China,” and a vague proposition 
that Vladivostok shall be declared a neutral 
port or “‘open door.’’ There remains the 
question of indemnity. As for Saghalien, 
Japan regards it very much as France looks 
upon Alsace-Lorraine. Tokyo regards it as 
Japanese territory and considers that she 
was merely taking her own when she seized 
the island a few weeks ago. The peace 
terms herein outlined are not official in any 
sense. Japan will not, it is believed in 
Europe, be content with less, however. The 
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London Economist not long ago went into 
the subject thus: 

In the long-protracted negotiations which led 
up to the war, it was not asked on the part of 
Japan that Korea should be under her suze- 
rainty, but only that her special interests there 
should be recognized, and that Russia’s presence 
in Manchuria should be so effectively withdrawn 
as no longer to constitute a menace to the in- 
tegrity of the Peninsular Kingdom. An under- 
standing on that subject seemed at times not 
hopelessly out of reach, but the merest hint at a 
cession to Japan of Port Arthur and the Liao- 
tung Peninsula—the prize which had been 
wrung from her by an ill-starred European com- 
bination at the close of her victorious war with 
China—would have been enough to secure the 
dismissal of the Japanese Ambassador from St. 
Petersburg. To-day there is not a sane and ade- 
quately informed Russian who does not really 
recognize that Japan’s complete control of Korea 
on the one hand and her retention of Port Arthur 
and the Liao-tung Peninsula on the other are 
conditions to which it would be absolutely futile 
for the Tsar’s Government to raise any kind of 
objection. Seldom, if ever, has history recorded 
so swift, complete, and costly a reversal of an 
advantage gained by one nation, cheaply and on 
dishonest pretexts, at the expense of another. 
The future of Port Arthur, as of Korea, is, as 
even the Russian newspapers must recognize 
whenever they express their own minds, with- 
drawn from Russian discussion. 

Yet there are in Europe publicists of 
eminence who fear that there may never be a 
treaty of Washington, that the negotiations 
of the four plenipotentiaries now among us 
may come to naught. Among those who 
entertain such fearsis Mr. Edward Dicey, long 
a, student of Russia and of world politics. He 
assures us in the London Empire Review that 
we must not be too. sanguine. The Czar 
sees reason to think that all is not lost. 
There are many Continental European jeal- 
ousies to appease before the way to peace 
can be even paved, not to say trod. The 
more radical European dailies found such 
forebodings justified by the selection of 
Muravieff as one of the plenipotentiaries. 
Russia’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Lamsdorff, was not selected, we are told, 
because he knows practically nothing of Far 
Eastern affairs. But the failure to select 
Witte seemed ominous. His ultimate se- 
lection was a great stimulus, a tonic, to the 
peace prophets inall Russia. Still the dart- 
ing current of press comment abroad runs 
now this way and now that. 


HE first meeting between Baron Ko- 
mura and Baron Rosen since those 

two men vainly endeavored to adjust the 
crisis between their countries in far dis- 





PERSONAL QUALITIES OF 


tant Tokyo during the winter of 1903-04 
takes place in our own country. The two 
Barons are warm personal friends. They 
really resume negotiations which were inter- 
rupted by war. Ina sense the interruption 
of the negotiations between these barons 
was due to Admiral Alexeieff, who, says the 
Neue Freie Presse (Vienna), held back a 
despatch addressed to Baron Rosen by 
Count Lamsdorff, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, in St. Petersburg. Had Alexeieff not 
held back that despatch, says the Vienna 
daily, it would have gone on to Rosen, who 
would have handed it to Komura, who 
would have found it so conciliatory that 
there need have been no rupture of diplo- 
matic relations. However that may be, 
Baron Komura has always expressed the 
highest personal esteem for Baron Rosen. 
The Russian diplomatist, according to the 
Japanese diplomatist, is a sincere friend of 
Japan. He strove for peace, he won the 
respect of the Japanese, and he may be ex- 
pected to be as conciliatory now as he was 
in February of last year. Komura, like 
Rosen, comes to a country where he is no 
stranger. Japan’s Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs received a goodly proportion of his 
education in the United States, and he is the 
holder of a Harvard degree. He has been 
the diplomatic representative of his country 
in Washington, as well as in St. Petersburg. 
The other Japanese peace plenipotentiary, 
Mr. Kogoro Takahira, Japanese minister 
here, is rather the echo of a voice than a 
voice proper. His training was received 
at home, even his knowledge of diplomacy 
having been acquired in a subordinate post 
in the Foreign Office at Tokyo. But he 
has held important consulships in this 
country and in the Far East. He knows 
Korea, where he was Japanese minister for a 
time. The impression of him is that he will 
say ‘‘ditto” to his official superior, Baron 
Komura, throughout the negotiations for 
peace. 


HE SELECTION of Sergei Julievitch 
Witte at the eleventh hour as Russia’s 

chief plenipotentiary, in place of Muravieff, 
supports the prediction of the Vienna Zeit 
that he may yet become Chancellor, a post 
which has been in abeyance for many a year. 
No well-informed newspaper in Europe 
seems to have the slightest doubt that on 
the fretted soul of Nicholas II rests a burden 
of inveterate dislike for his Mr. Witte. ‘‘The 
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Czar has never been able to forget the 
haughty and domineering attitude of the 
man whose counsels he never found it agree- 
able to tolerate,’’ declares the Paris Temps. 
“‘He is in dread of falling anew under the 
tutelage of Witte and he realizes that if he 
does so it will have to be for a long time in- 
deed.”” It is believed by those who ought to 
know that the influence of the court group 
that rallies about the Czar’s mother must 
have achieved the triumph of Witte’s sub- 
stitution for Muravieff. The latter’s calcu- 
lating spirit detests the proud independence 
of the other, while Nicholas, between the 
two, can be no competent judge of either, 
although experience has taught his mother 
the various qualifications of both and how 
to mold their opposite characters to the 
consummation of her inscrutable ends. On 
the peace question the two statesmen are as 
the poles asunder, or Europe misunder- 
stands everything. Witte spells peace. 
Muravieff was long the haughtiest of the war 


party. 


R. WITTE’S ‘“‘first-class political fu- 

neral,’’ as the London Times termed 
it, occurred in August, 1903. This was not 
quite a year before the assassination of von 
Plehve, the blind intolerance of whose policy 
as Minister of the Interior was crowned with 
the seeming final extinction of Witte. That 
humbled financier was sent by a mockery of 
promotion to membership in the Committee 
of Ministers, of which he assumed the ridicu- 
lous presidency. ‘“‘The committee of min- 
isters,’’ notes the London Standard, ‘‘is 
merely a deliberative body which takes 
cognizance of matters referred to it by in- 
dividual ministers as outside the sphere of 
their single responsibility, or involving 
reference to other ministries, or in cases of 
disputes between ministers.”” Witte was 
relegated to inaction in a body about as sig- 
nificant, for all political purposes, as our 
own Electoral College. Not until his suc- 
cessor appeared to take his office from him, 
it is said, did Mr. Witte know that he had 
ceased to be Minister of Finance. Such was 
autocracy’s benediction of him whom west- 
ern Europe hailed as the greatest living 
Russian statesman, the man to whom were 
due the conversion of the currency, the es- 
tablishment of a gold standard, the national- 
ization and vast extension of the railroad 
system. The Manchurian Railway itself 
may be said to have been from first to last 
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the creation of Mr. Witte. He founded the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, ‘‘which,”’ says one of 
his biographers, ‘‘took the odium of the 
aggressive Manchurian Railway off the 
shoulders of the state and represented it 
abroad as a private enterprise. He found 
the ever increasing millions needed to build 
and rebuild the road, and to pay the army 
which, under the name of ‘railway guards,’ 
with Mr. Witte as their commander-in-chief, 
secured the integrity of the line and inci- 
dentally formed the nucleus of the Russian 
occupation of Manchuria.” Mr. Witte’s 
enemies have their own version of his per- 
formances. He was ‘“‘pursuing a policy of 
imperial aggrandizement which strained to 
their utmost the available resources of the 
state and necessitated further foreign loans.”’ 
The unprecedented enlargement of functions 
with which he reorganized the Ministry of 
Finance developed a centralization which 
repelled liberals as much as his peace policy 
sickened the bellicose group around Nicholas 
II. But the poniard that dealt Witte the 
heaviest blow was drawn from the bosom of 
von Plehve, who had been rendered furious 
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“*Some of those yellow men, Jonathan, are gettin to feel 
quite easy in the water.” 

“*"Pears like it, John.” 

“They can keep up steam, and steer, and they’re not so 
bad at shootin’.”” 

‘**Pears like it, John.” 

“*Next thing they'll be singin’ ‘Mikado rules the wave! ” 

** Nowise onlikely, John.” 

“*Well, Jonathan—”" 

“* Well, ; 

“I was thinkin’, Jonathan—” 

“It's good for you, John; so was I.’ 

~=-New York Life 
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by Witte’s persistent opposition to thorough- 
going Russification in Finland. 


W HEN Mr. Witte had been decently buried 
in the presidency of the Committee 
of Ministers, it began to be evident that his 
ghost was very considerably expanding the 
“normal activity legally appropriate”’ to 
the decaying body into which this visitor 
from the living world was to breathe his 
restless spirit. In the shades of his official 
tomb Witte actually managed to promote 
what the Paris Temps calls the ‘‘dominant 
idea”’ of his policy—to lean upon the masses 
of the people and to improve the lot of the 
peasant and of the wage-earner. ‘This 
conception,”’ says the Paris daily, ‘‘at first 
economic and financial, has become a politi- 
cal conception.” But the real “political 
conception’”’ of Mr. Witte, says the London 
Standard, which has long studied the man 
with care, is one of facing both ways. 
Having perched on the fence with his face 
toward autocracy, to purloin our contem- 
porary’s figure of speech, he now seems to be 
sitting on the fence with his face toward 
constitutionalism. A more sinister theory 
makes him the honest Iago of the whole 
tragedy of Russia, the would-be prime min- 
ister of an absolute despot. Certainly, 
revolutionary Russian organs do not trust 
the man. The Osvobozhdente, published in 
the Russian language by exilesin Paris, deems- 
Witte “‘an opportunist in the worst sense of the 
word,” and there is always something in- 
definite, to be sure, in the suggestions for the 
solution of his country’s crisis which he 
makes from time to time in the newspapers. 


ERSONALLY, Mr. Witte is described 
as ‘“‘huge,’’ as affording a notion by his 
manner of ‘“‘fiercely restrained nervous en- 
ergy.’’ His tendency to domineer is detected 
by some in a Dutch-looking face—Witte’s 
forbears went to Russia from Holland—and 
the Dutch-looking face is surrounded by hair 
and beard that have grown much grayer in 
the past five years. He dwells in Bis- 
marckian solitude in a vast edifice on the St. 
Petersburg side of the Neva. He has a fine 
estate in the Caucasus, which his enemies 
wonder how he can afford, and to which he 
flees for rest from time to time. He is 
thought to be quite rich. He speaks practi- 
cally no English. We Americans would call 
him a self-made man, as is apparent from 
the innu:nerable biographies. 
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HOW JAPAN’S NAVAL VICTORIES HAVE REARRANGED THE RELATIVE RANK OF THE GREAT 
POWERS AT SEA 


Agraerrers. who wasso near to being 

sent to this country by the Czar to 
play fa! conspicuous part in the opening 
peace negotiations, is one of the most famous 
reactionaries of Russia. ‘‘He is another 
Plehve,’’ asserts the Paris Humanité, a view 
indorsed by European newspapers in every 
Western capital. Muravieff, a conspicuous 
member of that ‘‘ Moscow group”’ which has 
ruled Russia with little interruption since 
Nicholas II came to the throne, formed 
early in his public career a devoted friendship 
with the assassinated von Plehve. When 
von Plehve was a mere police procurator in 
Moscow he made Muravieff his assistant, 
and when von Plehve later became a chief of 
police he made Muravieff a procurator in St. 
Petersburg. Muravieff’s brother had like- 
wise his career to make. ‘The awful cruelty 
which their uncle, Muravieff the Hanger, had 
shown in crushing the Polish revolution was 
a good introduction for them at court,’’ says 
a writer in the London Contemporary Re- 
view, who adds that it was von Plehve’s in- 
fluence which admitted the Muravieffs into 
the ‘‘Moscow group.’’ The Muravieff who 
was a plenipotentiary for so brief a space 
got his ‘‘start,’’ according to the Berlin 
Vorwarts, by having a death sentence passed 
upon certain members of a terrorist party. 
His whole career after that was von Plehve’s 
“‘work.” ‘‘The two companions never 
ceased to work together to transform the law 
to their personal benefit.”” In due time 
Muravieff’s brother became Minister of For- 
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eign Affairs for the sake of furthering that 
policy of Far Eastern expansion which, to- 
gether with complete reaction in domestic 
politics and religion, has formed the policy 
of the Moscow group. Muravieff’s brother 
died very mysteriously in office, but Mura- 
vieff himself in due time was made Minister 
of Justice. Here he co-operated with von 
Plehve, who, as Minister of the Interior, was 
engaged in the terrorism which did not end 
until a bomb had blown him to pieces. 
Pobiedonotseff, the celebrated procurator 
of the Holy Synod, is another partizan of the 
political group in which Muravieff has been 


active. 


APAN’S seizure of the island of Saghalien 
last month was a measure long pug- 
naciously advocated by Tokyo’s leading 
newspapers, notably the Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun. In fact, a joint resolution urging this 
step was introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Tokyo during the last session 
of that body. Saghalien is geographically 
the most northerly island of the Japanese 
group. Russia used Saghalien as a convict 
station for years before her right to do so 
was conceded by Japan, who deemed the 
island her own. Tokyo raised objections 
to the procedure, and Russia suggested that 
the two countries hold the island jointly. 
Japan consented. But Russia’s ideas of a 
joint occupation were found to mean absorp- 
tion in practice. More Japanese protests 
ensued and Russia in 1867 offered some of the 
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Kurile Islands in exchange for the northern 
island. Japan declined. Friction intensi- 
fied until 1875, when Russia offered the 
whole eighteen islands of the Kurile group 
for Saghalien, and the deal was closed. But 
it was her experience with Russia in con- 
nection with Saghalien that is said to have 
taught Japan her invincible distrust of St. 
Petersburg diplomacy. 





HE ACCESSION of Elihu Root to the 
President’s Cabinet is one of the few 
things in political happenings that calls forth 
congratulations from all sections and from 
the press of both the large parties. The con- 
gratulations are not in all cases free from 
criticism of Mr. Root. His prominence as a 
corporation lawyer elicits some rather sarcas- 
tic remarks from the New York World, the 
Omaha World-Herald and other papers, and 
the report that his acceptance of the Cabinet 
position is due to his alleged presidential 
aspirations causes apprehension in a number 
of directions. Despite these notes of doubt, 
however, it is generally acknowledged that 
the President’s selection was the very best 
possible under the circumstances, and that 
Mr. Root is just the type of man whose 
counsels are most needed by a President of 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s strenuous qualities. The 
personal relations between the two men 
seems to warrant the conclusion that Mr. 
Root’s personal influence will surpass that 
of any other member of the President’s Cabi- 
net, even that of Mr. Taft. What President 
Roosevelt thinks of Mr. Root is indicated by 
the eulogy pronounced eighteen months ago 
when Mr. Root retired from),the secretary- 
ship of war. The President said: 

In John Hay I have a great Secretary of State. 
In Philander Knox I have a great Attorney-Gen- 
eral. In other Cabinet posts I have great men. 
Elihu Root could take any of these places and fill 
it as well as the man who is now there. And, in 
addition, he is what probably none of these gentle- 
men could be, a great Secretary of War. Elihu 
Root is the ablest man I have known in our Gov- 
ernment service. I will go further. He is the 
greatest man that has appeared in the public life 
of any country, in any position on either side of 
the ocean, in my time. 


M® ROOT’S fitness for his new post is 
generally assumed from the manner in 
which he administered affairs as Secretary of 
War, first under President McKinley, and 
then under his successor. The Spokesman- 
Review (Spokane, Washington) expresses in 
the following utterance the feeling that 
widely prevails: 

President Roosevelt’s characterization of him 
as ‘‘the ablest man I have known in the public 
service’’ does not seem exaggerated when one re- 
calls how he grappled with the red tape, the fric- 
tion and the jealousies of the war department, 





“‘!’VE HITCHED’ MY WAGON TO A STAR!” 


Warren in the Boston Herald. 
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fighting privilege and prejudice until he won 
congress to the establishment of the long-needed 
general staff. ‘‘This,’’ says a leading foreign 
military authority, ‘‘was the greatest step for- 
ward the American army has made in a century.” 
Mr. Root accomplished it almost single handed in 
the face of a vast public clamor engineered by 
General Miles and other popular reactionists. 
Cuba to-day isoneofhisworks. The government 
of the Philippines is another. As secretary of 
war after peace was made with Spain he was our 
minister for the colonies, with a world of new 
problems on his hands. Bringing to the tasks a 
mind singularly capable of application to details, 
he rescued Cuba from anarchy and ruin, and 
placed it among the civilized nations. For the 
Philippines he drafted the celebrated instructions 
to the insular commission, and after a long and 
severe test congress could do no better than to 
enact these instructions into law. Drawn up by 
Mr. Root and bearing the name of President Mc- 
Kinley, they are to-day the basis of a system of 
government that has never been equaled in the 
tropics for its efficiency and its jealous protection 
of native rights. 

The New York Times asserts that Mr. Root 
was Mr. Hay’s choice as a successor. De- 
ploring the former’s then rumored retire- 
ment from the Cabinet about a year anda 
half ago, Mr. Hay said to a personal friend 
that Mr. Root ought to be retained if at all 
possible, adding: ‘‘Not necessarily in the 
same place; this one is perfectly at his dis- 
posal so far as I am concerned.” The 
Philadelphia Ledger says that Mr. Root was, 
next to Mr. Hay, the strongest man in the 
Cabinet at the time of President McKinley’s 
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“Do we see double or are there two of them now?’ 
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death, and he was, in many respects, more 
influential even than Mr. Hay. The Boston 
Herald says: ‘‘Mr. Root will bring to the dis- 
charge of his duties a good deal of astuteness. 
much legal training; but he does not possess 
the mastery of the business of the world nor 
the large wisdom which Mr. Hay possessed, 
nor does he know the various minds and 
tongues of those he is to deal with as his 
predecessor knew them.” The Chicago 
Evening Post refers to the ‘‘consummate 
skill’? with which Mr. Root accomplished his 
difficult tasks as Secretary of War, and re- 
marks: ‘‘No one who has closely followed 
the career of the new State Department chief 
can fail to recognize the certainty that he is 
not merely a presidential possibility but a 
presidential certainty provided he should 
choose to play his own hand for his own 
political advantage.”” The Columbia (South 
Carolina) State says that ‘“‘no better choice 
was possible” than Mr. Root. The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer admits Mr. Root’s “‘clear head- 
edness”’ and ‘‘good sense”’ as shown in the 
War Department, but says: 

- When he [President Roosevelt] announced his 


firm resolve not to accept another term there was 
a general confidence that he would give in his 
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new term of office an administration free from 
political intrigues and deals having the next 
national convention in view. The story now 
given out tends to shake that confidence. If the 
methods that were not to be used in behalf of 
Roosevelt’s renomination are to be used in aid of 
the Roosevelt favorite for the succession, where 
is the gain? 

Another journal of the Middle States, the 
Indianapolis Sentinel, expresses misgivings: 

It was not the purpose of President Roosevelt 
that the details of the operations conducted by 
the American government [in suppressing insur- 
rection in the Philippines], should be given too 
wide a publicity in this country and they were 
not. Secretary Root did his part in the plan of 
general concealment because it was the desire 
of the administration. If he shall prove as sub- 
missive in the State Department as he — 
obliging in the War Department in the Philip- 
pine matter, the country may expect the spectac- 
ular foreign policy inaugurated sometime ago to 
be pursued. Butitis said of Mr. Root that when 
he was in the Cabinet before he was the only mem- 
ber who spoke his mind freely to the President 
and that he did not hesitate to disagree with the 
latter upon many propositions. Coming into the 
Cabinet again and under circumstances that should 
give him some feeling of independence, he may 
think it best to hold definite views of his own 
and to insist upon them. It remains to be seen 
whether he has the courage to do this. If he has 
not he will fail to satisfy the country. 


HE SALARY of a Cabinet officer is eight 
thousand dollars a year. Mr. Root has 
received from one corporation this year— 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society—the 
sum of $25,000, and the total income from 
his law practice is variously estimated by 
those who like to speculate on matters on 
which they have no definite data to hamper 
their imagination all the way up to half a 
million a year. It is certain that Mr. Root’s 
acceptance necessitates the canceling of 
some very lucrative engagements and the re- 
turn probably of some very fat retainers. 
In this the richest country of the world, with 
the pecuniary prizes of success in all callings 
higher than were ever known before in any 
era, the financial recompense which we make 
to Federal administrative officials is, in 
comparison with similar recompense in other 
countries, notably low. Great Britain pays 
her members of Parliament no salary what- 
ever, and many of her municipal officials re- 
ceive nothing but honor for their services. 
Yet Lord Lansdowne, whose office corre- 
sponds to that of our Secretary of State, re- 
ceives an annual salary of about $25,0c0o— 
more than three times that which Mr. Hay 
received, and which Mr. Root will receive— 
in addition to an official residence and allow- 
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ances for official hospitalities. The salary 
of Paul Morton as a member of the Cabi- 
net was $8,000. What he will receive as 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Equitable is not yet known, but the posi- 
tion he was to have held as executive head of 
a traction company was to carry a salary 
many times as large as that of a Cabinet offi- 
cial. The New York Times (a Democratic 
paper) thinks that ‘“‘every American contrib- 
utor to the public revenue ought to blush 
with shame witenever he looks a Cabinet offi- 
cer in the face.”” The Baltimore Sun, however, 
thinks that to talk of the ‘“‘great sacrifice”’ 
which Mr. Root makes in returning to the 
Cabinet is “untrue, unpatriotic, and harm- 
ful,” and the New York Sum thinks it must 
be ‘‘as intolerable to him as it is to every 
other man who is not a snob.”” Says the 
Baltimore luminary: ‘‘The doctrine that 
money is worth more than such an office as 
that of Secretary of State and the oppor- 
tunity it affords to serve one’s country and 
gain fame and honor is a false and a harmful 
doctrine to teach young»men.”’ 


Theenerad ROOT will not bring a fraction 
of Hay’s European prestige to the 
office of Secretary of State, and he himself 
would be the first to admit this. Whether 
he will leave the office with equal renown 
remains to be seen. Outside of England, 
Mr. Root’s name is little known in the Old 
World. There was much allusion to him in 
London newspapers last Christmas as the 
probable successor of Theodore Roosevelt in 
the presidential chair. Mr. Root had at that 
time burst unexpectedly into world politics 
as an Official interpreter of the Rooseveltized 
Monroe doctrine, and any man who can 
expound Rooseveltism with authority is sure 
of European attention. What Mr. Root 
then said was simple enough. ‘‘The only 
relation that carries a possibility of war for 
this country is the declaration of and adher- 
ence by the American people to the so-called 
Monroe Doctrine.’’ With that as his pref- 
ace, Mr. Root went on to aver—his words 
being cabled to London, Paris, Vienna. St. 
Petersburg and Berlin—that: - 


~ We do not unaertake to say that the Republics 
of South and Central America are to be relieved 
of their International obligations, nor that the 
Powers of Europe shall not undertake to enforce 
their pee against these members of the sister- 
hood of nations. It is only when the enforce- 
ment of these rights comes to the point of taking 
possession of territory that we say it is incon- 
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sistent with the peace and safety 
of the United States, and we can- 
not say that with justice unless 
we also say that the American 
Republics are themselves to be 
just. It is always possible that 
the redress of injury and the 
punishment of wrong may lead 
to the occupation of territory, 
and if we maintain this doctrine, 
which is vital to our national 
safety, at the same time that we 
say to the Powers of the world, 
‘*You shall not push your reme- 
dies for wrong against the re- 
publics to the point of occupying 
their territory,” we are bound to 
say that whenever the wrong 
cannot be otherwise redressed, 
we ourselves will see it is redressed. 
Above all things, let us be 
just; let us do equity when we 
come to the great Court of civili- 
zation. Let us see that we our- 
selves and those we protect are 
just, and our cause will be just. 


iit 
EFORE Mr. Root had ut- bi 
tered these werds he was, 

as we have noted, as little 
Tenowned in Europe’s several 
realms as, say, the fifth auditor of the treasury 
-or the head of the secret service. Mr. Root’s 
work as a reorganizer of the United States 
army had been noted with approval by the 
Militar Wochenblatt (Berlin) and by other 
European students of military problems. 
They had praised him for evolving a new 
general staff corps as a separate and distinct 
‘staff organization with supervision, under 
superior authority, over all branches of the 
military service. Mr. Root was praised for 
discovering that the United States army re- 
quired a working corporate body of direc- 
‘tion. But this is not the kind of work that 
staggers humanity through the size of the 
newspaper headlines in which it is put on 
record. Long might Elihu Root have lan- 
‘guished in international obscurity if Europe 
‘hhad not taken him to task for his utterance 
The whole or- 


notes at once. The Berlin Kreuz Zeitung 
suspected Mr. Root of being ‘‘a firebrand,”’ 
but it took care to add that Germany was 


‘less hinted at in the speech than was Great 


Britain. As regards Great Britain’s view, 
‘it seems expressed with a certain official 
weight by the London Times, and we do not 
-scruple to resurrect from the columns of the 


‘great English daily an utterance published 
‘the day before last Christmas. It brings 
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Mr. Root before us in a way that becomes 
additionally significant from the fact of his 
coming assumption of the responsibilities of 
the Secretaryship of State, to say nothing of 
the much mooted presidential possibilities 


of the year 1908: 

He [Mr. Root] anticipates no frontal attack 
upon this [the Monroe] doctrine, which expresses 
the determination of the United States not to 
allow any European Power to gain any further 
territorial footing upon the American continent. 
By a frontal attack he agp ce A means an at- 
tack upon the abstract principle involved in 
this determination; and he is doubtless right in 
thinking that nothing of that kind will occur. 
Nations do not go to war about an abstract dec- 
laration of principle, but about some concrete 
dispute in which the principle is involved. The 
United States will not be attacked for proclaim- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine, but may become in- 
volved in a quarrel with a nation desiring some- 
thing on the American continent which the 
United States interfere to prevent it from ob- 
taining. ... The United States cannot claim 
over an enormous area, occupied by independ- 
ent republics, the right to deny to all European 
Powers the means of redressing their injuries 
unless it concurrently undertakes to see that 
these injuries are redressed. A good many 
sneers have been levelled at Mr. Roosevelt on 
account of what are called his- pretensions to 
play policeman. It has been asked whether 
the American people are to become debt-col- 
lectors for Europe. Certainly not, so long as 
they do not interfere with other people who want 
to collect their own debts for themselves. But 
if for their own ends they threaten war against 
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a European nation col- 
lecting its own debts by 
the only means at its 
command among the 
South American repub- 
lics, then they must play 
policeman under penalty 
of figuring in the eyes of 
the civilized world in a 
much less respectable 
part. Hence, as Mr. Root 
argues, the Monroe Doc- 
trine carries an absolute 
responsibility for doing 
effective justice in the 
area from which it ex- 
cludes the normal opera- 
tions of a nation enforc- 
ing its rights. We have 
not the least doubt that 
his opinion will shortly 
be, if it is not already, 
that of the American 
people. 

It is evident that 
the accuracy or inac- 
curacy of these state- 
ments may involve 
considerations of vital 
moment to this repub- 
lic just now. In any 
event, Europe has 
made one attempt to 
take the measure of 
Elihu Root’s foreign 
policy. It is now 
afforded a splendid opportunity to continue 
its studies in this fascinating field. 


HE CAREER of John Hay, the late Secre- 
tary of State, has been described dur- 
ing the last few weeks by nearly every news- 
paper in the country, and by many of those 
in foreign lands. He was ‘‘a man of the 
world”’ in a sense not usually conveyed by 
that phrase, but one who prided himself most 
of all upon being an American. A little over 
two years ago the Ohio Society of New York 
gave a banquet in his honor. Every diplo- 
mat of consequence in Washington came to 
attend. Mr. Hay’s speech on that occasion 
was a model of good taste, full of telling 
points, of refreshing literary form—by all 
odds the best and the best delivered speech 
of the occasion. He summarized his own 
career as follows: 
> I was born in Indiana, I grew up in Illinois, I 
was educated in Rhode Island. ... I 
learned my law in Springfield, I1l., and my politics 
in Washington, my diplomacy in Europe, Asia 
and Africa. I have a farm in New Hampshire 
and desk room in the District of Columbia. When 
I look to the springs whence my blood descends, 
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“Not,” says the London Tzmes, “until the secret his- 
tory of our days is made public will mankind be able to 
rono’ mn the greatness of his work and upon its 
significance for generations yet unborn.” 
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the first ancestors I ever 
heard of were a Scotch- 
man who was half En- 
glish and a ‘|German 
woman who was half 
French. Of my imme- 
diate progenitors, my 
mother was from New 
England and my father 
was from the South. In 
this bewilderment of 
origin and experience I 
can only put on an aspect 
of deep humility in any 
gathering of favorite 
sons, and confess that I 
am nothing but an 
American. 

In addition, Mr. Hay 
was an editor in New 
York, and for years a 
resident of Ohio, where 
also he found his bet- 
terhalf. Seven States 
and the District of Co- 
lumbia had, therefore, 
a claim upon him as 
their ‘‘son’’; but there 
is no need of their 
quarreling over their 
claims; there is glory 
enough to go around. 
After listening to the 
chorus of praise that 
has gone up from the 
press of the world, it isa positive [relief to 
come across the following little paragraph, 
of a different tenor, in The Weekly People 
of New York City, a radical socialist paper: 

Secretary John Hay is dead. There was a big 
difference between the author of ‘‘The Pike 
County Ballads,’’ and the ballast wheel of the 
Roosevelt administration. The former is warm 
with revolutionary sympathy, the second was 
cold with the craft of capitalist diplomacy. Cap- 
italism destroys the noble feelings of those whom 
it enmeshes. 


NE other criticism of a similar character 

is to be found in the Detroit Tribune, 
based in large part upon the mistaken notion 
that John Hay had come to feel ‘‘ genuine 
disgust’’ for his own famous “ Pike County 
Ballads”’ and wished his authorship of them 
forgotten. ‘‘It was a bad sign,” says The 
Tribune, ‘‘indicating a change of spirit and a 
retrogression in his view of life.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Hay only two or three years 
ago told Mr. George Cary Eggleston ‘‘that 
he was prouder of that very human verse 
than of anything else he had ever done.” 
(We quote from Mr. Eggleston’s letter in the 
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New York World, July 6). The only 
other point brought out by the Detroit 
Tribune in its criticism is the fact that 
Mr. Hay “rather impatiently” declared 
a few years ago that an alleged ut- 
terance of Lincoln’s, used by Mayor 
Pingree, about the coming danger to 
the country from corporations, was 
spurious; and the Detroit paper at- 
tributes his impatience to a lack of 
sympathy with the movement to 
eradicate corporate abuses. The im- 
patience may have come from a 
wholly different cause. That alleged 
quotation had been circulating for 
years before Mayor Pingree made use 
of it, and its authenticity had been 
denied time and time again by Mr. Hay 
and others. One New York paper 
(The Voice) had for weeks a standing 
offer in its columns, at least ten years 
ago, of a cash reward to anyone who 
would verify the alleged quotation as 
an utterance of Lincoln’s, and no one 
ever claimed the reward. Mr. Hay’s 
““impatience,’’ therefore, may have 
been due to his love of simple literary 
honesty and historical accuracy. 





M® HAY’S greatest achievements 
as Secretary of State are held 
by American journals to have been his 
treaty with Great Britain, annulling 
the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty and 
enabling the United States to build 
and alone to own the Panama Canal; the 
effort, so far successful, to preserve the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire and its 
néutralization, outside Manchuria, in the 
present war; the settlement of the Alaskan 
boundary dispute; and the agreements 
among the powers in behalf of the ‘‘open 
door’’ in the East. But these were only a 
few of the important results achieved by him. 
Up to the opening of this year, thirty-nine 
treaties had been successfully concluded by 
him, and twenty-five others were awaiting 
the action of the Senate, several of which 
have since been ratified. ‘‘The briefest ex- 
pression of our rule of conduct,’’ he declared 
not long ago, ‘‘is the Monroe Doctrine and 
the Golden Rule,” and certainly the numerous 
arbitration treaties negotiated by him were as 
complete an illustration of the Golden Rule 
as international politics admits. The Provi- 
dence Journal thinks he came ‘“‘nearer than 
any other statesman of his time to a success- 
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JOHN HAY THE ORATOR 


Delivering the address at the forty-first anniversary of the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate in Galesburg, Ill. 


ful exemplification of the ancient command 
that ‘thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’’"” The Philadelphia Press pays his 
diplomacy this tribute: 


The old American diplomacy was largely a 
diplomacy of controversy and discussion. ; It was 
signalized by great despatches, like Webster's 
famous Hulseman letter, and Seward’s letter with 
Lincoln’s amendments on the Trent case, and 
Blaine’s argument on the Bering Sea fisheries, and 
Olney’s broadside on the Monroe Doctrine. Mr. 
Hay. wrote no such masterpiece of diplomatic 
literature. His diplomacy consisted of master- 
pieces of diplomatic action. It was embodied in 
the brief circular demand for the ‘‘open door, 
backed by the new American prestige and influ- 
ence. It insisted upon the integrity of China 
when Europe was blinking at dismemberment. 
It opened communication with Peking when fo 
other Government could penetrate the veil. It 
localized the Boxer outbreak when the diplomacy 
of Europe would have made a general war. It 
softened the terms of peace and reduced the in- 
demnity. The distinctive achievements of Mr. 
Hay have been in the East, which has been so con- 
spicuously the theater of the world’s action for 
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the last six years, and they have been made pos- 
sible by the new position of the United States. 

The Baltimore American says that his re- 
peal of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty has been 
pronounced ‘“‘the greatest achievement in 
diplomacy on this hemisphere.’’ ‘The At- 
lanta Journal says that ‘‘there has been a 
feeling that most of the successes of the two 
administrations were due to Hay, and most 
of the failures to disregard of his advice.”’ 
The New York World regards it as a curious 
fact of republican government that ‘Mr. 
Hay’s most strenuous diplomatic struggles 
were not with his foreign rivals, but with the 
United States Senate, and that his most bitter 
defeats were sustained at the hands of that 
co-ordinate branch of the treaty-making 
power.”’ 


MR. HAY’S diplomatic success the 

Springfield Republican sees a strong argu- 
ment for a long term in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State. Mr. Hay was in that office 
six and one-half years. The Republican calls 
the roll of secretaries and finds that all those 
who made the greatest reputations held office 
for a considerable length of time: John 
Quincy Adams eight years, Daniel Webster 
five years, Wm. H. Seward eight years. Ham- 
ilton Fish eight years. Similarly the most 
celebrated foreign ministers have been those 
who were in office for relatively long periods— 
Richelieu, Mazarin, Talleyrand, Metternich, 
Nesselrode, Bismarck, Palmerston, Gortcha- 
koff, Cavour and Salisbury. The Repub- 
lican thinks that ‘‘our American practice 
may well be studied and remodeled in the 
effort to do away with so many short-term 
periods of service.” The New Orleans 
Times-Democrat takes note ot the same fact, 
and the importance in Mr. Hay’s case of long 
training, and says: 

This qualification may strike us as of no great 
importance, accustomed as we are to the kaleido- 
scopic Cabinet changes of late years, to seeing 
men without public experience of any note as- 
suming high Cabinet positions and getting along 
with them fairly well. But from a man who is, 
like joy, ‘‘with finger ever at his lips, bidding 
adieu,’ to one position and taking another ofa 
totally different character no great amount of ad- 
ministrative efficiency can be expected or is 
usually gotten. 


OHN HAY’S international importance was 
something we Americans have, in the 
mass, few facilities for realizing. It may 
sharpen our perception of the man’s career 
to institute a few comparisons. Count 
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Goluchowski has for ten years held under 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy an office 
corresponding to that which John Hay held 
for seven years under the United States 
Government. The count is a great man— 
what they call in Europe ‘‘a personality of 
the first proportions.” But he is no more 
than a Continental European figure. His 
‘‘world politics’ is of no particular conse- 
quence, for instance, to Tokyo or Peking. 
Not even in London is he taken too seriously 
and his name is far from being a familiar 
one in Washington. As for Signor Tittoni, 
strong in the friendship of the King of Italy, 
and a really brilliant Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, nobody would rate him as a great 
international figure. Count, or rather, to 
give him his new title, Prince von Bilow, 
never had, and apparently never will have, 
the importance John Hay had from an in- 
ternational standpoint. In St. Petersburg 
there is, of course, a Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; but the relative insignificance of the 
personality of Count Lamsdorff was re- 
vealed when Nicholas II calmly effaced him 
in the negotiations between Russia and 
Japan. Not even to-day, when plenipoten- 
tiaries are preparing for peace, does the 
Czar’s Minister of Foreign Affairs come to 
the fore. Still another capable Minister of 
Foreign Affairs is the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
His career has been conspicuous and he is 
known all over the British Empire, but his 
figure is not international. Then there is 
M. Delcassé, the genius who retired from 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs some 
weeks ago. Brilliant as was his seven-year 
period of service, he failed to retire with any 
prestige comparable to that won by John 
Hay. The two men entered the foreign 
offices of their respective countries in 1898. 
They were removed in 1905, one by political 
exigency, the other by a more solemn sum- 
mons. And the figure of John Hay dwarfs 
that of Théophile Delcassé. 


HAT John Hay was the greatest for- 
eign minister of his time, may be, in 
short, affirmed without any tincture of na- 
tional partiality. That this estimate of the 
man is no mere American one is manifest 
from the most cursory consideration of 
Europe’s impressions of Hay. Quite re- 
cently, the London Spectator invited atten- 
tion to the marked rarity of really inter- 
national figures on the twentieth-century 
stage of the world’s great affairs. They 
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could be counted, it averred, on the fingers of 
one hand. John Hay’s name was placed by 
our contemporary upon its abbreviated list. 
‘‘More, perhaps, even than the Americans 
themselves,”” to whom diplomacy is still a 
spectacle rather than an art, says Sydney 
Brooks in the London Outlook, “we rate 
him at his just worth.” The words were 
penned when Hay was in Europe in quest of 
the health that was never to return. The 
same authority added an appreciation 
which appeared so shortly before the death 
of John Hay as to impart to it all the fresh- 
ness of a contemporary obituary: 


Mr. Hay’s life has been a persistent, if uncon- 
scious, training for the office he holds. That, to 
begin with, is so unusual as to be almost un- 
American. The obverse side of American prac- 
ticality in business has always been its contempt 
for the expert in government.. Most American 
Secretaries of State have been dragged from law- 
offices or manceuvred into the post for reasons 
of ‘‘politics.’”” But Mr. Hay owes nothing either 
to law or politics. He was*called to the bar in 
his early days, but he never practised, and though 
a convinced and hearty partisan, he is not, in the 
American sense, a politician at all. He has no 
political following, he has never sat in Congress, 
or run for office, or sought a favor from any party 
leader; he is not the ‘‘favorite son’’ of any par- 
ticular state; living in Washington, he represents 
no votes; I doubt whether he could influence the 
return of a single member to Congress. Of all 
Americans in a high position he is the least dis- 
cussed. His private life is really private. He 
courts the unostentatious shadows with an al- 
most European success. To the masses of his 
countrymen he is largely unknown. They rarely 
speak of him except in connection with his official 
work. Americans, indeed, have come to think 
of him much as Englishmen came to think of 
Lord Salisbury—rather as a force than a person- 
ality, as a something in the background that 


manages, they know not how, to direct the foreign , 


affairs of the country with signal dignity and 
success. All this in a country like America, 
where the Administration lives in a glass house, 
with all the electric lights turned on and a report- 
er at each window, gives to Mr. Hay a peculiar, 
and indeed a unique, distinction. 


R. HAY’S life outside his career as Secre- 
tary of State and, prior to that, as 
ambassador to the Court of St. James, does 
not invite dramatic recital. His personality 
was nota picturesque one. Itissaid that he 
was almost the only prominent man of late 
years who never was caricatured. He was 
born in Salem, Ind., nearly sixty-seven years 
ago; received his education from the com- 
mon schools of Salem, an academy in Spring- 
field, 11l., and Brown University, Rhode 
Island, graduating from the last-named in- 
stitution at the age of twenty. He was 
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class poet, and his poem for the occasion, 
‘‘Erato: a Poem,” 436 lines in length, was 
published soon after in pamphlet form, but 
was never included by him in his collected 
poems. He studied law in the office of 
Abraham Lincoln, became President Lincoln’s 
junior private secretary two years later (re- 
ceiving the title of ‘‘Colonel”’ to enable him 
the better to make certain confidential inves- 
tigations), remaining in the capacity of as- 
sistant-secretary until the President’s assas- 
sination. The next few years he spent in the 
diplomatic service—at ‘Paris, Vienna, and 
then Madrid. In 1870 he became an editor 
on Horace Greeley’s Tribune, staying there 
five years in a subordinate capacity, except 
that for six months, during Mr. Reid’s wed- 
ding-tour in Europe, he had temporary 
charge. The year before he left The Tribune 
he married the daughter of Amasa Stone, a 
man of wealth in Cleveland, Ohio. Four 
years after leaving journalism—years spent in 
Cleveland—he went to Washington as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State under Evarts. For 
sixteen years (1881-1897) he was in private 
life, returning in 1897 to a diplomatic career 
as ambassador to England. His literary 
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work consists chiefly of the biography of 
Lincoln, written in collaboration with John 
G. Nicolay; his volume of poems (spoken of 
in another department) ; his descriptive work 
entitled ‘‘ Old Castilian Days’’; and, possibly, 
the novel ‘‘The Bread-Winners,’’ which 
made a stir many years ago, and the author- 
ship of which has been quite generally at- 
tributed to him, but was never acknowledged. 





| igh dl Storthing and Sweden’s 
Rigsdag have not yet managed be- 
tween them to mitigate the severity of the 
dilemma created by the dissolution of the 
union of the two kingdoms. Norway has, 
at any rate, the advantage of knowing or of 
seeming to know her own mind. Sweden, 
so far as a study of her press can guide any- 
one, seems harrassed by second thoughts. 
When Norway resolved to divorce, Sweden 
said through her newspapers, notably: the 
Aftonbladet. (Stockholm), the Nya Dagligt 
Allehanda (Stockholm), the Snallposten 
(Malmo) and the Posten (Goteborg), that no 
compulsion would be brought to bear upon 
the separating party. Reflection has modi- 
fied the first Swedish idea to an appreci- 
able extent. Conservative Swedish dailies 
which last June declared an enforced union 
worthless, now urge a mobilization of the 











THE MAN OF THE MOMENT. 


_ Kaiser Wilhelm: ‘Modesty forbids my _ suggesting the 
right man to intervene, but’’—(bitterly)—‘‘I suppose it will 
be Roosevelt as usual!" —Punch. 
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army and the navy which remain true to 
Oscar. One argument often used in these 
journalistic polemics is to the effect that 
northern Norway is an inviting field for 
Russian aggressions, and thus becomes a 
source of peril to the independence of 
Sweden. There is also some hint that Nor- 
way intends to use her armed forces against 
the Swedes. This last statement is pro- 
nounced somewhat absurd by military ex- 
perts in western Europe, who assure us that 
Sweden is ‘‘immeasurably superior’ to 
Norway in the matter of armed strength. 


eee displays reluctance to concede 

to Norway anything in the shape of an 
international status. Norway is in conse- 
quence embarrassed in the assertion of her- 
self as a member of the family of nations. 
‘“‘A Norwegian state, released only by its 
own act from its allegiance to King Oscar 
and from all the other consequences of the 
bilateral agreement known as the act of 
union, could not claim recognition by other 
countries as a matter of right,” declares a 
high authority on international law. The 
Christiania Morgenbladet, the Bergen Tidende 
and other Norwegian organs affim that the 
difficulty here will not “persist,” but they 
say not a word of the practical means by 
which it is to be removed in the near future. 
On the other hand, Swedish papers declare 
that Norwegian opinion is not so unanimous 
in favor of independence as the world sup- 
poses. Hereis anextract from the Svenska 
Dagblad (Stockholm) : 


When the history of the union comes to be 
written, it will be shown that Norway broke the 
bond, in spite of a most liberal and conciliatory 
offer made by the king, the Riksdag and the 
Swedish Government, in order to carry out a pre- 
conceived plan of rupture and to satisfy an ab- 
normal and artificially fostered national feeling. 
—— voice raised against this plan was silenced 
by threats of expatriation. hus the country 
was made to appear to the outer world as abso- 
lutely unanimous in desiring to see the rupture 
carried out. But what is the truth? Had the 
institution known as the referendum existed 
in Norway and had the simple question been sub- 
mitted to the people whether, ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no,”’ the 
union should be dissolved, who can tell what the 
answer would have been? 


The press of Europe seems inclined to 
leave the problem to the Norwegians to 
work out. An exception must, however, be 
made in the case of Denmark. There the 
leading newspapers, including the Berlingske 
Tidende (Copenhagen) and the Dagbladet 
(Copenhagen), insist that Sweden has ac- 














“GRAFT” IN THE BRITISH ARMY 


cepted Norway’s terms in substance, if not 
inform. Weare assured that commissioners 
representing 
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ground which we cannot pierce. 
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both nations 
will yet agree 
upon amica- 
ble terms of 
separation 
and that the 
final outcome 
will be a feder- 
ation of Den- 
mark, Sweden 
and Norway 
into a triple 
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as selling ‘‘a 
consignment 
to a random 
purchaser,” 
who ‘“‘resells 
it at a profit 
of from fifty 
to five hun- 
dred per 
cent.”’ to the 
very authori- 
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The Danish 

press is, however, vehemently denounced 
by Swedish organs for its marked friend- 
liness to Norway. 





CANDALS which seem to be of the black- 
est and in any event pecuniary mal- 
administration involving larger money 
losses than have ever yet followed upon 
military operations are drawing the atten- 
tion of all England to the case of the army 
“‘grafters.” Such fraud as may have been 
practised seems to date as far back as June, 
1902, when the British military authorities 
held immense accumulations of food sup- 
plies in South Africa. These supplies, it is 
charged, have long been 
regularly sold by high 
officials for a song to 
dummies. The dummies 
resold these supplies to 
the government for 
sums which an official 
inquiry has shown to be 
preposterously high. 
Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars—perhaps mil- 
lions—were in this way 
illicitly gained not only 
by army officers but by 
mysterious corporations 
organized for the pur- 
pose of pocketing the 
money of the British 
taxpayer. ‘‘Behind these elusive com- 
panies,’ declare the official investigators, 
“‘we catch occasional glimpses of some sub- 
stantial financial persons moving in a back- 
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stages of 
inquiry,’”’ says the official report further, 
‘‘appeared to be isolated instances of error 
on the part of some particular official who 
had dealt with the case, assumed, as inves- 
tigation proceeded, first the aspect of con- 
tinuous negligence until, as fresh instances 
arose of such palpable misdoing, the idea of 
even culpable negligence had to be aban- 
doned and in its place the impression of 
cleverly arranged contrivance substituted.”’ 


pend more amazing than these revela- 
tions, according to the London Specta- 
tor, was the attitude of Prime-Minister Bal- 
four when the scandal came up in the House 
of Commons a few weeks 
or so ago. ‘Instead of 
meeting the question 
fairly and squarely, he 
employed his great dia- 
lectical skill,’’ asserts this 
commentator, ‘‘in con- 
fusing the true issue.” 
“He offered to grant 
not the maximum but 
the minimum of in- 
quiry.”” That is, Mr. 
Balfour did not want 
the appointment of a 
commission equipped 
with full powers to send 
for persons and papers: 
He first talked about a 
Committee of the House of Commons, and when 
that was seen to be impossible, he fought for 
an ordinary Royal Commission, though it is 
notorious that such a body would have very 
limited powers. Finally,on "Thursday he yielded 
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From Stereograph. Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 
THE STAIRWAY ON THE ODESSA QUAYS. 


The guns of the Knicz Potemkine were trained on this 
position and kept it clear of Cossacks and police while the 
mutineers held the port. 


with a very bad grace,and agree that there 
must be a Statutory Commission, and that, in 
addition, the action of the Government must 
be the subject of a debate in the House of 
Commons. 

Now, however, a sweeping investigation is 
fairly under way, eight officers of high rank 
have been relieved from duty, and Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, the War Secretary of the 
Balfour ministry, has implored England to 
suspend its judgment until the final report 
is in. The Saturday Review (London) in- 
dorses this plea on the ground of “‘the irre- 
sponsible haste and prejudice”? with which 
the original charges have been formulated. 
At the same time, the scandal has led to the 
retirement of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Neville Lyttle- 
ton as chief of the general staff and first mili- 
tary member of the army council. General 
Lyttleton was in command in Pretoria at the 
close of the South African War, and this con- 
nected him officially with the transactions 
under investigation, although nothing has 
come to light which reflects upon his personal 
integrity. Nor is the War Minister, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, involved in anything worse 
than the ‘‘amateurishness’’ of method with 
which he is said to conduct the military af- 
fairs of the British Empire. He inherited 
from his immediate predecessors the vicious 
system which appears to have made the 
whole scandal possible. ‘‘There has been 
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no indication,’’ complains the London Morn- 
ing Post, which makes a specialty of army 
affairs, that Mr. Arnold-Forster is guided by 
military advice at all’’ in the management 
of his great department. ‘‘His responsi- 
bility has become absolute’ and he ‘‘has 
authority to do as he pleases with the army 
and can never be called to account.”’ 
HEN the Kuiaz Potemkine put into 
Odessa exactly one month after 
Rozhdestvensky ran his fleet within range of 
Togo’s guns, the red flag of rebellion and not 
the Russian imperial standard was flown by 
this, the finest battleship of the Czar’s Black 
Sea squadron. Odessa, ‘‘the city of strikes,” 
happened to be in the throes of the fiercest 
struggle ever waged in her history by the 
hungriest of proletariat on the one side and 
the least civilized of all soldiery on the other. 
The strain had grown, apparently, out of the 
old Odessa feud born of the adoption of 
machinery in the loading of grain for export. 
An elevated railroad structure running along 
the harbor front enabled a cargo of grain to 
be ‘‘fed’’ directly into the ship’s hold, doing 
away with any need for conveying goods in 
cars to the wharf and there transforming 
them by hand into bales for final removal 
aboard. There had been strike after strike 
over this subject. It would now seem— 
although the censor still stands guard over 





STILL POUTING. 
—Clevelind Plain Dealer 























‘THE MUTINY IN THE BLACK SEA 


the facts—that a compromise, entailing a 
larger employment of hand labor, had been 
arranged. One merchant, however, was ac- 
cused of violating the pact, whereupon the 
factory people, the street-railway men and 
the wagon drivers had involved themselves 
anew in a comprehensive and sympathetic 
strike of the typical Russian variety. Cos- 
sacks were plying whips, regiments were 
parading avenues and the unspeal:able 
slums of the town sullenly awaited police 
rigors of a sort made familiar in recent 
months by many a newspaper despatch. 
Into this municipal situation now rushed the 
Czar’s powerful and revolted war-ship, con- 
trolled by men who had just killed their 
commander and hoisted the red flag. They 
had thus behaved, the censor permits us to 
learn, ostensibly because they did not like 
the soup. 


ys had really happened on the battle- 
ship prior to her first sensational ap- 
pearance at Odessa in a_ revolutionary 
capacity presents no mystery—notwith- 
stanuing the ubiquitous censor—to those 
who have followed the course of recent 
events at Russia’s naval stations on the 
Black Sea. The allusion to the soup and the 





GOOD REPLY. 
Gold Stick: They want your Majesty's head.” 


Czac; ‘Tell them I haven't got any." : 
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THE PEACE MAKER WHO STAYED AT HOME. 


This is M. Muravieff, a leader of the “Moscow Group” of 
reactionaries, who are held chiefly responsible for the condi- 
tions that have produced the wide spread _ revolutionary 


spirit in Russia. He was appointed peace plenipotentiary, 
but the Czar changed his mind later and appointed Witte. 


official indorsement of its quality, based 
upon the rule that the commander of a 
Russian war-ship must taste it himself, il- 
luminates the situation brightly. The staple 
diet aboard this rebel Kniaz Potemkine is 
known to have been, for the crew, a kind of 
cabbage soup filled, as occasion served, with 
fat bacon, sausage or meat. On holy days 
—rather plentiful—no meat is put into soup. 
There were, in addition, supplies of buck- 
wheat porridge and a positive plethora of 
hard, black bread, smelling very oddly. Of 
coffee, there is almost never a trace on the 
lower decks, but tea of a kind is doled out 
from an iron tub. A fiery but very cheap 
vodka constitutes the grog of the men. If 
the commander of the ship ate of these 
things and found them good, the crew 
clearly forgot that there is no disputing 
about tastes, or how could they have thrown 
him overboard? As a matter of fact, the 
ceremony of tasting the ship’s food by her 
commander is well known to be a farce. 
Every Sunday, when the captain samples his 
crew’s mess, a special allowance of quite good 
rations is handed out. Then the captain 
tastes the contents of the cook’s pots and 
pans and asks the assembled crew if they 
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have anything to complain of. No man 
dares find fault, especially as the ship’s cook 
has prepared everything with reference to 
the special nature of the occasion. All this 
is mere routine in the Black Sea fleets. 


HE crew of the Kniaz Potemkine were 
clearly determined upon certain in- 
novations in the testing of their food. One 
story has it that there was a mass meeting 
between decks. A committee of one was 
instructed to wait upon the commander in 
his cabin and deliver what must have been 
an ultimatum. Perhaps the commander 
‘“‘quietly’’ shot the committee, as one 
despatch tells us, perhaps there was a gen- 
eral rush of the crew upon the officers, as 
another account reads, and perhaps there is 
no survivor of the fray who retains any clear 
impression of the summary doings. But 
much as they have amazed the world at 
large, they seem, from the best evidence at 
hand, quite a natural course of events in 
view of all that has happened since Admiral 
Chukhnin became commander-in-chief of the 
Black Sea fleets. He is, say Paris naval 
experts, a competent and gifted sailor. But 
he set about a drastic reformation of dis- 
cipline which has kept Sevastopol and other 
Black Sea ports in a ferment since last De- 
cember. ‘‘ When he, first reached Sevasto- 
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pol,’’ declares a writer in the Paris Figaro, 
‘* Admiral Chukhnin discovered a mere trav- 
esty of discipline prevailing. The com- 
manders.had no notion of the homogeneity 
of a squadron. Each managed his vessel 
without regard to the movements of the 
flagship. It was no unusual thing for all the 
officers and most of the men to be ashore 
simultaneously when important maneuvers 
were to be undertaken.’’ There was thus 
ample scope for the exercise of this admiral’s 
talent for reform. He evidently began at 
the top. Much is made in various expert 
reports of his ‘‘ visits to the ships of the fleet 
in a steam launch at all hours of the night,” 
of his noting ‘‘absences, omissions and in- 
fractions’’ on the part of officers, and of his 
hurting their susceptibilities sorely by ‘‘ pub- 
lishing their shortcomings” not only in 
official documents but in the newspapers. 
The higher officers were enraged. ‘‘Some of 
them endeavored to effect an exchange of 
berth, but finding that the only probable 
exchange of berth was to Rozhdestvensky, 
bound for the far east, they chose Sevastopol 
and safety.’” Admiral Chukhnin’s staff are 
said to have demoralized the crews by ap- 
plying derogatory terms to him in their 
hearing. When the methods of reform 
were applied to the men as well as the offi- 
cers there was a general feeling of rebellion. 





The Hague Peace Angel: ‘‘What are you doing, Ivan?” 
Russian Ivan: ‘‘ Playing with Polish children.’ 
Wahre Facob (Stuttgart.) 














THE MUTINY IN THE BLACK SEA 


HEN the mutineers of the Kniaz Potem- 

kine, therefore, ran up the red flag and, 
making for Odessa, trained the battleship’s 
twelve-inch guns on that port as a premise 
to the conclusions they meant to reach, Ad- 
miral Chukhnin may have felt all the con- 
sternation with which newspaper despatches 
credit him, but it is scarcely probable that 
amazement ‘‘overwhelmed”’ him and ‘“‘left 
him speechless,’’ as one ‘chronicler avers. 
He may have been slightly surprised when 
informed that his mutineers had organized 
aboard ship something akin to those ideal 
states of society upon which Plato dwells in 
the ‘‘ Republic” and of which More tells in 
his ‘‘Utopia.’’ All those arbitrary distinc- 
tions which impart to reforming admirals 
their particular importance afloat had been 
abolished on the Kniaz Potemkine. Affairs 
were managed by a committee of forty—fifty 
says another despatch—which had to con- 
tend with the circumstance that not one of 
its members could navigate. A practical 
officer or two had been left unslaughtered in 
the press of other important matters, how- 
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ever, and to the heads of those persons pis- 
tols were applied. The run to Odessa wasa 
quick one. 


GREAT sympathetic strike in a city of 

nearly half a million people loses no 
prestige from the support of a fine modern 
battleship of nearly 13,000 tons. The sup- 
port was prompt and for the time being 
adequate. Part of the crew of the Kniaz 
Potemkine went ashore immediately, some to 
fight the soldiery in the ranks of the strikers, 
and some to land the remains of the late 
committee of one. Under the shadow of the 
guns, the strikers lost no time in settling 
local economic problems. The elevated 
railway along the wharf front, which had 
constituted the dominant issue in the long 
struggle at Odessa, was set aflame.- The 
rolling stock, the wooden sleepers and the 
timbers of the structure were speedily 
ablaze. The strike was won. Soon, too, 
all the quays and buildings around the har- 
bor were in flames. Thus were the tables 
completely turned upon the Cossacks and 
police. Those guardians of law and order 
had to stand out of range of the battleship’s 
fire while crowds of dockers, strikers and 
proletariate assembled on the wharfage 
and with bared heads passed in turn before 
the corpse of the sailor whose death had 
stirred the mutinous spirit of his fellows to 
revolt. Odessa had been warned to expect 
bombardment if supplies were not sent 
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LIEUTENANT PEARY, HIS WIFE AND SON. 


_ The Lieutenant sailed from Bar Harbor, Me., July 19, on 
his ship the Roosevelt to make his last attempt to reach the 
pon Pole. This picture was made a short time before he 
sailed. 


aboard, and a shell or two from the thirteen- 
inch armament appear to have been dropped 
among Cossacks and police as evidence of 
good faith. When a score had been thus 
killed, coal and eatables were forthcoming 
under circumstances which the censor leaves 
in obscurity. A breathless world was next 
apprised that the intrepid naval reformer, 
Admiral Chukhnin, had despatched a squad- 
ron under Vice-Admiral Kruger to make an 
end of all this. 


RUGER made the run to Odessa with 
his squadron, formed a ring of war- 
ships about the Kuiaz Potemkine, caused the 
censor to edify mankind with a detailed 
story of the surrender of the mutineers, and 
then fled, leaving the crew of the huge float- 
ing fortress in possession of the harbor and 
its adjacent waters. Therelief of Odessans 
at this fiasco seems to have been genuine. 
One mutinous battleship was bad enough. 
With Kruger in port there was prospect of 
a whole insubordinate squadron. The 
Russian vice-admiral could not trust his 
crews. Already the Kuniaz Potemkine upris- 
ing had inspired revolt aboard a_ second- 
class battleship, the George Pobiedonosetz. 
The mutiny in this vessel was quelled or 
coaxed away in forty-eight hours, but the 
crews of the remaining ships were mani- 
festly in no mood to hurl explosives at their 
fellows. The censor was more amenable to 
suasion and once more sent out word of a 
surrender. But there was no surrender for 
days, when, after erratic cruises between 
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Russian and Roumanian ports, relieved by 
proclamations to the powers, by quests of 
supplies at the cannon’s mouth and by the 
reduction of Russia’s naval power to a posi- 
tively Turkish level of imbecility, the crew 
of the Kuniaz Potemkine permitted her to be 
boarded by the authorities of a town on the 
Roumanian coast. Once more Vice-Ad- 
miral Kruger came upon the scene and 
found the most renowned of the Czar’s 
remaining naval units flooded and sunk. 
The mutineers had opened every stopcock 
and decamped. 


ONTINENTAL Europe looks upon the 
mutiny aboard the Kutaz Potemkine 
and the mutinous spirit aboard other units of 
the Black Sea fleet as symptoms of revolu- 
tion, but not as revolution itself. The Paris 
Temps, official apologist for Russia to France, 
tells us that the Czar must learn from this in- 
cident the need of peace as a preliminary to 
domestic ‘‘reforms.’’ The Figaro (Paris) is 
convinced, as usual, that there has been 
““exaggeration,’’ and the clerical Gaulots 
(Paris) suspects the Jews and the socialists of 
other lands than Russia of complicity in the 
proceedings. But while the solid and sub- 
stantial element in the French press is sym- 
pathetic in form, the radical dailies, like the 
Action, the Aurore, the Humanité and the 
Lanterne are denouncing autocracy, asking 
the value of an ally of whom such “‘infamies”’ 
are to be expected as a matter of course, and 
predicting the downfall of the Czar’s govern- 
ment. The Berlin press, notably the Post 
and the Kreuz Zeitung, would seem to fear 
that the army may prove as disaffected as the 
navy, although there are some reasons for 
inclining to the idea that the troops will not 
mutiny by wholesale, as they have done 
aboard ship. The Socialist Vorwdrts and its 
sympathizers assert that revolution has come 
in Russia at last. The Black Sea is “‘antici- 
pating the near future.’”’ Austrian organs, 
supposed to understand Russian conditions . 
thoroughly, say that there isnorevolutionary 
organization worthy the name. This is the 
impression of the Neue Freie Presse (Vienna). 
It thinks the proletariate will not perpetrate 
anything more than local risings and that the 
liberal reformers are determined upon ‘“‘or- 
derly progress.” Yet should the army fail 
the autocracy all would be lost. The T7r- 
buna (Rome) and most Italian dailies, other 
than socialist, think the Czardom will escape 
the peril and quell all insurrection. 
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LLOYD MIFFLIN’S STONE BUNGALOW, NORWOOD, NEAR COLUMBIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Twenty acres of forest-trees surround it. The figure in the foreground is the poet 
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The Rehabilitation of Oscar Wilde 


There is no more significant phenomenon 
in the literary world at the present time than 
that presented by the revival of interest in 
the writings of Oscar Wilde. Ever since his 
disgrace and imprisonment ten years ago, his 
name has rested under a black cloud. Well- 
bred Englishmen, it is said, resolved, as if by 
tacit agreement, never to mention his name. 
But the sheer genius of the man has broken 
down every barrier raised against him. ‘‘ De 
Profundis,’’ the poignant record of his prison 
life, has proved the literary sensation of the 
past winter, and has been eagerly read and 
discussed in many countries. New editions 
of his works are constantly appearing. Suc- 
cessful revivals of ‘‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest” (in New York) and of ‘‘Lady 
Windermere’s Fan”’ (in London) have served 
to emphasize his unique talents as a play- 
wright. His drama, ‘‘Salome,’’ which was 
performed years ago in Berlin and suggested 
to Richard Strauss the theme for a new 
opera, has lately been given in London. 
Booksellers in New York are advertising 
Wilde’s writings as those of ‘‘the greatest 
Irishman of letters since Swift.” And now, 
following in the wake of what to many may 
seem extravagant eulogy, comes the astound- 
ing rumor, put in circulation by a young 
American poet, that Wilde is not dead, as 
has been universally supposed, but is alive at 
this moment! 

Michael Monahan, in an article on ‘Oscar 
Wilde’s Atonement,” in The Papyrus (Cran- 
ford, N. J.), reminds us that ‘‘though you 
can pass sentence of social death upon a 
man, you can not execute a Book!—you can 
not lay your hangman’s hands upon an Idea, 
and all the edicts of Philistia are powerless 
against it. For true genius is the rarest and 
most precious thing in the world, and God 
has wisely ordained that the malice or stupid- 
ity of men shall not destroy it.”” He con- 
tinues: 

Oscar Wilde went to his prison with the burden 
of such shame and reprobation as has never been 
laid upon a literary man of equal eminence. Not 
a voice was raised for him—the starkness of his 
guilt silenced even his closest friends and warmest 
admirers. The world at large approved his pun- 
ishment. That small portion of the world which 
is loth to see the suffering of any sinner was 


revolted by the nature of his offense and turned 
away without a word; the sin of Oscar Wilde 
claimed no charity and permitted of no discussion. 
Had his crime been murder itself, his famé and 
genius would have raised up defenders on every 
hand. As it was, all mouths were stopped and 
the man went broken-hearted to his doom. 

But while his body lay in prison, the children of 
his mind pleaded for him, and such is the invinci- 
ble appeal of genius, the heart of the world began 
to be troubled in despite of itself. His books 
came forth slowly from their hiding-places; his 
name was restored here and there to a catalogue; 
a little emotion of pity was awakened in his favor. 
Then from his prison cell rose a cry of soul-an- 
guish, of utter pathos, of supreme expiation, which 
stirred the heart of pity to its depths. The 
feigner was at last believed when the world had 
made sure of the accents of his agony and could 
put its finger in each of his wounds. -Society had 
sentenced this poet: the poet both sentenced and 
forgave society, in the ‘‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol,” 
thus achieving the most original paradox of his 
fantastic genius and throwing about his shame 
something of the halo of martyrdum,/ He did 
more than this, in the judgment of his feliow 
artists—he purchased his redemption and 
snatched his name from the mire of infamy into 
which it had been cast. 


“De Profundis,” in the opinion of Mr. 
Monahan, “will take rank with the really 
memorable human documents.” Of this 
book he says further: 


I can accept as authentic Wilde’s testament of 
sorrow, even tho it be written in a style which 
often dazzles with beauty, surprises with paradox, 
and sometimes intoxicates with the rapture of the 
inevitable artist. He could not teach his hand to 
unlearn its cunning, strive as he might. Like 
Narcissus wondering at his own beauty in the 
fountain, no sooner had he begun to tell the tale of 
his sorrow than the loveliness of his words seized 
upon him, and the sorrow that found such expres- 
sion seemed a thing almost to be desired. 

So when Oscar Wilde took up the pen in his 
prison solitude to make men weep, he did that 
indeed, but too soon he delighted them as of yore. 
Art, his adored mistress, whispered her thrilling 
consolations to the poor castaway—they had 
taken all from him, liberty, honor, wealth, fame, 
mother, wife, children, and shut him up in an iron 
hell, but by God! they should not take her. With 
this little pen in hand they were all under his feet, 
solemn judge, stolid jury, the beast of many heads 
and the whited British Philistia. Let them come on 
now!—but soft, the poet’s anger is gone in a mo- 
ment, for beauty, faithful to one who had loved her 
t’other side o’ madness, comes and fills his narrow 
cell with her adorable presence, bringing the glory 
of the sweet world he had lost.—the breath of 
dawn, the scented hush of summer nights, the 
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Famous Men of Letters Caricatured 


These drawinzs are by Joseph Simpson, an English artist who is coming into prominence. 
cFall in The International Studio, (London), ** who can approach Joseph Simpson in 


caricaturist,” says Mr. Haldane 


“There is no living 


decorative sense, in massing and arrangement, or for beauty of —— ; A rich rhythmic sense of line, the resoundin; 
‘oO 


effect of his deep blacks, the informing and suggestive 


se, the almost 


inesque balance of the portrait, the technica’ 


fitness of the line employed to state the peculiarities of the personality portrayed—these qualities are not to be surpassed 


by any living caricaturist.” 


peace of April rains, the pageant of the autumn 
lands, the changeful wonder of thesea. Imagina- 
tion brushes away his bounds of stone and steel to 
give him all her largess of the past; — fig- 
ures of poesy and romance known and loved from 
his sinless youth (the man is always an artist, but 
you see! he can weep); the elect company of 
classic ages to whom his soul does reverence and 
who seem not to scorn him; the fair heroines of 
immortal story who in the old days, as his dreams 
so often told him, had deemed him worthy of their 
love—he would kneel at their white feet now, but 
their sweet glances carry no rebuke; the kind 
poets, his beloved masters in Apollo, who bend 
upon him no alienated gaze; the heroes, the sages 
who had inspired his boyish heart, the sceptred 
and mighty sons of genius who had roused in him 
a passion for fame—all come thronging at the 
summons of memory and fancy—a far dearer and 
better world than that which had denied, cursed 
and condemned him, and which he was to know 
no more. 

The astonishing rumor above referred to, 
that Wilde still lives, is given publicity in an 
article in the New York Critic (July). The 
writer, George Sylvester Viereck, repeats the 
remarks of an unnamed lady who said to him: 
“Oscar Wilde is not dead at all the 
monks in a Spanish cloister have taken him 
under their shelter’; and he adds the (ap- 
parently conflicting) testimony of a booksell- 
er’s clerk who declared that he had seen 
Wilde recently in New York and had talked 
with him. Mr. Viereck thinks that, quite 
apart from the evidence cited, there are rea- 
sons for supposing that Wilde is not dead. 
He discerns ‘‘a mind, a master’s will” behind 
the Wilde movement on the Continent, 
“especially in Germany, where it is at pres- 
ent, without exaggeration, the leading move- 
ment of the day,” and in support of this 


theory points to the fact that all Wilde’s 
greater work has been kept steadily before 
the public, while access to the immature 
books of his earlier period has been jealously 
guarded. He lays stress on a sentence in 
“‘De Profundis,’’ which appears in the Ger- 
man, but not in the English, editions: ‘‘ Ter- 
rible as are the dead when they arise from 
their graves, the living that come back from 
the grave are far more terrible.”” He goes on 
to say: 


The question now arises: How could it have 
been done? It is known that Mr. Wilde’s knowl- 
edge of French approached perfection. In fact 
he seems to have mastered it as absolutely, to 
judge from ‘‘Salome,” as his native tongue,—for 
that play was written in French for Sarah Bern- 
hardt. He could easily have grown a beard and 
lived in some little town in Southern France or, 
as one report suggests, in a Spanish monastery, 
without being known, perhaps with the wish of 
never being known, and of passing the rest of his 
life as a silent looker-on. There would have to 
be accomplices, of course. But we know that 
only a few friends attended his funeral. His 
family took no part in it. And so it is possible 
that under that grave in Paris, over which Lord 
Alfred Douglas, the only friend of the unhappy 
poet, who never deserted him, wrote the follow- 


ing: 
Mais verbis nihil addere audebant 

Et supra illos stillabat eloquium meum. 

(They have dared to add nothing to my words, 
And above them flowed my eloquence. ) 

—that in this grave there sleeps some poor beggar 
or some honest bourgeois who never dreamed 
that he should rest in a poet’s tomb. 


Mr. Viereck closes his article with these 
interrogations: ‘‘ Was not this brilliant lover 
of the paradoxical capable of making his 
very life and death a paradox, and in the 
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phrase of a Greek poet, ‘to be and not to be, 
not being to be’? And was not the Unex- 
pected, the Sensational, the element in which 
he loved to move in life and art? And 
would it not be quite in accordance with his 
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character to carry to the last point of con- 
sistency the Christ pose, blasphemous per- 
haps, which he adopted especially in his last 
book ‘De Profundis,’ and from his tomb to 
roll the stone and rise from the dead?” 





American Literature 


Mr. Henry Dwight Sedgwick, a New York 
author and lawyer, is impressed by the pro- 
found influence exerted on our literature by 
what he terms ‘‘the reading mob’’—a mob 
which has for him the same reality as the 
clamoring crowds that have stormed Bas- 
tiles and inaugurated revolutions. ‘‘The 
importance of numbers,’’ he says, “‘is best 
seen in a street mob, which becomes more 
tumultuous, more passionate, more a crea- 
ture of instinct and less a creature of reason, 
the larger it is. So, too, the reading mob, 
the bigger it grows, becomes more emotional, 
more excited, it reads and talks with greater 
avidity, is increasingly vehement in its likes, 
dislikes, and opinions, forces the book on 
its neighbors with greater rigor, buys, bor- 
rows, gives, and lends more and more with 
the swift and sure emotions of instinct.” 
He continues (in The Atlantic Monthly, 
July): 

The reading mob is of indiscriminate compo- 
sition, except that it requires a certain homo- 
geneity from its division into three varieties: 
The proletariat reading mob which reads dime 
novels, the lower bourgeois reading mob which 
reads the novels of Albert Ross, and E. P. Roe and 
the like, and the upper bourgeois reading mob 
which reads Winston Churchill, Charles Major, 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
Hallie Erminie Rives, and others. 

Like the street mob, the reading mob ex- 
hibits marked phenomena of contagious ex- 
citement. It manifests expectation, fixed 
attention, and eagerness—‘‘I must get the 
book right away,” ‘You must read it at 
once’’—haste to get at the plot, to assimil- 
ate experience, to devour the story. It 
“displays a craving for emotional stimulus, 
and also that peculiar mobbish behavior 
which we detect in the difference between 
the perusal of a classic, Balzac or Thackeray, 
and that of acurrent novel.” Furthermore, 
it ‘“‘shows the excitement caused by the 
sense of numbers, the feeling that the individ- 
ual is of no consequence except as one of a 
crowd, represented by such phrases as 
‘everybody is talking of it,’ ‘everybody is read- 
ing it.’’’ The factors contributing to such 


and the Mob Spirit 


emotions are advertisements, publishers, 
wholesale booksellers, retail dealers, book 
agents, news-stands, parlor-car peddlers and 
circulating libraries; but ‘‘far more effective 
than these,” says Mr. Sedgwick, ‘‘are the 
murmurous buzz and hum of question and 
answer, ‘Have you read it? ... No? you 
must,’ repeated in boudoir, drawing room, 
club, in the train, at the lunch-table, over 





BALZAC 


This famous statue of Rodin’s was ordered by the “Société 
des Gens de Lettres,” of Paris, but rejected by that body. 
At the time of its exhibition in the Paris Salon, “the clamor 
was extraordinary; some people raged at what they con- 
sidered a scandalous practical joke, others warmly defended 
the new work.” 
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teacups, over the cigarette, under the um- 
brella. Expectation quickens, attention be- 
comes rigid, and the mob novel, like a mag- 
net, draws all to it.”” He goes on to say: 


The spread of contagion is extraordinary. 1 
note some statistics. In September, 1901, ‘‘The 
Crisis’? was the most read novel (of the upper 
bourgeois type) in Portland, Boston, New Haven, 
Providence, New York, Baltimore, Washington, 
Memphis, Atlanta, New Orleans, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Albany, Rochester, Toledo, Toronto, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, St. Paul, Kansas City, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Los Angeles, and Portland (Oregon). 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to 
Mexico, the whole reading mob was deep in ‘‘The 
Crisis.’” The next month defervescence began, 
and the mob’s attention shifted to ‘‘The Right of 
Way,” which took first place in popularity, and 
kept the lead in November and December, Janu- 
aryandFebruary. During the period while ‘‘The 
Crisis’” was the popular leader, ‘‘The Helmet of 
Navarre’ trod on its heels in mobbish favor. In 
New York, Boston, and Cleveland, ‘‘The Helmet 
of Navarre’’ was second in the race, in New 
Haven, Portland (Maine), and Dallas, it was 
third, in Portland (Oregon) and Denver it was 
fourth, and in Louisville it ran ahead. 

These waves of contagion sweep over the read- 
ing mob, just as contagious emotions ruffle up a 
street mob. But the initial cause is obscure. 
What does first stir the reading mob toward a 
particular novel? Advertising is a factor, but the 
outward cause, the suggestion, is far less impor- 
tant than the condition of receptivity. 


The only remedies for the present situa- 
tion, according to Mr. Sedgwick’s view, 
are art and authority. ‘‘In a country so 
large, so thickly populated, where there is so 
much vigor, energy, and will,’ he concludes, 
‘it is not unreasonable to hope that artists 





AUGUSTE RODIN 
The Michael Angelo of the Modern World.”’ 


will come; but they will require sympathy, 
comprehension, support, and these can be 
made ready only by the critic. His first 
task must be to tame the turbulent mob 
spirit, in which we Americans take so much 
pride and pleasure.”’ 





The Genius of Rodin 


Henley, the English poet, once referred to 
Auguste Rodin as ‘“‘the Michael Angelo of 
the modern world,’’ and M. Camille Mau- 
clair, the French author of a newly pub- 
lished study* of Rodin’s life and work, 
thinks that France may justly make this 
estimate her own. He adds his conviction 
that Rodin is ‘“‘the greatest living French 
artist and one of the most complex and 
powerful movers of thought in modern art.” 

In America special interest has been at- 
tracted to Rodin’s work at this time owing 
to the fact that one of his masterpieces, 
“The Thinker,” has recently been repro- 
duced in plaster and presented to the Met- 
*Aucuste Ropin—Tue Man—His Ipzas—His Wosns. By 


Camille Mauclair. Translated by Clementina Black. 
Dutton & Co 


ropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 
This figure was designed to occupy a place 
on the uppermost beam of a Cyclopean 
‘*Gate of Hell,” on which Rodin is now 
working. Savs. M. Mauclair: 


‘*The Gate of Hell” is the plan of a piece of 
work unique in the sculpture of modern days, 
a plan slowly elaborated, and of which every 
detail has been foreseen and analyzed for years. 
No one has dared to undertake so audacious an 
assemblage of figures upon such a scheme, and 
the scheme is present to Rodin in its entirety. 
He by no means forgets the decorative effect nor 
the harmonious aspects, the concords that the 
gate should have, and if ever the Government 
should require him to deliver his work he would 
be able to do so without delay. Twenty years 
in the studio have matured it in his mind. The 
work that Dante inspired has assumed a more 
general significance. Low-relief, high-relief, fig- 
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BUST OF MADAME V 
A charming example of Rodin’s female portraiture. 


ures standing free, groups, single figures, all 
the styles of sculpture are gathered into the 
symphony of a throng, lost amid whirling mists 
of hell and converging toward the figure of The 
Thinker. The conception embraces centuries. 
Ugolino is there, and so are centaurs, female 
fauns, satyrs, and creatures dreamed of by 
Baudelaire, abstract personifications of vices— 
in particular, there is the extraordinary group of 
the miser dying of hunger over his treasure be- 
side a prostitute (“‘Avarice and Lewdness’’). 
The Thinker, in his austere nudity and pen- 
sive strength, is’at onefand the same time the 
alarmed Adam, the implacable Dante, and the 
compassionate Virgil of this frightful unre- 
strained humanity, but he is, above all, the an- 
cestor, the first man, simple and unconscious, 
looking down on what he has begotten. 


Perhaps the most famous of all Rodin’s 
statues is that of Balzac, which has been a 
subject of controversy ever since the day it 
left the sculptor’s studio. It was ordered 
by the ‘Société des Gens de Lettres,”’ of Paris, 
but was rejected by that body. Exhibited 
in the Salon of 1898, it ‘‘created such a com- 
motion,” says M. Mauclair, ‘‘that for a week 
the public forgot, over it, the events of the 
vast serial story, the Dreyfus affair. The 
clamor was extraordinary; some people 
raged at what they considered a scandalous 
practical joke, others warmly defended the 
new work.” The writer continues: 


What, then, was this ‘‘Balzac’”’ which was so 
much detested, and about which the most 


. 


abusive and extraordinary things were written? 
Merely the imagefof the great writer, draped in a 
dressing-gown, with empty, hanging sleeves; he 
has risen in the night and is walkingup and down, 
disturbed and sleepless, pursuing an idea that 
has suddenly presented itself. He is bent for- 
ward, his head thrown back, the eyes deep-set, 
and the mouth contracted in a smile of challenge. 
The powerful neck—the neck indeed of a bull— 
emerges from the open wrapper. Rodin made 
use oO various daguerreotypes, and especially of 
a celebrated portrait of Balzac, that shows him 
in shirt-sleeves with one brace, and folded arms. 
The enormous proportions of the head, the amaz- 
ing strength of the thorax, the monstrous and 
leonine character of the face are all exact. 
‘*His was the countenance of an element,” said 
Lamartine of Balzac, “‘with a torso that was 
ae at the head by an enormous neck, short 
egs and short arms.’’ These words absolutely 
justify the statue. Rodin had made studies for 
it in the nude (there are some fine clay models 
of the subject in his studio), then he clothed it 
with a gown (or to be more exact with a bath- 
wrap, for that is what Balzac’s famous monk’s 
robe was), and proceeded to simplify the folds 
until he had left only the two or three essential 
ones. The result thus obtained, with the dis- 
proportionZof body and legs, led Rodin to hide 
the short, ugly, useless arms under the drapery, 
and the figure thus assumed pretty much the 
appearance of a mummy, of a sort of monolith, 
from which nothing stood out but the one point 
of interest, the savage and magnificent animality 





VICTOR HUGO 


The central re of an uncompleted monument ordered by 
the French Government after Hugo’s death in 1883 
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of the head, with its darkened gaze and the 
bitterly curved mouth. 

Like many another man of genius, Rodin 
had to pass through a period of neglect and 
misunderstanding. But at the present time 
there is no danger of his talents being under- 
valued. He is said to have commissions that 
would take two hundred years to execute. 
‘Youth greets him as a chieftain, and his 
detractors are silent,’’ says M. Mauclair. 
‘Rodin is kept within the bounds of the nor- 
mal,’’ he adds, ‘‘and protected from the au- 
dacities of his strange and troubled imagina- 
tion, by his imperturbable technical certainty 
and by his admiration for some few masters. 
As was the case with Baudelaire and Poe, 
his purity and grandeur of form save him; 
like Dante, this lover of gloomy beauty 
hangs over the verge of passion’s hell without 
falling into it.”” To quote further: 

Rodin’s art is healthy because it feeds upon nat- 
ural truth and general logic. He is the supreme 
painter of man bowed by intense, melancholic, 
feverish, constricting thought; but also he is the 
caressing creator of women in love, the poet of 
youth, embracing and radiant. Only a genius 
can have the diversity of mind that produces 
‘The Burghers of Calais,’ ascetic and medieval, 
the spasmodic;,‘‘ Hell,” the almost abstract ‘‘ Bal- 





THE THINKER 


Designed to crown a Cyclo “Gate of Hell.” A plaster 
cast of this statue was recently presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in New York. 
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THOUGHT 

One of Rodin’s best known works and “the vefy symbol 
of his art.” It occupies a place in the Museum of the 
Luxembourg. 


zac,” the bronze busts worthy of Donatello, and 
the images of women carved in the radiant and 
golden marble of Attica by a sensuous and subtle 
enthusiast who has rediscovered the soul of Hel- 
lenic beauty. This union of technical skill, 
evolved according to the secrets of the antique 
with a power of expressing all human sentiments 
from gentleness to lewdness, from the mystic to 
the pathetic, from nervous disorganization to 
carnal frankness, this union of contraries and this 
universality, are not to be found in any of our 
forerunners. Not Puget, nor Rude, nor any of 
our masters has had such intellectual ubiquity, 
such strength of condensation; in these points it 
is allowable, even in our own day, to acknowledge 
Rodin as supreme in the rich French school, and 
thus to anticipate the judgment of the future, in 
whose eye she will loom yet larger. 


In conversation with M. Mauclair, Rodin has 
freely expressed the ideas that guide himin his 
work. These are set down in part as follows: 


We need to make excavations not in the earth, 
but towards heaven. 

I put my models into positions like those of 
Michael Angelo. But as 1 went on observing the 
free attitudes of my models I perceived that they 
possessed these naturally, and that Michael An- 
gelo had not preconceived them, but merely trans- 
scribed them according to the personal inspiration 
of human beings moved by the need of action. I 
went to Rome to look for what may be found 
everywhere: the latent heroic in every natural 
movement. 

Artislikelove. For many people it isa dream, 
a psychological complication, a palace, a perfume, 
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a stage scene; but nothing of the sort! The 
essential of love is the a: all the rest is onl 
detail, charming and full of passion, but detail. 
It is the same in art: people come and praise my 
symbols and expressions to me; but I know that 
the plans are the essential things. «. sue 
human body is like a walking temple, and like 
a temple it has a central point around which the 
volumes place and spread themselves. When 
one understands that, one has everything. It is 
simple but it must be seen and academicism refuses 
tosee it. Instead of recognizing that that is the 
key to my method they prefer to say that lama 
poet. . . . People feel confusedly the differ- 
ence between an art resting on conventions and 
one derived from truth. Men of genius 
are just those who, by their trade-skill, carry the 
essential thing to perfection. 

I do not deny that there is exaltation in my 
works; but that exaltation existed not in me, 
but in nature, in movement. The divine work 
is naturally exalted. As for me, all I do is to be 
true; my temperament is not ‘“‘exalted”’; it is 
patient. I am not a dreamer, but a mathemati- 
cian; and if my sculpture is good it is because it 
is geometrical. 


Of Rodin, the man, we are told: 


He appears simple, precise, reserved. . . . 
Gradually, beneath his essential simplicity, one 
discovers features that were at first hidden: he 
is ironical, sensuous, nervous, proud» He con- 
tains as possibilities all the passions that he ex- 
presses with so vibrating a magnificence, and 
one begins to perceive the secret links between 
this calm, almost cheerful man and the art that 
he reveals. At certain moments his clear and 
rather vague eyes become full of phosphorescent 
points, the face grows sardonic and almost faun- 
like; at others it saddens and discloses a sickness 
for infinity. This man is the comrade of his 
dumb, white creatures; he loves them, follows 
their abstract life, has moral obligations toward 
them. Fundamentally, the one thing with 
which Rodin is really concerned is the life of per- 
manent forms. . When one knows Rodin 
well, one ceases to be able to separate him from his 
work. He can no longer think otherwise than 
symbolically by slow deposits of accumulated 
sensations which work on in the deep strata of his 
consciousness and suddenly blossom and take a 
name. His statues are states of the soul. 





Ruskin’s Sweeping 


Ruskin’s judgments on literature were 
often ‘‘hopelessly petulant and unfair,” 
says Mr. R. Warwick Bond, a writer in 
The Contemporary Review (June), and he sus- 
tains his contention by making numerous 
citations from Ruskin’s works. A lecture 
delivered at Dublin in 1868, and now bound 
with ‘‘Sesame and Lilies,’ yields the pessi- 
mistic reflection that ‘‘poetry and sculp- 
ture and painting, though only great when 
they strove to teach us something about the 
gods, never had taught us anything trust- 
worthy about the gods, but had always be- 
trayed their trust in the crisis of it, and, 
with their powers at the full reach, became 
ministers to pride and tolust”’; and in this 
lecture Ruskin takes as examples Milton, 
whose poetic description of a war in 
heaven is declared to be ‘‘in great part 
spoiled and degraded’”’ from Hesiod’s ac- 
count of the war of the Gods and Titans, and 
Dante, whose ‘‘ Vita Nuova” is character- 
ized as ‘‘a dream in which every grotesque 
type or fantasy of heathen tradition is re- 
newed and adorned, and the destinies of 
the Christian Church, under their most 
sacred symbols, become literally subordinate 
to the praise of one dear Florentine maid- 
en.” In ‘‘Preterita’’ occurs this passage on 


Shakespeare: 
Very certainly, Coriolanus and Julius Cesar did 


Literary Judgments 


not in the least cheer or strengthen my heart in 
its Monte-Rosean solitude [#.e., in 1845, zt. 26]; 
and as I try to follow the clue of Shakespearean 
power over me since, I cannot feel that it has been 
anywise wholesome for me to have the world rep- 
resented as a place where, for the best sort of 
people, everything always goes wrong; or to have 
my conceptions of that best sort of people so much 
confused by images of the worst. To have king- 
hood represented in the Shakespearean cycle b 
Richards II. and III. instead of > by Henrys IV. 
and VIII. instead of II.; by King John, finished 
into all truths of baseness and grief, while Henry 
V. is only a king of fairy-tale; or in the realm of 
imagination by the folly of Lear, the cruelty of 
Leontes, the furious and foul guilt of Macbeth and 
the Dane. Why must the persons of Iago and 
Iachimo, of Tybalt and Sieend. _of Isabel’s 
brother and Heiena’s lord, pollute, or wither with 
their shadows, every happy scene in the loveliest 
plays; and they, the loveliest, be all mixed and 
encumbered with languid and common work,— 
to one’s best hope spurious, certainly; so far as 
original, idle and disgraceful?—and all so inex- 
tricably and mysteriously that the writer him- 
self is not only unknowable, but inconceivable; 
and his wisdom so useless, that at this time of 
being and speaking [1886], among active and 
purposeful Englishmen, I know not one who 
shows a trace of ever having felt a passion of 
Shakespeare’s, or learnt a lesson from him. 


After this it is not surprising to find 
Ruskin gravely asserting that Grote’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Greece’”’ could have been done 
better by any London.clerk with an income 
of thirty shillings a week; and that Words- 
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BUFFALO’S NEW ART GALLERY 


_ This beautiful building recently dedicated, isa gift to the city from John J. Albright, after whom it isnamed. It 
is a white marble structure, 250 feet long and 150 feet deep, and is an example of purest Ionic architecture. A poem 
by Richard Watson Gilder, read at the opening ceremonies, is reproduced in the Department of Current Poetry. 


worth was ‘‘simply a Westmoreland peasant, 
with considerably less shrewdness than most 
border Englishmen or Scotchmen.” “I 
much doubt there being many inglorious 
Miltons in our country churchyards,” 
Ruskin adds; ‘‘but I am very sure there are 
many Wordsworths resting there, who were 
inferior to the renowned one only in caring 
less to hear themselves talk.” 

These expressions seem quite moderate, 
however, when compared with the terms 
applied by Ruskin to fiction. He tells his 
workmen readers in ‘‘ Fors Clavigera” that 
the four great novelists of his own age have, 
with the best intentions, been quite power- 
less for good, though ‘‘of the essential mis- 
chief done by them there is, unhappily, no 
doubt whatever.’”” In Miss Edgeworth, he 
says, morality is obtruded to weariness; 
while Scott’s romance is represented as a 
ridiculous affair of pasteboard helmets and 
hobby-horses. Dickens sets everybody’s 
face in wrinkles; and Thackeray is a meat- 
fly who makes one sick of one’s dinner. At 
this point we quote directly from Mr. Bond’s 
paper: 

In Ruskin’s articles on fiction [published in 
The Nineteenth Century, 1880 and 1881] he runs 
amuck against the whole modern school. All of 
them are votaries of ‘‘the Divinity of Decompo- 
sition.”” The French Romantics are utterly de- 
praved. Balzac, with his amazing power of por- 
traiture and encyclopedic grasp of life, is a mere 
degenerate—‘‘no good is ever done to society by 
the pictorial representation of its diseases.” 
Victor Hugo, with his vivid imagination and 


world of invention, is anathema for his agonising 
situations and ‘‘fimetic’’ horrors. Dickens in 
‘*Bleak House”’ goes out of his way to invent and 
vary modes of horrible death for a number of 
quiet, respectable, at least not villainous folk. 
Success is generally sought by offering a recog- 
nisable description of the reader’s own blotches 
and pimples. ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss” is per- 
haps the most striking ‘‘instance extant of this 
study of cutaneous disease.’’ Not a character 
in the book deserves study or printer’s type. 
Maggie is quite commonplace for a heroine, Tom 
a clumsy and cruel lout, and the rest ‘“simply the 
sweepings out of a Pentonville omnibus.’ 

Mr. Bond thinks that the violence of much 
of this writing can be explained only in its 
relation to Ruskin’s physical condition. 
‘“‘Tll-health,” he says, ‘‘and the constant 
contradiction of the healthful happy ideals 
dear to him, too often soured his temper and 
jaundiced his outlook. He knew his own 
bitterness — a bitterness enhanced, perhaps, 
by the thought that his earlier and calmer 
work was being antiquated before it could 
produce its effect. Something of his invec- 
tive tendency, too, may be set down to 
Carlyle’s example.’’ The writer adds: 

What other end could be looked for to an activ- 
ity so multiform and so iil-regulated than the 
sudden snapping of the cord that tethered the 
whirling brain to life and consciousness? “I 
know,” he writes pathetically in one of his 
affectionate letters to Mr. F. S. Ellis, “that my 
illnesses have preety weakened the physical 
grasp of the brain.” ost of us will feel that the 
inflammation was there long before it declared 
itself, and that he had fostered it by this reckless 
course of what almost deserves the name of intel- 
lectual debauchery. 
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The Heroic Optimism of Thomas Hardy 


Two kinds of optimism exist in this world, 
says Prof. E..S. Bates, of Oberlin College; 
the one he calls ‘‘docile optimism,” the 
other ‘“‘heroic optimism.”’ The first, he 
avers, is a familiar American quality, handed 
down to us by such writers as Emerson and 
Whitman; the second is the underlying 
motive of the work of Ibsen, Zola, Tolstoy, 
and, pre-eminently, of Thomas Hardy. 
Proceeding to a fuller definition of terms, he 
says (International Journal of Ethics, July): 

Docile optimism assumes without question the 
ultimate worth of the social order in which we 
live; it assumes, in most cases, the pre-eminent 
value of human happiness and believes that to 
this end should be subordinated reflection and 
investigation; it loves order, system, uniformity, 
and, at least in its most exalted form, fixes its 
steadfast gaze in submissive adoration of the 
Supreme Perfection in whose clear light the dis- 
colorings of incompleteness or even actual evil 
are quite lost to view. ... 

Such is the point of view of the docile optimist, 
and it is a point of view with which in its various 
forms we in America are thoroughly familiar. 
Sometimes it has appeared among us arrayed in the 
gaudy garments of materialism, sometimes it has 
robed itself in the beautiful white drapery of trans- 
cendentalism. Ralph Waldo Emerson taught 
us the doctrine in such winning form as raised our 
souls to the Heaven of his own belief; Sidney 
Lanier sang in lyric strains of triumph the same 
faith when he told how wandering over the whole 
world Love seeks in vain for Hell; Walt Whitman 
taught us in his franker fashion that every human 
motive or emotion is a motive or emotion for 
good; and, finally, our ~ literary force of 
the day, Mr. William D. Howells, in his com- 
plete creed of the conventional and common- 
place, stands for docile optimism without limit. 

In this, asin much other, American writing 
Professor Bates finds ‘‘something lacking.” 
‘‘In American literature of the day one who 
is earnestly seeking light upon social or 
ethical or artistic problems finds it not. He 
finds not even seriousness or courage or that 
open-mindedness dependent upon courage.” 
We need to go to Russia, France, Germany, 
England, to find writers who are facing the 
vital problems, and are striving to “learn 
thoroughly the hazards and the real possi- 
bilities in life.” Such are Ibsen, Zola and 
Tolstoy, and ‘‘among the foremost of the 
brave, among the most heroic of heroic op- 
timists, must be numbered Thomas Hardy.” 

first thought it may seem para- 

ical to call Thomas Hardy an optimist at 

all. ‘‘Throughout his works,’ as Pro- 
fessor Bates admits, ‘‘from ‘Desperate 
Remedies’ in 1870 to ‘The Dynasts’ in 1903, 


rin 


there runs an ever-increasing emphasis upon 
the sorrow and suffering of life, and an ever- 
increasing passion in the doubt or denial of 
the goodness of God.” But Hardy’s denial 
is ‘‘at least based upon real facts of life, and 
is sincere and earnest and soul-stirring.” 
Moreover, ‘‘the Bread and Wine of Truth 
is granted to none but those who have pre- 
pared themselves by intellectual vigil and 
by fasting from the cheap delights of 
emotional beliefs. The Celestial City of 
Faith is not to be reached but through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Doubt.” Professor 
Bates continues: 

Into this valley we must ride boldly if we seek 
to follow Thomas Hardy. In its gloom lurk 
more hideous enemies than mere religious foes. 
Monsters of social ignorance and social crime, 
monsters of man’s sin and woman’s shame crouch 
there. For most of us the need is that we ride 
fast through the grim vale and glance but scantily 
at the fearful shapes along the way. But in the 
very midst of their horror Thomas Hardy has 
built his hut, and during thirty years has lingered 
among them, scanning in their lair these monsters 
of crag and cavern that none have dared to track 
since the greatest of the Elizabethans died three 
centuries ago. Whoso denies the worth of 
Thomas Hardy let him likewise dare to explore 
the Valley of the Shadow and bring us a truer 
report of its meaning! 

‘*Tess of the D’Urbervilles, A Pure Woman 
Faithfully Presented,” is treated by Pro- 
fessor Bates as Hardy’s master character. 


If there be any weakness in this delineation dy 


he maintains, it lies in Hardy’s extreme 
idealism, in his ‘‘assertion of purity of pur- 
pose as the sole criterion of purity of deed,” 
and his ‘‘intense faith in the existence of this 
spiritual purity in spite of bodily defilement.”’ 
‘‘In this instance, as so often elsewhere, had 
we but the wit to see it, Thomas Hardy is not 
too pessimistic, but too optimistic for us all to 
follow him.’”’ The writer says, in conclud- 
ing: 

None of his characters are perfect :—Hardy is 
not so childish as to believe in any possibilities of 
human perfection,—and even Tess, the saintliest 
of them all, feels the force of sensual temptation. 
Nonetheless I think a fair reader will realize that 
human nature, as seen through Hardy’s ‘éyes, is 
redeemed by its power of human love. To 
sure, this love even when exalted to its highest 
form of self-sacrifice seldom seems to produce 


the conventionally expected results in mitigating 


human sorrow. On the contrary we must grant 
that the world for Hardy is not a world where 
permanent happiness and tranquillity are gener- 
ally attainable. Misery is all about us, and in- 
crease of love inevitably brings increase of suffer- 
ing. Does this view make Hardy after all a 
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pessimist? In his own eyes, I grant, he is prob- 
ably a pessimist, for in his metaphysical side- 
remarks the note of despair is beyond question 
often sounded. The deeper Hardy, however, 
whose manhood speaks to us through his spon- 
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taneous pictures of life more entirely than in his 

reflective remarks, I certainly call not a pessimist 

but an optimist, for he shows a worthy humanity, 

— to itself, unconquered by destiny, sanctified 
v love. 





Henry James on ‘“‘Newspaper :English” 


Henry James, the novelist, has been com- 
plaining of the ‘‘ untidiness and slovenliness”’ 
of American speech. In a recent address 
before the graduates of Bryn Mawr College, he 
said: ‘‘There are millions of homes in which 
the people call them- 
selves educated, and 
yet they talk about 
‘vanillar’ ice cream, 
that other ‘feller,’ and 
‘Cubar’ and ‘Port 
Ricor,’ and use other 
similarly slovenly ex- 
pressions.” /For this 
he declared the news- 
papers and common 
schools are woefully to 
blame. He called the 
newspapers “black 
eruptions of type,” 
and said that they 
resembled ‘‘the roar 
of some monster or a 
mighty maniac break- 
ing loose.’’// 

These rémarks have 
evoked widespread 
interest, and are 
generally resented. Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, 
President of Princeton 
University, was evi- 
dently thinking of the 
novelist’s criticism ; 
when he said to a New York Herald reporter: 

It is the fashion among a certain class to rather 
sneer at what they are pleased to call ‘‘newspaper 
English.’”” These Pec se should look at home 
before committing themselves, and remedy their 
own shortcomings and their laboriously correct 
style of writing. I think the English used in 
po articles is remarkably good. It is 
generally terse and clear and right to the point, 
and tells in a simple way exactly what the writer 
wants to say. It is most surprising to me to 
understand how the reporters, writing as they do 
so hurriedly and under such a great pressure, are 
ableto write so well. I can hardly comprehend it. 
None need be afraid of spoiling their taste for good 
English by reading newspapers. The articles are 
almost always delightfully free from stiltedness 
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He protests against the ‘‘untidiness and -slovenliness” of 
American speech 


and trite conventionality, which is more than can 
be said of the average collegian’s effusions/” 

\ Commenting in similar vein, the New York 
Evening Mail remarks: ‘‘Even the news- 
papers that roar mightily have a predilection 
for direct, understand- 
able English. They 
may not have much 
to say, but you know 
just what they are 
trying to say. With 
all their faults Ameri- 
can newspapers are 


tolerably lucid.”” The 
Baltimore Herald 
adds: 


The newspapers, alas! 
are not storehouses of 
Addisonian elegance. 
The perspiring reporter, 
rushing into the office 
from a night fire and 
beating his typewriter 
furiously—such a man 
has no time for well- 
rounded sentences or 
polished periods. And 
the harassed and weary 
editorial writer, forced 
to wrestle with every- 
thing from political 
economy to the feedin 
of babies in one brie 
day—certainly it is un- 
reasonable to expect him 
to write as well as Walter 
Pater. But, admitting 
all of this, is Henry 
eos i the proper authority to rebuke these 

ard-working gentlemen? Is he himself beyond 


suspicion? Are his own sentences sound in wind 
and limb? Do his own phrases always keep to 
the track? 


We opine, mney. that they donot. Take 
any considerable sentence from any of his novels 
and examine its architecture. Isn’t it wobbly 
with qualifying clauses and subassistant phrases? 
Doesn’t it wriggle and stumble and stagger and 
flounder? Isn't it ‘‘crude, untidy, careless,” 
bedraggled, loose, frowsy, disorderly, unkempt, 
uncombed, uncurried, unbrushed, unscrubbed? 
Doesn't it begin in the middle and work away 
from both ends? Doesn't it often bounce along 
for a while and then, of a sudden, roll up its eyes 
and go out of business entirely? 

Let Henry ask himseif these questions before 
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he sets out to attack his superiors. The average 
newspaper reporter writes better English than 
Henry, if good English means clear, comprehensi- 
ble English. 

Mr. Albert Henry Smyth, a writer in Book 
News (July), declares: 

It is a very difficult and dangerous thing to 
draw an indictment against a whole —— 
America is so vast and so complex that reckless 
generalizations concerning its characteristics are 
usually futile. Would not Mr. James, were he 
not eager to administer a rebuke or to coin an 
epigram, distinguish between the English spoken 
in various localities of the United States? In Eng- 
land the dialects of the counties are still very 
definite and pronounced. The speech of a York- 


shire man is unintelligible to one who is strange 


to that dialect. The Somerset man speaks an. 


English that is puzzling to the educated ear of the 
scholar from Boston or London. 

In America those dialectal differences are few 
and faint. It is only anear rather welltrained to 
phonetics that can differentiate by their speech 
the men from Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Charleston. The English language is spoken 
in much the same way in all parts of the country. 
Extraordinary pains are taken in the schools to 
impart a knowledge of the best English, and to 
create the habit of correct expression. Taking 
the country as a whole, and considering all classes 
of Americans, I am sure there is a more even 
English and a higher standard of purity in the 
United States than in Great Britain. 





Growing Importance of American History 


It has been said that a people which cares 
nothing for its past has no present and de- 
serves no future, and in a lately published 
article Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, himself 
a historian, registers his conviction that 
‘widespread interest in history is the proof 
of national consciousness and of the abiding 
sense that a nation has come to its place in 
the world.’”” Thirty years ago, as he points 
out, American history was not included in 
the scheme of the higher education. Boys 
entering college were required to know 
something of the history of Greece and Rome 
but not of their own country. During a 
great part of the nineteenth century the 
prevalent opinion seems to have been that 
there was no American history worth telling, 
and nothing illustrates better this attitude of 
mind than that Prescott and Motley devoted 
their brilliant talents to Spain and Holland 
at a period which practically had no connec- 
tion with the vast region which was to be 
one day the United States. Yet even at this 
period there were men who were awakening 
to the importance of American historical 
material. Richard Hildreth was a pioneer in 
this field, and Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Palfrey 
followed in his footsteps. Senator Lodge 
says further (in The Reader Magazine, June): 

In Francis Parkman, of a later generation 
than Bancroft or Palfrey, American literature 
found its first really great historian, one fairl 
entitled to a place in the small group of whic 
Thucydides, Tacitus, and Gibbon are the great 
and hitherto unrivaled exemplars. Mr. Parkman 
not only had untiring industry and the capacity 
for sifting evidence and marshaling facts drawn 
in many cases from the dark corners of forgotten 
manuscripts, but he possessed also the power of 
compression, the reserved but vigorous style, and 
above all the imagination, which enabled him to 


make history live and have a meaning, without 
which life and meaning it will surely die and be 
buried among incoherent annals and scientific 
catalogues of facts. In a series of volumes he 
gradually drew a noble picture of the mighty 
struggle of races, which ended in giving North 
America to the English-speaking people. The 
drama spread over a continent, the actors who 
flitted across the vast stage were Indians and 
Jesuits, courtiers of Louis XIV and sober Puritans 
of New England, French adventurers and sturdy 
Dutch traders from the Mohawk and the Hudson, 
all with the wilderness as a background and a 
future beyond imagination as the prize for which 
they blindly strove. Parkman made the world 
comprehend not only that American history was 
important, but that if it did not have the precise 
kind of picturesqueness to which that of Europe 
had accustomed us it had a picturesqueness of its 
own, a light and color and a dramatic force not 
less impressive because they differed in kind from 
what had gone before. 

Parkman began his work under conditions 
of indifference and inattention, but lived to 
see a great change in the American attitude. 
His own histories inspired two others of the 
highest type in scholarship, research and 
original thought—Mr. Henry Adams’s “‘ His- 
tory of the United States During the Ad- 
ministrations of Jefferson and Madison”’ and 
Mr. Rhodes’s work covering the period sub- 
sequent to the Compromise of 1850; and a 
little later Mr. Fiske’s and Mr. McMaster’s 
brilliant historical studies were published. 
This renaissance of historical interest Sena- 
tor Lodge explains as follows: 

We did not come to a full national consciousness 
until we had passed through the awful trial of the 
CivilWar. Then we realized what we were, and the 
trembling deference to foreign opinion, the sensi- 
tive outcry against foreign criticism, as well as 
the uneasy self-assertion and bragging which ac- 


companied them, fell from us as the burden fell 
from the shoulders of Christian. There was still 
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much to do, but the old colonial habit of mind 
was shattered beyond recovery. It lingered on 
here and there; it dies hard, but it is dying, and 
now is nearly dead. 

With the coming of a true national conscious- 
ness came the interest in the past and in history. 
[t was apparent that the United States was one 
of the most considerable facts of the age. ESx 
From the abortive attempts of the earliest 
adventurers, from the feeble settlements cling- 
ing to the Atlantic seaboard, on through the 
confused and seemingly petty history of the 
colonies and of the scattered people and small 
states struggling out of revolution and dissension 


to a larger national life, to those who saved the 
Union from disintegration, and still on to those 
who have carried her power forward to the 
Pacific and made a great nation where there wa 
none before, all alike have come to have deep 
meaning and importance. Hence the rise of 
American history, and, what is more important, 
of the general interest in that history, which 
may be trusted to separate the wheat from the 
chaff and give us not only knowledge, but also 
something worthy to take a place in literature 
by the manner in which the knowledge is com- 
municated to men. 





Household .Art in 


Everything pertaining to the colonial 
period of American history is attracting at- 
tention which is more and more directed to 
the manner and style of living. A collection 
of colonial™furniture’/made “by the late 





the Colonial Period 


Charles Leonard Pendleton, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, is peculiarly valuable from 
this point of view because it represents the 


furnishing of a typical colonial mansion. 


Selections have been made for artistic and 
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THE HALLWAY OF A TYPICAL COLONIAL MANSION 
Showing specimens of Chippendale and French Decoration—Pendleton Collection 








A DOUBLE CHAIR 
Of the Chippendale Period 


harmonious effect, and the collection has 
been donated to the public and preserved 
in its entirety. The Rhode Island School 
of Design has issued a superb catalogue 
raisonée of the pieces of the collection as they 
stood in the home of Mr. Pendleton, with 
some general views showing their arrange- 
ment in the house.* The text gives an in- 
telligent introduction to the study of 
colonial furniture and adequate commentary 
on the plates by Mr. Luke Vincent Lock- 


wood. 

Perhaps early references in colonial 
records to “Spanish tables’’ antedate the 
time covered by this book, which is mainly 
the eighteenth century. Mr. Lockwood 
gives this summary view of the art of the 
period: 

The four distinct styles arising during the 
hundred years are the Dutch, the style called 
by the name of Chippendale, the revival of the 
classic, under the brothers Adam and called b 
their name, and the styles originated by Heppel- 
white, Sheraton and their followers. he Dutch 
and Chippendale styles are so closely allied that 
they blend one into the other, so that a piece 
will often be found in Dutch outline with the 
decoration of the Chippendale school, but the 
former style being the older, they rarely if ever 
appear in the reverse order. Such pieces show- 
ing the Dutch form and the Chippendale decora- 


*TuE PENDLETON COLLECTION. 
wood. Published by the Rhode Island School of 
The edition is limited to 160 copies, printed on Japanese 
imperial vellum. One hundred and three photogravure 
plates, and about fifty decorative sketches. 


By Luke Vincent Lock- 
Design. 
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tion constitute a large proportion 
| of those now found. 

There are two essential feat- 
ures to be noted in determining 
the period to which a given 
> te err aha : the outline and 
the decoration. The latter seems 
never to have been given suf- 
ficient weight; and for that 
reason ‘specimens of Dutch and 
Chippendale furniture have been 
hopelessly mixed. Any articles 
of furniture made during the 
first three quarters of the eight- 
eenth century, which are superior 
in construction or decoration, 
have been called Chippendale. 


“There are three methods 
of collecting furniture,’ says 
Mr. Lockwood, explaining the 
character of the Pendleton col- 
lection and the omission of in- 
harmonious elements. ‘‘ The 
first is to collect specimens 
with respect to their dates, 
whereby upon completion the 
collection will contain speci- 
mens of every style and date. The second 
method is to collect pieces solely because of 

















A TILT TABLE 
Found in England and America under the discriptive name 
of “pie-crust top” 
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some historic association, 
irrespective of date or 
style. The third method 
is to form a collection hav- 
ing in view the furnishing 
of a house in the manner in 
whicha person of taste and 
possibly of wealth could 
have furnished it at the 
time the house or style was 
in fashion. This latter 
method was the one fol- 
lowed by Mr. Pendleton so 
successfully. Mr. Lock- 
wood sets forth this further 
explanation of the styles 
prevailing in the period 
covered: 














The form or outline of the 
Dutch style is invariably 
composed, at least in some 
portions, of the cyma or ogee 
curve, and is in some pieces entirely made up of 
thiscurve. Thecurvewascalled by Hogarth ‘the 
line of beauty,” and chairsin the Dutch design are 
often called in England Hogarth chairs,” prob- 
ably for two reasons: first, because such chairs 
appear in his work, notably in ‘Marriage a la 

















A COLONIAL CHAIR 


The decoration of the back is Dutch, but the outline is 
Chippendale 


A COLONIAL MANTEL 
In the Chippendale or French Style 


Mode,” and, secondly, because they are com- 
posed of the curve to which he was most partial, 
and in behalf of which he wrote his well-known 
defense. Thedecoration of the pure Dutch pieces 
is Renaissance, usually Flemish Renaissance. The 
shell ornamentation predominates, and with it 
are found the mascaron, cartouche, swag, garland 
and pendent of flowers or fruit, conventionalized 
heads of men, animals and birds, and often 
classic designs. Next in importance to the shell 
is the acanthus leaf, occurring sometimes in 
scrolls, sometimes in the decoration for the spring 
of the cabriole leg. Many of the pieces in the 
Dutch style are, however, entirely plain, except 
perhaps for the shell ornamentation, relying for 
their beauty solely on the graceful outline pro- 
duced by the cyma curve. 

In this period, too, the ball-and-claw foot be- 
came fashionable. {t was of two kinds: first 
.and earliest, the animal’s claw on a ball, later 
the bird’s claw on a ball. 

This period, for convenience, though not quite 
accurately, is made to cover from 1700 to 1735, 
although in America the same controlling motif 
was continued in the high chests of drawers 
and dressing tables down to 1775. ... 

The form of the earlier Chippendale pieces 
followed the outline of the preceding style; in the 
later pieces he dropped somewhat the ogee 
curves for the straight lines coming into fashion 
with the second revival of the classic. The out- 
line of his eee. published in his Gentleman 
and Cabinet Maker's Director are rarely pure 
ogee curves, but are usually broken into the 
short curves and shallow scrolls of the rococo 
ornamentation, and a number of his pieces were 
direct copies of the designs of the French artists 
of the regency and Louis XX’s reign, such as 
Cressent and Meissonier. 

The decoration of the pieces of the Chippen- 
dale School also followed the French, or, as in 
some of Chippendale’s best pieces, mixed the 
rococo with the Chinese and Gothic designs. 
The chief characteristics were the rococo lines, 
above mentioned, the dripping-water decora- 
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tion, the Gothic quatrefoil or trefoil, the Chinese 
frets, the husks and the shell. The designers of 
this period, however, avoided copying nature; 
thus, when carving shells, leaves, and flowers, 
they so conventionalized them as to make them 
appear rather ornaments than shells, leaves or 
flowers. 

As the word ‘“‘rocaille” or “‘rococo’”’ has a 
rather indefinite meaning to many, it may be 
well to quote here the definition given by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis in the ‘Dictionary of Architecture 
and Building.” He says: ‘‘The essence of the 
style is that these curves shall never be con- 
tinuous for more than a short distance nor make 
more than a double curve like the letter S with- 
out breaking off to begin again abruptly.”” The 
two curves most commonly used in rococo orna- 
mentation are the C and S curves. Neither, of 
course, was new with this style. The S curve 


was the cyma or ogee curve, so familiar in the 
Dutch and earlier styles, while the C curve had 
been used in architecture and furniture for many 
ears, being frequently found in furniture of the 
lemish and Dutch styles. The original feature 
lay in the new combination of these curves, to- 
gether with the rock and shell and dripping- 
water effects, and the general lack of classic or 
flowing lines characteristic of earlier periods. 


The porcelains of the collection are shown 
in eight plates and include specimens of cauli- 
flower, tortoise shell and agate, Chinese 
vases of 1750, some with the grayish green 
glaze known as Celadon, blue and white 
Chinese and the English white, salt glaze 
of the middle of the century. 





Is the Arts and Crafts Movement Degenerate? 


This question is raised by Martha S. Bens- 
ley in the New York Independent, and is 
answered by her in the affirmative. She 
points out that hand industries are now es- 
tablished in nearly one hundred centers in 
the United States, and concedes that this 
revival of the handicrafts is ‘“‘one of the 
surprising developments of recent years.” 
But she maintains that the movement is one 
of retrogression, not of progress, and that 
‘‘in truth it is become the safeguard of stag- 
nation, the guaranty of reaction, in the soci- 
ety which takes it for a household god.” 

Of the various reasons given in justifica- 
tion of the arts and crafts revival the one 
most irequently heard is that machine-made 
things are ugly and cheap. William Morris 
and his followers have argued that fabrics, 
furniture, pottery, made by machinery are 
never as beautiful as those made by hand. 
Miss Bensley disputes this argument. She 
thinks that the linen and homespun made by 
our grandmothers are beautiful ‘‘in spite, 
not because, of the fact that they are hand- 
made,’”’ and that while ‘‘some factory furni- 
ture is undoubtedly ungraceful, none of it 
need be.” She adds: ‘‘Individuality and 
distinction may perhaps be lost by the mere 
fact of infinite reproduction, but beauty need 
not be, and our wares can be as lovely in 
shape and color even though a thousand drink 
from cups of the same shape.” To quote 
further: 

As the chief tenet of the arts and crafts enthusi- 
asts is that machine-made things are ugly and un- 
serviceable, it is certainly fair to expect that hand- 


made things, and especially their own productions, 
shall be both beautiful and useful. At a recent 


shows it’s done by hand.’ 


arts and crafts exhibition of pottery, where the 
entries were passed on by an arts and crafts jury, 
there were a large number of so-called jugs and 
vases which were only useful to look at. They 
were doubtless beautiful in color and shape when 
any desire for use was entirely eliminated from the 
mind, but many of them were so narrow at the 
mouth as to make it difficult to get water into 
them and to preclude all possibility of their either 
holding flowers or being washed inside. 

‘“*Look,”’ said I to a dealer in china, ‘‘at the fig- 
ure on the bottom of this plate; it isn’t in the 
middle.” 

“‘T know,” he said; ‘‘but then it’s hand work, 
and if it was perfect people wouldn’t buy it— 
they’d think it was machine made.” 

‘The border around this doesn’t match at the 
corners,’’ I told a friend who proudly showed me 
her book-plate. 

“Yes, that’s true,’”’ she replied; ‘‘but it just 


“‘How much of the carving on this cabinet is 





THE COSTLIEST OBJECT OF ART EVER SOLD IN 
F ENGLAND 
This extraordinary vessel, known as the Gabbitas Biberon, 


realized at a recent sale at Christie’s, in London, £16,275. It 
is carved in rock crystal, mounted with enameled gol 
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done by hand?”’ I asked the proprietor of a 
shop where they make reproductions of old hand- 
made furniture. 

‘‘Well, most of it is done by machinery,” he 
admitted. ‘‘A machine can copy the old designs 
better than a workman, and we just have the sur- 
face finished by hand to get the marks of the 
tools and make people think it’s all done that 
way.” ts 

These things would seem to prove that it isn’t 
the perfect product that they want. But do we 
forgive imperfections simply because they show 
hand work? Is the means used so much more 
important than the thing produced? 

The demand for hand work comes in large 
part from the moneyed class, which can pay 
for its fancies and desires ‘‘ something exclu- 
sive.” Thus is created a market for ‘‘limited 
editions’’ of books and fabrics of rare and 
costly design. Miss Bensley confesses her- 
self out of sympathy with the ‘‘exclusive”’ 
spirit. Judged by the new standards, the 
only test of beauty is the amount of work put 
on it; the more work the more beauty. ‘‘If 
this were true,” says Miss Bensley, ‘‘and 
Raphael had painted a thousand Sistine 
Madonnas instead of one, we should not care 
for any of them.” But in reality “‘ beauty 
is an intrinsic quality; it has to do with 
quality, not quantity, and singularity is no 
characteristic of it.” The writer continues: 

The true field for the artist in the crafts is as a 
maker of designs for the machine to execute. We 
cannot afford that each man shall be at liberty to 
produce things after his own design, good or bad. 
If he can make only bad designs they should not 
be carried out, and the man that is capable of the 
good designs should not waste his time in con- 
struction. If he does, the community runs the 





GEORGE BRANDES 


‘The eminent Danish critic. Author of ‘Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature,’’ “Criticisms and Portraits,” 
“French Aesthetics, etc. 


danger of losing other good designs, and good de- 
signers are, and must always be, rarer than good 
workmen. In just so much as this new move- 
ment is based on a search for what is new in art, 
on a longing for variety, as it is a making of pat- 
terns for the machine, a series of experiments, 
just so far is it good. But an industry which has 
as an aim only the production of a series of pat- 
terns, without ever getting to the construction of 
the things themselves, is an absurdity. 





“Naturalism” in English Poetry 


So various were the manifestations of the 
literary spirit in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century in England that critics have 
hitherto found it difficult to discover a for- 
mula that would comprehend all its phases. 
They have been reduced to a closer classi- 
fication of ‘‘ movements,’ such as ‘‘the tran- 
scendental,”’ ‘‘the scientific,’’ ‘‘the medi- 
eval,’’ wherewith to indicate the directions 
of so restless an inquiry. No single term 
was apparently formulated until the Danish 
critic, George Brandes, in his great work* 
on the ‘‘Main Currents in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Literature’? (now appearing for the 
first time in an English translation), turned 
*MaIn CurRRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 


Vol. IV, Naturalism in England. By George Brandes. 
The Macmillan Company. 


his attention to the literature of England, 
and to that applied the term ‘‘ Naturalism,” 
used in France with a stricter connotation. 
Whatever characteristics the English par- 
take of in common with other European 
countries, says the critic, these ‘‘ most 
marked characteristics of the period are 
modified in a very perceptible manner by 
certain peculiarly English characteristics, 
which, observable nowhere else, are to be 
found in all the English authors of the day, 
however little resemblance there may be 
between them in other respects.’’ He con- 
tinues: 

These English characteristics can all be traced 
back to one original distinctive quality, namely 
vigorous Naturalism. As we have observed, the 
first advance in the new literary movement is the 
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inspiration of the authors of every country by a 
national spirit. Now, in England, this meant 
becoming a Naturalist just as in Germany it 
meant becoming a Romanticist, and in Sen 
mark a devotee of the Old-Scandinavian. The 
English poets, one and all, are observers, lovers, 
wae of nature. . . Naturalism is so 
powerful in England thatit permeates Coleridge’s 
Romantic supernaturalism, Wordsworth’s Angli- 
can orthodoxy, Shelley’s atheistic spiritualism, 
Byron’s revolutionary liberalism, and Scott’s 
interest in the past. It influences the personal 
beliefs and literary tendencies of every author. 

To define Naturalism merely as a love for 
physical nature would make it ineffectual as 
a term to cover all the aspects observable 
in English poetry of the period here treated. 
Hence the critic carries his principle into 
the domain of society, where ‘‘ Naturalism 
becomes, as it did in Rousseau’s case, revo- 
lutionary,”’ and notes that ‘‘beneath that 
attachment to the soil, and that delight in 
encountering and mastering the fitful humors 
of the sea, which are the deep-seated causes 
of Naturalism, there is in the Englishman 
the still deeper-seated national feeling, 
which, under the peculiar historical condi- 
tions of this period, naturally led the clever- 
est men of the day in the direction of Radi- 
calism.” The peculiarly English trait of 
personal independence and self-sufficiency, 
in its transmission to English literature, has, 
avers the Danish critic, made its art, at de- 
cisive moments, a ‘‘character-art.”” Sucha 
moment was this in early Victorian poetry. 
The effective figure of the movement was 
Byron, and so important does the present 
writer regard the changes which he wrought 
not only in English literature and life, but in 
that of Europe, that he devotes fully one- 
third of the volume to the treatment of this 
single figure. ‘It took an Englishman,” 
he says, ‘‘to do what Byron did, stem alone 
the stream which flowed from the fountain 
of the Holy Alliance—in the first place be- 
cause only an English author would have had 
the audacity to do it, in the second, because 
at that time only English literary men had 
the strong political tendency and the keen 
political intelligence which have always dis- 
tinguished the first, possibly the only, parlia- 
mentary nation. And an Englishman, too, 
was needed to fling the gauntlet boldly and 
defiantly in the face of his own people. Only 
in the haughtiest of nations were there to be 
found great men haughty enough to defy the 
nation.” So exalted is the place to which 
Herr Brandes assigns this Englishman that 
a writer in the London Times, in dealing 
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with the book, describes it as ‘‘a romance 
with Byron as its hero.’”’ How the various 
dramatis persone are grouped round him are 
revealed in the following quotation from the 
volume: 


Naturalism, as an intellectual tendency in 
England, makes its appearance in Wordsworth 
in the form of love of all the external phenomena 
of nature, a habit of stirring - natural impres- 
sions, and piety towards animals, children, coun- 
try people, and the “‘poor in spirit." With him 
as its representative, it strays for a moment into 
a blind alley, that of uninspired imitation of 
nature. In Coleridge and even more in Southey, 
it approaches the German romanticism of the day, 
follows it into the world of legend and supersti- 
tion, but avoids its worst excesses by treating 
Romantic themes in a Naturalistic manner and 
keeping an open eye on land and sea and all the 
elements of reality. In Scott, Naturalism oc- 
cupies itself with the character and history of a 
whole nation, and in vivid colors paints man as 
the son of a race and a period; in Keats, it takes 
possession of the whole world of the senses, and 
reposes for a moment on the neutral ground be- 
tween tranquil contemplation of nature and the 
proclamation of a gospel of nature and of natural 
rights. In Moore it becomes erotic, and es- 
pouses Liberalism in politics; the sight of the 
sufferings of his native island drives this poet 
into the ranks of the lovers of liberty, intellectual 
and political. In ges it becomes eulogy 
of England as Queen of the Sea and expression 
of English liberal views. In Landor it takes the 
shape of pagan Humanism, of too repellent and 

roud a character to win the suffrage of Europe. 

t is transformed in Shelley into a soulful love of 
nature and a poetic Radicalism, which have at 
their command poetic gifts of the very highest 
order; but the incorporeal universatity of Shel- 
ley’s Naturalism, in combination with the cir- 
cumstance that he is much too far ahead of his 
age and with his early death, causes his song to 
die away unheard, Europe never learning what 
a poet she possesses and loses. 

Then, like Achilles arising in his wrath after he 
has burned the body of Patroclus, Byron, after 
Shelley’s death, arises and lifts up his mighty 
voice. European poetry was flowing on like a 
sluggish smooth river; those who walked along 
its banks found little for the eye to rest on. All 
at once, as a continuation of the stream, ap- 
peared this poetry, under which the ground so 
often gave way that it precipitated itself in cat- 
aracts from one level to another—and the eyes of 
all inevitably turn to that part of a river where its 
stream becomes a waterfall. In gf taped poetry 
the river boiled and foamed, and the roar of its 
waters made music that mounted up to heaven. 
In its seething fury it formed whirlpools, tore 
itself and whatever came in its way, and in the 
end undermined the very rocks. But “in the 
midst of the infernal surge,” sat such an Iris as 
the poet himself has described in ‘‘Childe Har- 
old ’’—a glorious rainbow, the emblem of freedom 
and peace—invisible to many, but clearly seen 
by all who, with the sun above them in the sky, 
place themselves in the right position. 

It presaged better days for Europe. 
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Is Faith in Immortality Waning? 


A few months ago, Dr. William Osler, of 
Baltimore, the newly appointed Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Oxford University, 
published a brilliant, but pessimistic, ad- 
dress* on “Science and Immortality,’’ in 
which he expressed his belief that ‘‘a living 
faith in a future existence has not the 
slightest influence on the settlement of the 
grave social and national problems which 
confront the race to-day.’’ Speaking for 
himself, he said that he had found no scien- 
tific ground for a belief in immortality. 
‘‘Whether across death’s threshold we step 
from life to life, or whether we go whence we 
shall not return, even to the land of dark- 
ness, as darkness itself, we cannot tell’’— 
such was the purport of his argument; 
though he confessed that he clung to the 
opinion of Cicero, ‘‘who had rather be mis- 
taken with Plato than be in the right with 
those who deny altogether the life after 
death.” 

These rather depressing reflections may be 
recalled at this time in connection with 
another bookt on immortality —also a bril- 
liant effort—from the pen of Prof. Hugo 
Miinsterberg of Harvard. Professor Min- 
sterberg, who approaches the subject from 
the point of view of the psychologist, reduces 
the concept of immortality to that of the 
Buddhist Nirvana, in which the soul endures 
but personality is lost. His argument is in 
the nature of a conversation between two old 
friends sitting before an open fire after the 
burial of a common friend. One of the 
speakers is quoted as saying: 

In eternity lies the reality of our friend, who 
will never sit with us again here at the fireplace. 
I do not think that I should love him better if I 
hoped that he might be somewhere waiting 
through space and time to meet us again. I feel 
that I should then take his existence in the space- 
time world as the real meaning of his life, and 
thus deprive his noble personality of every value 
and of every ideal meaning. The man we love 
was not in space and time; he fought his life of 
strife and achievement as a subject which calls 
not for our perception with its standards of cau- 
sality, space, and time, but for our interpreta- 
tion with its standards of agreement, of values, 


*SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By William Osler, LL.D 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


tTue Erernat Lirz. By Hugo Minsterberg. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. . . rig 


of ideals. We know him as a subject of his will, 
and thus as a perfect part of the real world in its 
eternal fitness of valid values. He lived his life 
in realizing absolute values through his devotion 
to truth and beauty, to morality and religion; as 
such an irreplaceable part of the eternal world 
he is eternal himself. You and I do not know a 
reality of which he is not in eternity a noble part; 
the passing of time cannot make his personality 
unreal, and nothing would be added to his im- 
mortal value if some object like him were to enter 
the sphere of time again. The man whom we 
love belongs to a world in which there is no past 
and future, but an eternal now. He is linked to 
it by the will of you, of me, of all whose will has 
been influenced by his will, and he is bound to it 
by his respect for absolute values. In a painting 
every color is related to the neighboring colors, 
and it belongs at the same time to the totality 
of the picture; in the symphony every tone is re- 
lated to the nearest tones, and yet belongs to 
the whole symphony. But when the symphony 
or the painting is perfect, then most of all we do 
not wish the one beautiful color to sweep over the 
whole picture, or the one splendid tone to last 
through the whole music, e do not desire the 
tone of this individual life to last beyond its in- 
ternal, eternal réle, throughout the symphony of 
the Absolute; its immortality is its perfect be- 
longing to that whole timeless reality belonging 
there through its human relations to its neigh- 
bors, and through its ideal relations to the ulti- 
mate values. 


In ‘‘Science and a Future Life,’’* a third 
contribution to the literature of immortality, 
Prof. James H. Hyslop admits that ‘the in- 
telligent public’s state of mind on this ques- 
tion in the present age is one of comparative 
indifference.”” The reasons for this indiffer- 
ence he explains as follows: 


When Christianity came it was a revolt against 
both the philosophy and the politics of Greece. 
Its philosophy was theistic and its politics were 
democratic. It asserted the created nature of 
the material world and placed an infinite spirit 
behind the phenomenal world, and in man it 
placed a finite spirit which survived death, and 
associated this belief with a morality that in- 
volved the brotherhood of man. But in this re- 
volt, like all reactions, Christianity laid such 
stress upon a future life and upon an ascetic 
morality for the present existence that its whole 
history has been infected with an unnatural dis- 
ease. It even forgot the brotherhood of man 
with which it started and concentrated all its 
interest in the life beyond the grave, and sub- 
ordinated all its social, moral, ecclesiastical and 
political machinery to the end of personal sal- 


*ScIENCE AND A Future Lirs. By James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Herbert B. Turner & Co., Boston. 
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vation in another world. The importance of this 
was intensified by its doctrine of rewards and 
punishments and the denial of probation after 
death, the last being modified by the Catholic 
doctrine of purgatory. But its theory of rewards 
and punishments gave a perfunctory character to 
secular and social virtues, while the supremacy 
of the interest in the discarnate life led to the 
neglect of the most important duties in the pres- 
ent.... 

Secularism is the rationalist’s protest against 
an absurd ‘other worldliness’’; and it seems 
forced by the very law of human progress to gain 
its own end by a neglect of the spiritual, similar 
to that which characterized the religious mind’s 
attitude toward the earthly. But there is no 
reason, save the lack of intelligence and high 
moral development, why both tendencies should 
not act together. There is no reason why a be- 
lief in a future life should be a necessary evil and 
there is no reason why a reference to the world’s 
present duties should be the world’s only virtue. 
Both ought to be articulated in the highest char- 
acter, if there is any reason to accept a future life 
at all. 

Professor Hyslop takes a much more hope- 
ful view of the problem of immortality than 
is taken by either Dr. Osler or Professor 
Minsterberg, staking his faith in the main on 
the results of psychical research. He deals 
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at length with the so-called “‘ Piper case’’; 
with the reports of Dr. Richard Hodgson, of 
London, and with personal experiments, and 
he endeavors to show that the theory of a 
renewal of consciousness after death is based 


upon ascertained facts. He quotes in con- 
clusion a saying of Frederic W. H. Myers: 
‘It may be that for some generations to come 
the truest faith will lie in the patient attempt 
to unravel from confused phenomena some 
trace of the supernal world,—to find thus at 
last ‘the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.’” He adds 
his own comment: 

If the ideal is worth tolerating in philosophic 
reflection at all, the possibility of proving it by 
facts ought to be respected when any phenomena 
offer the opportunity or the hope of it, and the 
age which has exhausted its resources to study 
the origin of man might find it quite as ‘‘re- 
spectable”’ to examine into his destiny. Even 
our aristocracy has become reconciled to a simian 
ancestry, and why does it take such offense when 
we hint that evolution may not terminate in a 
fiasco, unless it is afraid of the humility which 
the cosmic order may visit upon it for its pride 
and arrogance? 





A Brahman’s Indictment of Our Civilization 


Years of contact with our Western civiliza- 
tion have led Baba Bharati, a Brahman sage, 
to the unflattering conclusion that ‘‘the 
beef-fed brain of even the best of the Anglo- 
Saxon or the Celtic or the Slavonic breed is 
open to only one impression—a good, hard 
physical blow.”’ He attributes the growing 
interest of Americans in the life and char- 
acter of the Eastern peoples to the Japanese 
victories in the present war and the ‘‘ whole- 
sale smashing of the huge Baltic squadron in 
the Straits of Korea.’’ Some such object- 
lesson was necessary, he thinks, to convince 
us that our notion of our superiority over the 
Asiatics is “quite fallacious’’—‘‘a delusion 
born of self-hypnotism.’’ More than that, 
Baba Bharati insists that ‘‘the East has 
been, is, and will be always the teacher of the 
West—religious, social, domestic, political— 
until the young West develops the con- 
science of the East and is abreast of its 
teacher in the race for reaching the true goal 
of life. To the Eastern student, life in the 
West is an open book. To the Western 
student, life in the East is still a mystery. 
The reason is not far to seek. Life is gen- 
erally lived almost upon the surface here, 





while in the East life is lived in its depth. 
The superficial is ever easily seen and under- 
stood.” 

With a brief reference to the ‘‘all-absorb- 
ing hankering for material pleasures’’ which 
is ‘‘the mother of many evils’’ in American 
life, Baba Bharati goes on to speak of what 
he regards as the greatest evil of the Ameri- 
can social organism—‘‘its disease in the 
heart—the home.” He says that he has not 
seen a single American home in two great 
American cities. The so-called city home is 
‘fa mocking make-believe.” ‘‘The hearth 
has been abolished, the radiator has taken 
its place. The home is without its presiding 
deity—the wise, affectionate, self-sacrificing 
mother, the true wife whose love for her 
husband was her best jewel, whose devotion 
to duty to all around her insured peace and 
harmony, the very life of a home.” The 
writer says further (in Public Opinion): 

And who has usurped the throne of this do- 
mestic deity? A lady partner who has agreed 
before a church altar or in a registry office to live 
together with the man of her momentary choice, 
as long as it suits her or the man, in a suite of 


rooms or a house for the purpose of enjoying and 
hunting material pleasures. It is a lady who has 
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abolished the home as a relic of a barbarous age, 
and turned it into sitting, talking, and sleeping 
rooms with comfortable or luxurious conve- 
niences, who has made over the kitchen and 
housekeeping to hired cooks and maid servants or 
housekeepers to escape the bother of worldl 
worries; in many cases, abolished it along wit 
the home, preferring to eat ready-cooked foods 
in hotels and restaurants. It is a lady who tries 
to expiate the sin of her share in ‘‘race-suicide”’ 
by caring more for a baby-dog fed to square pro- 
portions or a cat indulged out of all proportions 
than for a human being. It is a lady who knows 
no more of bringing up children than she knows of 
keeping a house or cooking, both of which 
she hates. Hence children generally are either 
trained by nurses or governesses or allowed to 
grow as wild as they can in character, their 
young, impressionable minds being deprived of 
the character-building influences of maternal 
love and its life-enduring lessons. 


Speaking of the influence of the Christian 
Church, Baba Bharati says: 


The churches help some, but not much. The 
moral ‘power of the church is almost nominal. 
Why? + Because the church has also been en- 
gulfed by the tidal waves of materialism and 
commercialism. - Considered as a craze by the 
non-Christian majority, Christianity is followed 
by the average Christian as a fashion. The 
churches are a resort for the display of ‘‘ fashions,” 
too. Analyzed by the spiritual X-ray, the re- 
ligious sentiment of the average Christian in this 
country is one of patronage rather than of de- 
votion. Numerical strength is cared for more 
by the church than the strength of conviction or 
devotion. They have based everything on busi- 
ness principles, these wonderful Americans, in- 
cluding religion. ‘‘The Only Best Soap,” ad- 
vertises the soapmaker; ‘“‘The Only Genuine 
Whiskey,’’ shouts the wine-seller; ‘‘Christ Is the 
Only Incarnation of God,” proclaims the re- 
ligion-trader. 
are spent by these deluded Christians to send 
missionaries for saving the souls of Asiatics whom 
they call ‘‘heathens,” not knowing that Christian 
missionaries are regarded by these Asiatics as the 
biggest jokes, being studiously kept unconscious 
of the fact that if Christian be that Christian does, 
then the average Hindu or Chinese or Japanese 
is a born Christian. Yet, the “‘pagan-East”’ has 
become proverbial here, though ‘barbarous 
West”’ is as old as the hills in the East. 


The ‘‘wanton materialism” of America is 
attributed to the teachings of science. 
‘“‘The modern scientist,” says Baba Bharati, 
“is responsible for the disaster and chaos 
in every phase of American life. He has 
taught these unfortunate people that the 
whole universe is made of matter, some parts 
of it living, other parts dead; that man is the 
highest evolution of living matter, moved to 
thought and action by the operations of self- 
acting brain-cells; that human life begins 
with birth and ends with death, beyond 
which there is no existence of the individual; 


Millions upon millions of dollars . 
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BABA BHARATI, OF BOSTON 
He says: “*The Americans are now blinded by the glory of 


their material achievements, so blinded and puffed up that 
they are heedless of the alarming symptoms of decay that 
are already apparent to the discerning, thoughtful few 
among them.”’ 


that the human soul and God are delusions; 
that sensuous cravings are but natural crav- 
ings, to be gratified; that to be selfish is 
nature’s law.’’ There is only one temedy 
continues the writer; it lies in the cultivation 
of higher ideals. a 


As in individuals, so in nations. It is ideals 
of life which elevate or degrade them, which 
make them live through all the ages, or die within 
a few centuries. The main ideal of American 
life is material enjoyments, all other ideals being 
subordinated to this universal ideal; they are but 
means to this one end of existence. The Ameri- 
cans are now blinded by the glory of their mate- 
rial achievements and prosperity, so blinded and 
puffed up that they are heedless of the alarming 
symptoms of decay that are already apparent to 
the discerning, thoughtful few among them. 
So madly busy they are with business and pleas- 
ure that they have no time to think, much less 
to read, still less to remember the lessons of 
history, to remember that nations like their own 
have in the past achieved greatness and pros- 
perity only to disappear from the surface of the 
earth. The same / aaaed awaits America if she 
refuses to be wiser than she is now. 
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Felix Adler on Marriage and Divorce 


The indissoluble marriage-tie has found a 
new and powerful champion in Prof. Felix 
Adler, of the Ethical Culture Society, whose 
views on the subject of marriage and divorce, 
as set forth in a recent volume,* have come 
as a surprise to many. Professor Adler 
holds that marriage is ‘‘the foundation of 
civilized society and of the social order.” 
The oft-repeated assertion that modern mar- 
riage is a failure he pronounces ‘‘a grotesque 
exaggeration’’; adding his own conviction 
that ‘“‘the great majority of marriages, 
though they be not perfect, as nothing 
human is perfect, are, doubtless, on the 
whole, the brightest aspect of the life of the 
human race.’”” Separation between husband 
and wife he would countenance sometimes; 
divorce and remarriage never. 

Professor Adler takes it for granted that 
the main argument for divorce rests on the 
assumption that happiness is the chief object 
of husband and wife, and he declares emphat- 
ically that he doesnot share this point of view. 
“Of course,” he says, ‘‘to confer happiness 
upon one another is one of the duties and 
pleasures of true wedlock; and in the dis- 
charge of the highest functions of marriage 
happiness must result. But still happiness 
is an incident, a concomitant, and you can- 
not make it the highest end without coming 
to the intolerable position that marriage 
should cease when happiness ceases.’’ He 
continues: 

The highest end of marriage is to perpetuate, 
promote and enhance the spiritual life of the 
world, to keep the flame of mentality burning in 
the universe, and to confer perpetual benefits 
one upon the other, especially the highest bene- 
fits of moral growth. The supreme aim of mar- 
riage i$ to contribute to the growth of character, 
of the mind, of the feelings,—of the whole nature. 
That is a blessed task where the union is blessed. 
Where the union is unblessed, the performance of 
it may be attended with unspeakable pain. Yet 
it must be attenipted none the less and perse- 
vered in to the end. 

Proceeding to a consideration of the vari- 
ous grounds urged in justification of divorce, 
Professor Adler takes up, first of all, the plea 
of “incompatibility of temper.”” On this 
point he says: 

There are incompatibilities of temper also in 
parental and filial relations. Sometimes fathers 
and sons do not agree and mothers and daughters 
do not agree. Is that a reason why they should 


shake off their obligations to one another? Why 
not propose the divorce also of the parental and 


*MARRIAGE AND Divorcg. By Felix Adler McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 


filial ties? Those incompatibilities are some- 
times just as painful; they are the source of just 
as much unhappiness. Old King Lear in the 
od was a somewhat difficult person to kee 
ouse with, intractable, choleric, querulous wit 

old age, full of caprice; yet we should hardly 
say that therefore his precious daughters, Goneril 
and Regan, were justified in casting him out into 
the storm. And still more clearly does this ap- 
pear in the case where it is the son or the daughter 
that proves a disappointment. The relations to 
a child ought to be a source of great happiness, 
and often are; but suppose they are not. The 
son has broken every commandment; is defiant 
and dissipated, a wastrel, a ne’er-do-well, a 
prodigal, a profligate. Can the parent, there- 
fore, throw off his obligations? e may exile 
the boy from home, commanding him to swim 
the swirling current of life with his own strength, 
without parental aid! But when that is done it 
should be done only for purposes of reclamation, 
The parental hand is not really withdrawn from 
him—that cannot be. If in appearance he is left 
to his own devices, still from a distance he is 
guarded. One cannot disown a son; that is done 
in novels, but it is impossible, at least to a moral 
person, in real life. So one cannot disown a 
spouse. It may be said that 1n the one case the 
tie is a natural tie, a tie of consanguinity; and 
that in the other case the tie is not of so close a 
nature; but I maintain that the mutual surrender 
in marriage takes the place of the natural tie, 
otherwise it were unutterably, intolerably base. 
A tie as strong as that of nature has been formed, 
when once there has been this mutual surrender. 
The husband cannot cut the wife adrift, nor can 
the wife cut the husband adrift, no matter what 
faults appear, any more than the parent can cut 
the child adrift. 


Of the so-called ‘‘statutory”’ ground for 
divorce, Professor Adler says: 


I am compelled to reject even the breach of the 
seventh commandment, as a — for divorce. 
It is ground for separation undoubtedly; but why 
should there be permission to remarry? To the 
guilty I should not grant it, because it seems ab- 
surd that a person who has just demonstrated his 
inability to fulfil the marriage relation should be 
allowed immediately to re-enter that relation. 
The public conscience is constantly flouted by 
persons who are proved adulterers and adulter- 
esses, and who immediately dishonor the mar- 
riage tie by entering it anew. And to the in- 
nocent it seems to me unnecessary to grant 
remarriage, and this on grounds of feeling and of 
duty: on — of feeling, because I cannot 
understand how a person of fine feeling who has 
been dishonored in that particular, even through 
no fault of his or her own, after passing through 
such an experience could wish to turn in a new 
direction. And, as to the matter of duty, I do 
not see that one can be discharged fromit. That 
poor wretch who has gone wrong is still the spouse. 
Though he or she may be exiled, yet there is a re- 
sponsibility left. Though the pledge of honor 
has been violated by one side, that does not an- 
nul it for the other, Marrtage is not a contract. 
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The contract idea, as the laws embody it, has 
greatly vitiated the right understanding of mar- 
riage. Ifit were a contract, then non-observance 
on one side would mean the right to cancel obli- 
gation on the other; but it is like a natural tie, and 
non-observance on the one side does not annul the 
duties by which a — of high honor conceives 
himself or herself bound. 

Professor Adler would permit just one 
escape from unbearable conditions—and 
this only in extreme instances: 


In certain cases I admit that the evil is intoler- 
able, and there must be a remedy. What I 
should advise in such cases is separation. Sep- 
aration has different degrees. Separation is 
often good even for those who are happy in their 
love. It is wonderful, for instance, how, on a 
journey at a distance from home, one who loves 
another very much seems to see his love and his 
relation to the other in a new perspective. After 
a brief absence those who are really united will 
often come back to each other’s side, feeling as if 
they had been married anew. But for those who 
are not happily wedded, such a separation is often 
a great help. Some persons get a sort of mental 


vertigo from the effect of constant friction. Give 
them a short respite, let them stand off and view 
each other in a new light, and the chances are that 
they will correct their misunderstandings, and 
come back in a more conciliatory spirit. This 
will be especially likely if there are children whom 
both love. Children are the great argument to 
bring together those who are alienated. How 
can two people who love the same child avoid 
being drawn together, especially if the child be 
sick and the parents meet at the bedside of the 
little sufferer? Nature has instituted this bond 
of the child. It is a terrible thing that parents 
of the same child should not be kind to one an- 
other. The temporary separation often gives 
an opportunity for the love of the child to oper- 
ate, and to produce its beneficent effect. & p- 
arations, as I have said, may be of various de- 
grees. There is the voluntary separation for a 
short term, the separation for a long term, the 
separation decreed by the court,—it may be with 
the right to visit the children and to influence 
them, or with that right denied. It seems to me 
that separation, if it were properly managed by 
the courts, might fulfil every requisite, without 
need of recourse to divorce, 





Is there a Moslem Peril? 


According to the New York Independent, 
a ‘‘new spirit’’ is entering into the Moslem 
world. “If this spirit prevails,” it says, 
‘‘and we see no reason why it should not, 
we shall in another generation see a new 
Moslem civilization, as we have seen a new 
Buddhistic civilization in Japan, and are 
likely to see a Confucian civilization in 
China.” The same paper comments further: 


Is a renascence of Moslem civilization possible? 
Why not? There is no such thing as race in the 
capacity for civilization. It is achieved by one 
race to-day; it will belong to another to-morrow. 
It may rest  ! the Ilissus for a season, may then 
cross to the Tiber, may then follow the Suevi, 
who wandered from the Southern Danube to the 
Baltic Sea, may search out the Gauls on the Seine 
and the Britons on the Thames, may return to 
the banks of the Nile and the Tigris, and may to- 
morrow, for aught we know, make its choicest 
home on the Yangtse or the Niger. To that 
goddess nothing foreign, nothing human, is alien. 

And yet to expect civilization from the Turks 
seems almost as hopeless as to look for it from 
Malays or Negritos. It is from North Africa that 
we may look for Moslem culture, or, perhaps, 
from Arabia. Arabia is waking to new life. She 
is throwing off the hated Turkish yoke. West- 
ern influences are penetrating even into Yemen. 
Great Britain is herself the greatest of Moslem 
Powers. From India her annual pilgrimages 
sail in modern steamships to Jidda, only a brief 
journey to Mecca. From Egypt the great an- 
nual caravan moves by land down the eastern 


Red Sea coast. Half the sea coast of Arabia is 
now held by Great Britain. The same Power 
rules Egypt and the Sudan, and is building a 
railroad from Cairo to the Cape. France, too, 
has become a great Moslem Power. She holds 
Algeria and Tunis, and all the rest of North 
Africa, except Morocco, as far as Timbuctu. 
With these influences a new spirit is entering 
into the Moslem world. There is even a ‘‘New 
Turkey,’’ and out of Syrian schools a fresh im- 
pulse affects the Arab world. 

The adherents of Islam number nearly 
two hundred million people, including mil- 
lions of the fiercest fighters in the world, and 
a genuine revival of Mohammedanism might 
seriously menace the peace of nations. In 
the opinion of many intelligent observers, 
there is a very real ‘‘Moslem peril.’”’ These 
misgivings, however, are not shared by The 
Independent, which thinks that the new 
spirit of Mohammedanism will show the im- 
press of Christian influence. And Prof. 
Crawford H. Toy, of Harvard University, 
why devotes an article to this subject in 
Munsey’s Magazine, says: 

I do not believe that there is any danger of the 
Moslem States attacking the rest of the world. 
Not one of them is in condition to make an un- 
provoked assault on any other people. The 
Sultan of Turkey is in the hands of the Christian 
powers, and can do nothing without their per- 
mission. For Morocco, it is simply a question 
how soon the country will be taken in charge by 
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Egypt is practically a part of the Brit- 
In Arabia, the only organized com- 


France. 
ish Empire. 
munity is that of the Wahabis, and they are at 


present without military power. The Sherif of 
Mecca is a mighty religious potentate, but his 
functions and his ambition are confined to things 
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ecclesiastical. Persia and Afghanistan are little 
more than bones of contention between Russia 
and England. India has the largest Mohamme- 
dan population in the world, but the Indian Mo- 
hammedans have no political organization, and 
appear to he loyal subjects of the British crown, 





The: Strength and Limitations of John Knox 


Of the many books and articles that have 
appeared during the past few months in con- 
nection with the celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of John 
Knox, by no means all are keyed in the note 
of eulogy. Mr. Andrew Lang, for instance, 
in a noteworthy volume,* lays considerable 
stress on the limitations of the Reformer’s 
character. He says, in part: 


That Knox ran so far ahead of 
the Genevan Pontiffs of his age in 
violence, and that in his ‘‘ History”’ 
he needs such careful watching was 
to be an unexpected discovery. He 
may have been ‘‘an old Hebrew 
prophet,” as Mr. Carlyle says, but 
he had also been a young Scottish 
notary. A Hebrew prophet is at 
best a dangerous anachronism in 
a delicate crisis of the Church 
Christian, and the notarial element 
is too conspicuous in some passages 
of Knox’s “History.” 

That Knox was a great man; a 
disinterested man; in his regard 
for the poor a truly Christian man; 
as a shepherd of Calvinistic souls 
a man fervent and considerate; of 
pure life, in friendship loyal, by 
jealousy untainted; in private char- 
acter genial and amiable, I am en- 
tirely convinced. In public and 
political life he was much less ad- 
mirable, and his ‘‘ History,’’ viva- 
cious as it is, must be studied as 
the work of an old-fashioned advo- 
cate rather than as the summing 
up of ajudge. His favorite adjec- 
tives are ‘‘bloody,”’ ‘‘beastly,’’ and 
“stinking.” 

The Rev. Dr. John Watson 
(Ian Maclaren), who publishes a 
lengthy article on John Knox in The British 
Weekly (London), argues that Knox’s faults 
were those of his age and cannot be separ- 
ated from it. He adds: 


Whatever he said he believed with the marrow 
of his bones, whatever he wrought he did accord- 
ing to the best light given him. Whatever ends 
he worked for were the highest ends he saw. lf 
he were merciless sometimes to others, it was for 
the cause he loved, and judged essential to the 
national welfare. If he demanded much of his 


* Joun KNOX AND THE REFORMATION. By Andrew Lang 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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colleagues in Church and State he took more out 
of himself. During his whole life there is not one 
evidence of private ends or personal selfishness. 
Forty years he lived in humility; he was com- 
pelled against his will, and with tears, into the 
service of his people. While almost every other 
man in Scotland had regard to himself, Knox 
regarded only the nation. He obtained no 
honor, he got little praise, he gathered no for- 
tune; he died as he had lived—a poor man—and 
the State had to provide for his 
wife and daughter. He could say 
boldly—and it is something to say 
in that century, or any other— 
‘“‘Nane I haif corrupted, nane I 
haif defraudit; merchandise haif I 
not made.” He was a “public 
soul.” From the day he put his 
hand to the plough he was a hard- 
driven and suffering man, After 
generations have minimised his 
virtues, and gloated over his faults. 
It is the lot and reward of his kind. 


Two other biographies? of 
Knox written by Scotch profes- 
sors emphasize his commanding 
influence in shaping the desti- 
nies of Scotland. According to 
Dr. James Stalker, of the United 
Free College, Aberdeen, John 
Knox was not merely the great- 
est of Scotch Churchmen, but 
“the greatest of Scotsmen’’; 
while Prof. Henry Cowan, of the 
University of Aberdeen, says: 
“John Knox, by universal ac- 
knowledgment, is the hero of 
the Scottish Reformation. In 
the final revolt of Scotland 
against Rome, as well as in the 
establishment, organization and consolida- 
tion of the Reformed Church, his influence 
was paramount and his service unique.” 
Dr. Stalker says further: 

We now speak of Knox as a prophet, as Car- 
lyle has done in his remarkable estimate of his 
fellow-countryman in ‘‘Heroes and Hero-Wor- 
ship.” By a prophet we mean one who has had 


a vision of what his country might become by 

tJoun Knox. His Ipgas anp Ipgats. By James Stalker, 
D.D. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.00. ° 

Joun Knox, THE HERO OF THE ScOTTISH REFORMATION. 
By Henry Cowan, D.D. G. Putnam's Sons. $1.35. 
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advancing along a certain pathway, and who has 
with eloquence and effect pointed this pathway 
out. In this sense Knox holds a conspicuous 
place among modern prophets; for it is certain 
that he yearned over his native country with an 
intense affection, saw with unrivalled clearness 
what were the conditions of its true welfare, and 
im pressed these in memorable words on the mind 
of Scotland. 

When in those days a man of prophetic char- 
acter thus saw a vision of the future, it was apt 
to assume the form of a structure of which the 
foundation was a Confession of Faith, the walls 
a Book of Discipline, and the roof or pinnacle a 
Book of Common Order. These were the 
products to which, at the epoch of the Reforma- 
tion, the efforts of the foremost minds were di- 
rected. 

Professor Cowan discusses Knox’s sig- 
nificance for this country in the following 
terms: 


Nowhere is the influence of Knox more fully 
recognized than in the United States and in the 
Dominion of Canada. The Scottish Presbyte- 
rians whom persecution drove, or colonising enter- 
prise drew, to North America in the seventeenth 
century, carried with them the sturdy spirit of 
civil and religious independence which they had 
inherited from Knox and his successors; and the 
Presbyterian churches which they founded— 
comprising a population now more than double 
that of the Presbyterians in the United Kingdom 
—hold the foremost place alike in the past his- 


torical development and in the present theo- 
logical activity of American Christendom. In 
the political sphere it has been amply attested 
that during the period of struggle which issued in 
American independence. the earliest and most 
strenuous opponents of British despotism were, 
for the most part, descendants of Scotsmen bred 
in the Church which Knox had molded. It is not 
without significance that a man whom Americans 
have specially honored as a foremost champiciu 
in their great national conflict—John Wither- 
spoon, President of Princeton College—belo1 ged 
to a family which claimed kinship with Knox. 
If, in the year when the Reformer and his work 
are commemorated, America is taking her full 
share in the veneration of his memory, this is not 
merely because she recognizes him as one of the 
‘*heroes of the Reformation,”’ but also because her 
own free institutions, educational achievements, 
and religious zeal can be traced in great measure, 
through acknowledged channels, or to the influence 
exerted by John Knox on Scottish Christendom. 


Not the least striking evidence of enduring 
interest in Knox’s personality is found in 
the appreciation of famous writers who are 
known to have been out of sympathy with his 
religious opinions. It suffices to mention the 
tributes of Froude, Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Swinburne, and the conception of Knox 
embodied in Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s novel, 
“The Queen’s Quair.”’ 





The Religion of Mazzini 


Joseph Mazzini, whose centenary is evok- 
ing a multitude of appreciations, was “‘the 
greatest moral force in Europe during the 
nineteenth century,’ asserts William Roscoe 
Thayer in the New York Evening Post, while 
in the London Review of Reviews Mr. D. P. 
Davies, who has for some time past been 
engaged upon a life of the great Italian 
patriot, points out that to millions of men 
Mazzini is to-day ‘‘ pre-eminently a religious 
teacher.” A writer in The Leisure Hour 
(London) says: 

God, Duty, Faith, Progress, Humanity, were 
the watchwords of Mazzini’s creed, a creed that 
was to endow his nation with the power to con- 
quer, and to attain that unity which is needful 
in every department of life. He hoped not onl 
fora renovated State but also a renovated Churc 
within that State, for it was a fundamental por- 
tion of his creed that no democratic movement, 
no social transformation could be stable or last- 
ing that was not based on religion. 


“Mine is not the work of a writer,’’ said 
Mazzini, in ‘‘ Faith and the Future”’; ‘‘it is 
the stern and fearless mission of an apostle.”’ 
The words are quoted by a writer in the 


Chicago Dial, who defines Mazzini’s message 
as follows: 


The message of Mazzini is one of which our 
own age is peculiarly in need. Divested of its 
temporal accidents, it stands revealed as the 
quintessence of Christian ethics, restated in the 
terms of modern social conditions. It is summed 
up in one pregnant phrase, the duties of man, not 


conflicting with, but merely complementing, that 


other phrase, the rights of man, to which the 
French Revolution gave such ringing utter- 
ance. Here is the doctrine, embodied in a defi- 
nition of the religious idea: 

‘That idea elevates and purifies the individual; 
dries up the springs of egotism, by changing, and 
removing outside himself the centre of activity. 
It creates for man that theory of duty which is 
the mother of self-sacrifice, which ever was, and 
ever will be, the inspirer of great and noble 
things; a sublime theory, that draws man near 
to God, borrows from the divine nature a spark 
of omnipotence, crosses at one leap all obstacles, 
makes the martyr’s scaffold a ladder to victory, 
and is as superior to the narrow, imperfect theory 
of rights as the law is superior to one of its cor- 
ollaries.”’ . 

What a clearing of the moral atmosphere would 


‘result from an infusion of this spirit into the 


social conflicts of to-day, with their sordid sel- 
fishness of motive, their petty and ignoble aims! 
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To the belief thus formulated at the age of thirty, 
Mazzini adhered throughout his long life, never 
perturbed by passion, but calm in the faith that 
the fundamental rule of human conduct was to 
be found in this acceptance of the claims of duty 
as paramount. 

The work in which Mazzini most fully re- 
veals himself is probably ‘‘The Duties of 
Man: Addressed to Workingmen”—now a 
required text in many of Italy’s schools. 
The following characteristic quotations from 
its pages reveal a man dominated by intense 
religious convictions: 

The source of your duties is in God. The 
definition of your duties is found in the Law. 
The progressive discovery and application of this 
law is the mission of Humanity. 

God exists. I am not bound to prove this to 
you, nor shall I endeavor to do so. To me the 
attempt would seem blasphemous, as the denial 
appears madness. 

70d exists, because we exist. God lives in our 
conscience, in the conscience of Humanity. Our 
conscience invokes Him in our most solemn mo- 
ments of grief or joy. Humanity has been able 
to transform, to Gahanse, never to suppress, His 
holy name. The Universe bears witness to Him 
in the order, harmony and intelligence of its 
movements and its laws. 

The first atheist was surely one who had con- 
cealed some crime from his fellow-men, and who 
sought by denying God to free himself from the 
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sole witness from whom concealment was im- 
— and thus to stifle the remorse by which 
e was tormented. Or perhaps the first atheist 
was a tyrant, who, having destroyed one-half of 
the soul of his brethren by depriving them of 
liberty, endeavored to substitute the worship of 
brute force for faith in duty and eternal right. 

The first real, earnest religious Faith that shall 
arise upon the ruins of the old worn-out creeds 
will transform the whole of our actual social 
organization, because ate f strong and earnest 
faith tends to apply itself to every branch of 
human activity; because in every epoch of its 
existence the earth has ever tended to conform 
itself to the Heaven in which it then believed; 
and because the whole history of Humanity is 
but the repetition—in form and degree varying 
according to the diversity of the times—of the 
words of the Dominical Christian prayer: ‘Thy 
Kingdom Come on Earth as it is in Heaven.” 

The earth is our workshop. We may not 
curse it; we are bound to sanctify it. 

The material forces that surround us are our 
instruments of labor. We may not reject them; 
we are bound to direct them for good. But this 
we cannot do alone, without God. 

Without God there is no other rule than that 
of Fact, the accomplished fact, before which the 
materialist ever bows his head, whether its name 
be Bonaparte or Revolution. 

Humanity is the Word, living in God. 

Humanity is the successive incarnation of God. 

I believe in Humanity, sole interpreter of the 
Law of God on earth. 





The Pope’s Trouble with the Christian Democrats 


The Vatican is at this time involved in 
serious difficulties in its relation to an in- 
dependent economico-political movement 
among the Roman Catholics of Italy, offi- 
cially known as the ‘‘ Democrazia Cristiana”’ 
and headed by Don Murri. This propa- 
ganda is the outcome of special pronounce- 
ments made by Pope Leo XIII, in which the 
authorities of the Church proposed a solu- 
tion of social problems in a spirit of harmony 
with Roman Catholicism. The movement 
has now, however, assumed such a degree of 
independence in its attitude toward the 
government and toward the question of 
Roman Catholic participation in political 
affairs that the Church has found it neces- 
sary to frown upon the whole agitation. 

On the occasion of a recent call to Chris- 
tian Democrats to meet in congress in 
Bologna, a special communication was sent 
by the Pope to Cardinal Svampa of that 
city, taking a decided stand against the pro- 
posed convention. In this document the 
Pope said in substance: (1) That he was 
compelled to condemn the Christian Demo- 





cratic movement and that his opposition 
had not been forced upon him by others; 
(2) That whoever in truth, and not in 
words alone, wished to be a good Catholic, 
would not participate in this congress; (3) 
That least of all should the clergy take part 
in such a congress, and that if any did parti- 
cipate they must expect to suffer the canoni- 
cal punishments; (4) That those who further 
the work of this movement antagonize the 
genuine Catholic endeavors for the good of 
society. 

This document prevented the meeting of 
the congress, but failed to satisfy the ardent 
advocates of the cause both among the laity 
and the episcopacy. The champions of the 
movement say that they do wish to be 
good Roman Catholics, and that the 
opposition of the authorities is without 
justification. The most determined have 
decided to continue the propaganda under 
another name. The most pronounced ex- 
ponent of this cause is the Giornale d'Italia 
of Rome. This journal sent a representa- 
tive to Cardinal Svampa, generally rec- 
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ognized as the warmest friend of the move- 
ment in the hierarchy, and he openly de- 
clared, for publication, that the Christian 
Democrats in his own diocese are the best of 
Roman Catholics, that their purpose is to 
improve the social status of the people at 
large, and to do so in perfect harmony with 
their status and duties as church-members. 
“Such an organization,” he said, ‘‘if cor- 
rectly understood, needs no defense.’’ He 
added that the papal pronouncement does 








MONUMENT FOR THE TOMB OF LEO XIII 
Designed by ~~ and approved by the Commis- 
s. 


sion of Card l occupy a position in the church of 
St John the Lateran designated by the late Pope. 


not affect the faithful Roman Catholic ele- 
ment in the ‘“‘Democrazia Cristiana’; and 
that the impure elements which may have 
found their way into the movement will by 
fervent prayer soon be eliminated. 

Some journals are of the opinion that 
Cardinal Svampa will be officially rebuked 
for his open declaration, especially in view 
of the fact that he recently greeted King 
Victor Emmanuel while on a visit to Bologna. 
This action, it is said, has encouraged the 
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party in the Church that is insisting upon an 
agreement between the Quirinal and the 
Vatican. The movement in this direction 
is evidently spreading. 

The Patria, of Ancona, a noted organ of 
the Christian Democrats, declares that the 
papal letter to Cardinal Svampa was based 
on misunderstandings and misrepresentation, 
and points to the submissive attitude of the 
Christian Democrats as a proof that they 
are good Roman Catholics. The Lombard 
Central Committee of the movement pro- 
poses the organization of a national Catholic 
political party, probably after the model of 
that in Germany, which for three decades 
and more has been a thorn in the flesh of 
Bismarck and his successors. The Christian 
Democrats in Rome have openly resolved 
that the censure of the Pope was undeserved. 
They fully recognize, they assert, the spirit- 
ual supremacy of the Pope; they seek a 
degree of autonomy only in political and 
social matters, and do so on the basis of two 
papal encyclicals. This group decided to send 
their resolutions to the Pope himself. In 
reply, the Vatican organ, the Osservatore 


. Romano, declared that it is sophistry to dis- 


tinguish between religious and moral actions, 
on the one hand, and social and political 
actions,on theother. On this the Volkszes- 
tung of Cologne, a Roman Catholic journal of 
international standing, comments: “It is 
true that the autonomists went too far in this 
respect; but we must protest against the 
claim that Pius X wants all actions in the 
social or political spheres to be subjected to 
the bishops. We are in a position to give 
the assurance that he aims to grant to 
Roman Catholics as great a degree of politi- 
cal liberty as is at all possible.” 

In regard to the possibility of an agree- 
ment between the Christian Democrats and 
the Vatican, an Italian correspondent of the 
Volkszeitung, says: 

The condition of affairs is one of hopeless di- 
vision. There are two parties, the old and the 
young, 2. ¢., the ultra-conservatives—advocates 
of a medieval petrifaction; and the moderns, who 
want to progress. The Roman Catholic papers 
of the country are fighting one another continu- 
ally. The church of one section has no interest 
for that of the other. Venice will have nothing 
to do with Lombardy. And think of there being 
260 bishops in Italy, every little town having 
its own! How can a social movement be made 
directly dependent on the episcopacy under these 
circumstances and amid such jealousies? The 
Italian Roman Catholics are making the same 
mistake that their brethren made in Gaul. 
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The Genesis of Christianity 


One of the most prominent theological 
savants at the St. Louis Congress last fall 
was Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, of the University 
of Berlin, who enjoys the international repu- 
tation of being one of the keenest and most 
consistent representatives of the so-called 
‘‘historico-religious’”’ school of theology. 
Professor Pfleiderer, following the example 
set by his colleagues, Harnack and Seeberg, 
in the Berlin faculty, recently delivered a 
series of sixteen popular lectures to the 
students of all the faculties, and has just 
published these in book form under the title 
‘‘Die Entstehung des Christentums” (The 
Genesis of Christianity). His line 
of argument may be summarized 
as follows: 


A feally historical conception of 
the origin of Christianity has been 
formulated but recently. Such a con- 
ception was impossible as long as the 
problem was approached with the bias 
of church faith. If Christianity exists 
because the Second Person in the God- 
head came down from heaven upon 
earth, became man in the body of the 
Jewish Virgin Mary, and after His 
death upon the cross arose bodily 
from death and ascended to heaven, 
then the origin of Christianity is a 
perfect miracle which cannot be ex- 
plained as an historical phenomenon. 
For to understand a phenomenon his- 
torically means to grasp it in its 
relation to the place and time of its 
origin. The entrance into the world 
of a superhuman being would repre- 
sent an absolutely new beginning 
which stood in no causal connection 
with preceding events, and would 
accordingly be contrary to the an- 
alogy of all other historical facts. Such 
a genesis of Christianity would be an 
object of faith, but not of historical 
knowledge. Now this faith, accord- 
ing to the teachings of the Church, 
is based on the revelation of God inthe Bible, 
which is understood in all its parts to have 
been given by God in a miraculous manner for the 
instruction of mankind. The miracle of the gen- 
esis of Christianity is accordingly based on the 
miraculous character of the Scriptures. As long 
as the traditional conception of the supernatural 
and of miracles was entertained, this view was 
perfectly consistent. But gradually it became 
evident that from an historical point of view, 
this ‘“‘naive’’ conception of the genesis of Chris- 
tianity could not be maintained. Biblical critics 
began to show that the teachings of the New 
Testament writings in regard to Christ are by no 
means uniform; that, for example, the three 
Synoptic Gospels do not picture Christ as a God 
who had become man; that two of the Gospels 
have nothing to report concerning His super- 
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natural birth; and that the account of His resur- 
rection and ascension contradict each other in 
many particulars. As soon as this conviction 
had gained a firm hold on the minds of scholars, 
it became evident that the conception of. a mi- 
raculous and supernatural genesis of Christianity 
must give way to a purely intelligible and natural 
explanation. 


After giving an historical survey of the 
development of these naturalistic ideas in 
theology, especially as advocated by Baur 
and the Tiibingen school of New Testament 
critics, Professor Pfleiderer gives his own 
ideas of the origin of Christianity as an his- 
torical phenomenon: 


The more unprejudiced we make ou 
examination of the sources of primitive 
Christianity, the clearer’ it becomes 
that Christianity is not to be regarded 
solely as the effect of the personality 
of Jesus, but rather as the product of 
a powerful and manifold development 
in the ancient world, to which many 
different factors contributed. Its 
social and revolutionary influence, 
during its early stages, has been es- 
pecially and perhaps too strongly em- 
phasized by Baur and the advocates 
of the ‘‘mythical’’ hypothesis. In 
this regard a happy medium between 
two extremes is the part of wisdom. 
It was the merit of Baur to give a 
real key to the rational explanation 
of the genesis of Christianity, and this 
is the word ‘‘Development.” In 
Christianity the different spiritual 
tendencies current in those days were 
united in a higher unity. It was the 
result of a “‘developing’’ process in 
which many agencies were operative 
other than the life work of Jesus. Ac- 
cordingly, Christianity was not a 
miraculous creation, but a combination 
of the spiritual tendencies of the 
times as these were set into motion 


kernel of the teachings of Baur... . 
His close inspection of the Epistles and the Acts 
showed that primitive ype | was the out- 
growth of a period of contending schools of 
thought, and was only gradually emancipated 
from the legalism and conservatism of Jewish 
tendencies. Of still greater value was Baur's 
analysis of the Fourth Gospel, which made it 
clear that this book was not the product of the 
apostle John, but an exposition of the Hellenistic 
theology of the second century intended as a 
theological text-book setting forth the doctrine 
of the eternal Logoc become man, In this 
way the New Testament writings became sources 
from which a natural development of Christi- 
anity can be traced. 
In other words, dogma no longer controls our 
conception of history and determines what the 
origin of Christianity must have been. 
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‘The Secret of Effective Preaching 


The test of asermon, in the opinion of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott,* is its ‘life-giving power;” 
and he thinks that if ministers would take 
this fact to heart, we should have fuller 
churches and better preaching. Hedevelops 
this line of thought in a recent volume, and, 
by way of making clear the specific function 
of the preacher, compares his work with that 
of the journalist, the author and the teacher. 

The office of the journalist, as we are 
reminded, is twofold: to report the history 
of the day and to interpret its meaning. 
The minister is not a reporter, but he may 
legitimately become an interpreter of public 
events. . If he enters upon the field of inter- 
pretation, three principles should guide him: 


He should beware of preaching to the news- 
papers; beware of selecting a topic because the 
general public is interested in it and he shares 
the general interest. The sermon is a message to 
the congregation that listens to the preacher, and 
to none other. . . . 

If he selects such a theme, he should speak of 
the duties of his own congregation. He should 
not chide the violence of workingmen in preach- 
ing to a congregation of employers, or the greed 
of capitalists in preaching to a congregation of 
workingmen or the superstition and ignorance of 
negroes in preaching to Anglo-Saxons, or the 
cruelty of an Anglo-Saxon mob in preaching to 
a congregation of negroes. . . . 

In preaching on current events the minister 
should interpret those events in the light of eter- 
nal principles. He should measure them by their 
relation, not to a party, nor to a church, but to 
the kingdom of God. 

Passing on to a consideration of the 
relation of the minister to the author, Dr. 
Abbott expresses his conviction that ‘‘the 
difference between the work of the preacher 
and the work of the author, whether poet, 
dramatist, novelist, historian, biographer, 
or essayist, is fundamental”’: 

The emphasis of the author is on the form and 
expression, of the preacher on the ideas of 
permanent and universal interest; the object of 
the author is to interest, of the preacher to con- 
vince and comfort; the author seeks to interpret 
life, the preacher to impart life; if the poem, the 
novel, the biography, the history, or even the 
essay is didactic, it is defective; if the sermon is 
not didactic, it is no true sermon. We ask con- 
cerning the book, Is it artistic? The sermon is 
sometimes the more effective for being inartistic. 

The difference between the teacher and 
the preacher is thus set forth: 

The teacher draws upon the outward and vis- 
ible experience of mankind, the preacher appeals 
to the inner and the spiritual life of men; the 
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power of the one is learning, of the other piety; 
the one imparts what he has acquired from the 
experience of others, the other transmits what he 
has received from his God. The teacher 
deals primarily with the ordinary consciousness, 
and his power depends upon his accurate knowl- 
edge of what lies within the sphere of sense; the 
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preacher deals with that which lies beyond the 
ordinary consciousness, and his power depends 
upon his ability to make real to men and opera- 
tive upon them a spiritual world which is in- 
tangible, inaudible and invisible. The teacher 
draws his lessons from what has been, the 
preacher awakens a hope of what yet may be; the 
teacher conveys a knowledge of the actual, the 
preacher inspires a conception of the possible; the 
teacher enforces wisdom by lessons drawn from 
the history of past experience, the preacher pre- 
sents a realized ideal of life in a Divine Person 
who teaches us the principles of life, and reveals 
to us the spirit of life, and so shows us what we 
may ourselves become. 


Dr. Abbott sums up his idea of effective 
preaching in this comparison: 


The power of a sermon is interpreted in that 
Roman Catholic title for the priest—Father. 
The father gathers his children about him in the 
gloaming and talks to them; tells them a story, 
gives them counsel. It is not an artistic story; 
it is not very eloquent counsel. If it were taken 
down by a short-hand writer and printed in a 
book, it would not be read by a great number of 
readers. But the children want it, and they 
would rather have the counsel that father gives 
than any other counsel from any otherman. Its 
power is due to the personal relation. The power 
of the sermon must be the power of a personal 
relation; the counsel of a personal friend to per- 
sonal friends; the revelation of God by a soul full 
of his Spirit to a congregation who need him. 








dispatches from Rome 


Recent 
describe a visit of Prof. Charles Augustus 


press 


Briggs, of New York, to the Vatican, 
and an extended conference between the 
well-known American theologian and the 
Pope. This news acquires special signifi- 
cance in view of the nature of an article by 
Dr. Briggs in The North American Review 
(July). It will be recalled that, several 
years ago, Dr. Briggs was compelled to 
withdraw from the Presbyterian Church on 
account of his radical views on Biblical crit- 
icism, and thereupon 
entered the Episcopal 
Church. His alle- 
giance to the new 
denomination has 
been seemingly ,half- 
hearted, and for some 
time his attitude of 
growing sympathy 
with Roman Catholi- 
cism has attracted 
attention in the theo- 
logical world. 

In the North Amert- 
can Review article he 
concerns himself with 
“Reform in the 
Roman Catholic 
Church,” and pays 
many compliments to 
the administration of 
the present Pope. He 
says: ‘‘Leo XIII was 
certainly a reforming 
Pope; of a high moral 
character, a man of 
letters and of pro- 
found knowledge, firm 
in purpose but patient 
inspirit, broad-minded 
and tolerant, he left 
the Church, when he 
died, morally and intellectually much higher 
than when he succeeded Pius IX. But the 
present Pope, Pius X, promises to be a still 
greater reformer. He has already accom- 
plished much in the few months of his 
pontificate; great reforms are in his mind, 
which ere long will become evident in fact.”’ 
He continues: 

It is of great importance to understand the 
fundamental principle of reform in the words of 
the Pope himself, namely, “‘ Restaurare ogni cosa 
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in Cristo,” to make Jesus Christ Himself the 
centre and mainspring of all reform. This is 
exactly what the most enlightened Protestants 
desire for their own churches; what more can 
they ask for the Church of Rome? The Christo- 
logical movement has been, and still is, one of the 
strongest impulses of the past fifty years. It is 
of immense significance that the Roman Catholic 
Church, under the headship of the Pope, deliber- 
ately enters into, and takes part in, this world- 
wide movement. It is a common objection of 
Protestants to the Roman Catholic Church that 
it pushes Jesus Christ into the background, and 
that the popular religion is the worship of the 
Virgin and the Saints. This objection is not al- 
together valid; for the 
sacrifice of the Mass is 
the great central fact in 
the worship of the 
Church, where Jesus 
Christ Himself, in real, 
substantial bodily pres- 
ence, reigns supreme, 
and is worshipped as 
God and Saviour. But 
it has been true in the 
Roman Catholic Church, 
as in the Protestant 
Churches, until recent 
years, and among Pro- 
testant theologians at 
the present time, that 
Jesus Christ has not held 
thecentraland dominant 
place in Christian doc- 
trine and Christian life 
that is His due. The 
more advanced Pro- 
testant scholars have 
been working for half a 
century and more to 
lead Christians back to 
Jesus Christ, and have 
only partially succeeded. 
If now the Pope, as the 
head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, owing 
to the reverence and obe- 
dience given him by that 
# whole Church as the suc- 

- cessor of St. Peter and 
the living representative 
of our Lord, can succeed 
in raising up Catholics 
throughout the world to 
this exalted position of reforming everything in 
Christ, there will be ere long the greatest revival 
and reformation known to history, and the 
Protestant Churches will have to bestir them- 
selves to keep pace with it. 


Another ‘‘very important reform,’”’ in 
Dr. Briggs’ estimation, was made when Leo 
XIII directed that Thomas Aquinas should 
be used as the standard authority in all 
Roman Catholic colleges‘ and "seminaries. 
“‘It is doubtful, to say the least,’”’ he thinks, 
‘if there would have been such an antithesis 
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between Protestant and Roman Catholic 
dogma if Thomas Aquinas had been the 
universal standard of doctrine in the six- 
teenth century.’”” He passes on to com- 
mend the efforts that are being made to re- 
form the ‘“‘Canon Law” of the Roman 
Catholic Church and to reorganize the 
“Curia,”” or governing body. He says in 
conclusion: “It is too much to expect that 
all the difficult problems of reform will be 
solved at once. It will, doubtless, take 
years, and possibly generations”; but “‘it is 
of the highest importance that the reform 
movement has been renewed with so much 
promise under a Pope of such spirituality, 
simplicity and open-mindedness; a man 
who impresses those admitted to his pres- 
ence and converse as being possessed of un- 
usual grasp of mind, insight and real moral 
power.” 
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Several secular papers comment on this 
article as one of unusual significance. In 
the opinion of the Hartford Times, Dr. 
Briggs “‘is certain to bring up somewhere 
besides the Episcopal fold, in which he now 
is”; but it questions if he will stay long. 
‘‘Men who form the habit of shifting their 
religious conceptions,” it says, “‘are very 
apt to continue the process until their in- 
tellectual energy begins to wane.’”’ The 
New York Sun comments: “Dr. Briggs 
has been all at sea, religiously, ever since he 
began criticizing the Bible, for he is a man 
of the kind that needs the rudder of an au- 
thority which he will not dare to criticize; 
but when he accepts the Pope as his author- 
ity he is likely to be at rest for good. Will 
the Roman Catholic Church reject his 
scholarly aid in its theological schools as the 
Episcopal Church has done? ” 





Its 


A book which has received a good deal of 
considerate attention from the religious 
press is Prof. F. M. Davenport’s ‘‘ Primitive 
Traits in Religious Revivals,’’* a work in 
which the author makes use of the inductive 
method of dealing with the psychological 
facts observable in the phenomena of con- 
version, especially in minds of the primitive 
type. He shows how in the revival which 
was sO common in earlier days appeal was 
made by a skilful revivalist either to the 
primitive emotion of fear or through the 
application of hypnotic suggestion, so as to 
cause a practical inhibition of the higher 
powers of rational contro! in the mind of the 
subject. This method, perhaps an inevi- 
table one in certain stages of evolutionary 
development, is bound to give way, he as- 
serts, before the wider spread of education. 
In cases where the revival of the past ef- 
fected both temporary and permanent trans- 
formation in life and character, it affords to 
the observer of social phenomena, he says, 
‘substantial evidence of the high develop- 
ment of impulsive personal action.” He 
gives the following analysis of the general 
features of what may be termed ‘“‘crowd- 
evangelism”’: 

It is not a movement of deliberation, of crit- 
icism, but of feeling and of impulse. And that 
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Evils and Their Remedy 


has always been its weakness and its danger. 
It has frequently led to holy excesses of ex- 
citement, to merely sterile emotion, to the primi- 
tive, and often to the pathological. Under its 
influence men have too often yitlded, not to 
higher motives, but to the lower. Far too fre- 
quently they have been moved, not by intelli- 
gent insight into the evil of their ways, not by a 
sense of unworthiness and sin, not by true voli- 
tional acts toward a new and higher life, but by 
fear, by suggestion, by imitation, by social pres- 
sure, by a flood of feeling overwhelming the 
higher cerebral process. 


For reasons such as those indicated in the 
foregoing, the author makes the following 
indictment: 


Candid investigation will compel a true bill 
against the revival of the past on the evidence 
of its having violated the fundamental princi- 
ples of education. Its normal tendency is not to 
strengthen the intellect and the will, but rather to 
submerge both under billows of suggestion and 
emotion. It is a thing of impulse rather than 
of reason. When allowed full sway in a popula- 
tion, its manifestations become ‘primitive and 
ultimately so gruesome and grotesque that they 
can no longer be associated in the thought of 
earnest men with soundness of method or of 
mind. Whenever in the past, as has sometimes 
happened, genuine good has been done in society 
through the revival, it has been directly in pro- 
portion to the control which the reflective proc- 
esses of individual leaders have exercised over 
what is essentially impulsive social action. When, 
as in recent times, certain of the forms of re- 
vivalism are maintained under the name of 
‘‘missions,” or “retreats’’ or even greatly modi- 
fied ‘‘evangelistic services,” while reason remains 
dominant in mass and in control, the essential 
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nature of the movement is so changed that the 
terms of description applicable to the great re- 
ligious awakenings of the past no longer suffice. 


For the ‘‘ winning of souls’’ in the future, 
declares the writer, the old revival method 
will be found to have lost its power. ‘‘ They 
who are preaching a revival of old-time re- 
vivalism in the highly developed sections of 
America are fighting against the stars in 
their courses.” Generations may yet wit- 
ness recurring tides of faith, but these will 
steadily change in character, for in the 
average man has been developed ‘‘an in- 
telligence, a self-control, a power of rational 
inhibition, that makes him far less suggest- 
ible, less nervously unstable, less imitative, 
less liable to be swept away by great gusts 
of passion or emotion.’”’ He says further: 


The days of the emotional stampeding of a 
town are passing away in religion just as they are 
in politics. As the voting population grows 
more rational, the campaign attitude and manner 
of appeal of the political parties is undergoing 
a change. Torchlight processions and the ora- 
tory of the ‘‘spellbinder’’ are giving way to a 
sober consideration of candidates and principles 
through the medium of newspaper discussion 
and clever and illuminating advertisement in un- 
usualforms. There is also an immense amount of 
careful personal work done with new voters, man 
to man, face to face, eyetoeye. Great audiences 
can still be brought together to listen to excep- 
tional men whose reputation for knowledge and 
clear thinking is well known, but ‘“‘spread-eagle”’ 
emotional appeal is rapidly losing its power over 
men in the more intelligent sections of America. 
Outward political enthusiasm is not so great, but 
actual political thinking and public judgment 
were never so strong. ... 

It will become increasingly clear that crude, 
crowd coercion is a cowardly as well as a destruct- 
ive agency for pressing men into the kingdom. 
The way of courage and of helpfulness is the way 
of tactful personal approach of man to man. 
Noble individual character will become more and 
more the supreme power of suggestion and of at- 
traction in religion. The revival is founded upon 
the educational fallacy that there is one right 
method for the mental and spiritual develop- 
ment of all men, whereas every pupil in church 
or common school is a new problem in salvation. 
No two lives need the same touch or the same 
moulding. One by one, each must be led out 
into his own life spiritual. We are beginning to 
appreciate how great is the practical skill and 
wisdom in suggestion required of him whcm we 
sometimes erroneously call the secular teacher. 
We must set our standards as high for the lead- 
ers and workers in religion. 

The ideas embodied in the ‘‘newer evan- 
gelism”’ are to furnish a remedy for the evils 
of the old revivalism and a substitute for its 
method of operation. A sound family re- 
ligion, the professor avers, furnishes the only 
sufficient basis for healthy evangelism. 
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‘And next after this we shall strive to bring 
the content of religious instruction in Church 
and Bible-school up to the psychological and 
pedagogical ideas of our time.” 


Such a training as this, which follows nature’s 
time and plan, will probably require no cata- 
clysm, no upheaval, no crisis, no mechanical re- 
vival emphasis, no yearning after experiences 
that are normal enough to a few people of mature 
life but not to the vast majority, either adults or 
children. There will be no fixed “age of dis- 
cretion,’’ though we shall, no doubt, make special 
endeavor to establish right. choices through 
church membership at that period of rather swift 
maturing of social sympathy which occurs with 
boys and girls in early adolescence. 





“HE OF NAZARETH” 
By Frank F. Stone, of Los Angeles 


Of his intentions in this work Mr. Stone writes to The 
Arena (July) as follows: ‘I have adhered generally to the 
type of Christ made definite by centuries of artistic prece- 
dent; and yet in a special sense I have tried to show more 
of soul-weariness than is customary; less of the sweetly 
serene consciously master of circumstances, more of the man 
vulnerable at times of discouragement and misgiving; not 
alone the ‘Man of Sorrows,” but often, too, of physical 
want,—a feature we have nearly idealized out of our reading 
of the Christ story. The facial story should tell something 
of bafflement amid surroundings made congenial only by 
boundless patience ar.d com passion, of a soul suffering under 
the false standards and tests of an economic and social en- 
vironment in essence, though not in detail, somewhat like 
what Christ would find to-day in any city of America or of 
the world. This is what was in my mind. How much of 
it I have realized, others must judge” 
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Science and Discovery 





What Goes On Inside an Atom 


What may well be deemed the most suc- 
cessful of recent attempts to make intelli- 
gible to the lay mind that portion of “‘the 
mystery of matter’’ which concerns the rela- 
tions of an atom to its constituents has just 
been made by Dr. W. Hampson. This dis- 
tinguished British scientist and prominent 
contributor to London Nature has attracted 
attention by his investigations of liquefied 
air and by his studies of the relations of 
radium to the natural world, to scientific 
thought and to human life, these subjects 
being more particularly taken up by him as 
lecturer at University College, London. In 
a newly issued work, ‘“‘ Radium Explained”’ 
(Dodd, Mead & Company), Dr. Hampson 
works his way down to the atom by tracing 
matter through what he calls its nine scales 
of existence. 

The first scale is represented, he tells us, 
by the universe, ‘‘divided into huge groups 
of substance, the stellar or nebular systems.”’ 
These ‘‘stellar or nebular systems’’ comprise 
in turn the second scale of existence. The 
stars or solar systems form the third scale 
of existence. The fourth is the planetary 
scale, and in the fifth ‘‘we have the com- 
ponents of a planetary system—-single astro- 
nomical bodies.” ‘‘Of these, the best 
known is our own earth.” The sixth scale 
comprises ‘‘the masses of substance which go 
to make up an astronomical body.” * The 
seventh scale is represented by the molecule. 
‘The smallest possible portions of substances 
which can be obtained without changing the 
nature of the substance are called its mole- 
cules.” But the molecules are built up of 
still smaller parts called atoms, and the atom 
is placed by Dr. Hampson in the eighth scale 
of existence. ‘‘ According to the great chem- 
ical theory formulated by Dalton a century 
ago, the smallest existing portions of matter 
are those atoms which compose the mole- 
cule.” But the new science steps in here 
and introduces us to a ninth scale of exist- 
ence—‘‘the corpuscles or excessively minute 
portions of matter of which atoms consist.” 
Not until we have mastered the mystery of 
the relations of these corpuscles within the 
atom to the atom itself—in other words, not 


until we know what goes on inside an atom— 
can we know what matter is. Such is the 
theme which Dr. Hampson thus attacks: 


As stellar systems contain numerous stars or 
suns, as masses are built up of molecules, and 
molecules of atoms, so the atoms themselves are 
composite structures, containing each a large 
number of much smaller portions of substance. 
These are so small that the smallest and lightest 
atom we know, that of hydrogen, contains from 
800 to 1,000 of these corpuscles. Radium, how- 
ever, is a heavy substance, one of the heaviest 
known, and its atom contains about 200,000 cor- 
puscles. The corpuscles, however, are much 
smaller than is indicated by saying that their size 
is the two hundred thousandth part of that of an 
atom. For they do not nearly fill the space oc- 
cupied by anatom. They fill as little of the atom 
space and are as far apart from one another as 
would be the case with the same number of the 
smallest grains of dust floating in the hollow in- 
side of a gigantic football. The skin covering of 
the football would keep these tiny grains of dust 
inside, and would preserve the football’s size and 
shape. But if the corpuscles take up so small a 
part of the atom space, how does the atom, as a 
whole, maintain its size and shape and its power 
of resisting external masses? Why do not its tiny 
corpuscles fall together into a much smaller space? 
Here we come to the second property of atoms. 
Like things in the higher scales of existence, they 
exhibit not only subdivision into corpuscles, but 
relative movement of the corpuscles. The cor- 
puscles are in a state of enormously energetic 
movement. Of what nature the movements are, 
whether concentrically circular, or excentric, or 
rectilinear and vibratory, is not yet known. Pro- 
fessor J. J. Thomson and Lord Kelvin have put 
forth ingenious suggestions as to the kind of ar- 
rangements and movements of its corpuscles 
which may enable an atom to hold together as an 
individual, but all that we can say for certain yet 
about the movements of the corpuscles is that 
they are extremely energetic. 

The enormously energetic vibrations of 
molecules, which we know as heat, are ‘‘rest 
and quiet” in comparison with the far more 
vigorous and rapid movements of the cor- 
puscles within an atom. This consideration 
will help us to understand that the cor- 
puscles, which fill so small a part of the space 
occupied by an atom, can nevertheless give 
to its surface the quality of resistance and 
substantial solidity: 

For so great is the rapidity of the movement 
of corpuscles that, small as is the portien of sur- 
face occupied by any of them, they occupy in a 
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very short time so many different positions that 
there is no part of the atom-surface which is with- 
out the presence of a corpuscle for more than an 
infinitesimally brief space of time. Thus adja- 
cent bodies will encounter resistance from an 
atom at whatever part of its surface they ap- 
proach, and it will possess in some respects the 
properties of a solid body. It is in this way that 
we get a practically even pressure all over the in- 
side surface of a balloon or a boiler, though in real- 
ity the pressure is not evenly applied all over, 
but is the result of millions of molecules of gas or 
steam bombarding the inner surface at points 
which, though infinitesimally close together, are, 
nevertheless, distinct and separate points. 

The forces which keep the corpuscles within the 
boundaries of their own atoms, preserving the 
atomic size and constitution, are, as we have said, 
yet unexplained. They may be comparable to 
those which keep the planets, satellites and mete- 
oric streams to their positions within the solar 
system, or they may be, and probably are, a com- 
bination of much more complex influences and 
arrangements. But they depend for their opera- 
tion upon the maintenance of an equilibrium, the 
destruction of which involves the break-up of the 
atom. This equilibrium sometimes is destroyed, 
with the consequent disruption of the atom. The 
equilibrium of the corpuscular movements may 
be destroyed by the forcible interference of elec- 


tric vibrations. Thus in a Crookes’ tube with an 
electric current passing through it, we get the 
atoms. of ordinary gases disintegrated into the 
material of the cathode rays. But in some sub- 
stances, such as radium, uranium, thorium, po- 
lonium, and actinium, the corpuscular equilibri- 
um is destroyed either by the external violence of 
inter-atomic collisions, or by the accumulating 
irregularities of corpuscular vibrations; so that 
in these cases we have the spontaneous disinte- 
gration of some atoms constantly taking place. 
When the corpuscular movements have lost their 
equilibrium, some of the corpuscles fly out from 
the atom, as molecules do from a boiling liquid 
when the equilibrium between the molecular vi- 
brations and the inter-molecular attraction is 
destroyed. When some of the corpuscles have 
thus darted out of an atom, the remainder may 
settle down into fresh arrangements and a new 
equilibrium of new corpuscular movements be 
established in the diminished atom. The new 
equilibrium may also prove to be only temporary, 
not less liable to interruption than the former. 
This appears to be the case with radium and its 
congeners. Then further disintegration of the 
atom follows, and may be again repeated. And 
while some atoms are in one stage of disintegra- 
tion, others will be in another stage; so that we 
get a number of different developments going on 
simultaneously. 





The Origin and Nature of Life 


This very ‘‘big’’ subject is handled by a 
very ‘‘big’’ man in a large and interesting 
way. Recent laboratory experiments in 
America and England, by Professors Loeb 
and Blake, pointing in the direction of 
‘‘spontaneous generation’ have aroused 
much popular discussion; but such experi- 
ments, even if successful, Sir Oliver Lodge 
points out, do not solve the mystery of the 
origin of life itself. Sir Oliver writes in The 
North American Review. The question What 
is life? he reminds us, is one to which we 
have as yet noanswer. The utmost that our 
race has hitherto ‘‘experienced and verified ”’ 
is that a ‘‘complex molecular aggregate” can 
perform functions as ‘‘the vehicle or material 
basis” of life. The recent attempts to 
originate or generate life are not specifically 
treated by Sir Oliver, but he refers, in passing 
to larger phases of the subject, to these at- 
tempts in a general way. They have been 
innumerable, but no life in any true sense 
has been the result. ‘If all germs of pre- 
existing life are rigorously excluded, the at- 
tempt hitherto has been a failure; so far, no 
life has made its appearance under observa- 
tion, except from antecedent life.” Now, 
to exclude every trace of antecedent life, it 


is essential not merely to debar ‘‘floating 
germs,” but to slay every germ having any 
existence in the substance that is the object 
of experiment. He writes: 

So far, however, all effort at spontaneous gen- 
eration has been a failure; possibly because some 
essential ingredient or condition was omitted, 
possibly because great lapse of time was neces- 
sary. But suppose it was successful: what then? 
We should then be reproducing in the laboratory 
a process that must at some past age have occurred 
on the earth; for at one time the earth was cer- 
tainly hot and molten and inorganic, whereas 
now it swarms with life. 


Sir Oliver asks, ‘‘ Does that show that the 
earth generated life?’”” He replies to his own 
question: “‘By no means.” Life may be a 
thing not merely ‘‘ultra-terrestrial.” It 
may be a thing “immaterial.”’ It may 
be a thing altogether beyond and out- 
side of any present human classification of 
the forms of matter and the forms of energy. 
Life may be as real as any of those forms and 
yet different, ‘‘utilizing them for its own 
purpose.”” What seems certain to Sir Oliver 
is that life possesses the power of ‘‘ vitalizing 
the complex material aggregates”’ existing 
on our planet and of making use of their 
energies for a time to display itself ‘“‘amid 
terrestrial surroundings.’”’ After that it 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE 


In a recent article in The North American Review he 
writes: ‘‘So far, however, all effort at spontaneous genera- 
tion has been a failure; possibly because some essential in- 


gredient or condition was omitted, possibly because great 
lapse of time was necessary. But suppose it was successful: 
what then?” 

















LORD KELVIN 
He discerns ‘‘creative purpose” in the origin of life 


Scientists who are Discussing ‘‘Creative Purpose’’ 


would seem to ‘disappear or evaporate 
whence it came,’’ presenting a problem 
which Sir Oliver thus essays to convey to the 
minds of his readers: 

It is perpetually arriving and perpetually dis- 
appearing. While it is here, the animated mate- 
rial body moves about and strives after many 
objects, some worthy, some unworthy; it acquires 
thereby a certain individuality, a certain charac- 
ter. It realizes «tself, moreover, becoming con- 
scious of its own mental and spiritual existence; 
and it begins to explore the mind which, like its 
own, it conceives must underlie the material fab- 
ric—half displayed, half concealed, by the envi- 
ronment, and intelligible only to a kindred spirit. 
Thus the scheme of law mf order dimly dawns 
on the nascent soul, and it begins to form clear 
conceptions of truth, goodness, and beauty; it 
may achieve something of a permanent value, as 
a work of art or of literature; it may enter regions 
of emotion and may evolve ideas of the loftiest 
kind; it may degrade itself below the beasts, or it 
may soar till it is almost divine. 

Is it the material molecular aggregate that has 
of its own unaided latent power generated this 
individuality, acquired this character, felt these 
emotions, evolved those ideas? There are some 
who try to think itis. There are others who rec- 
ognize in this extraordinary development a con- 
tact between this material frame of things and a 
universe higher and other than anything known 
to our senses; a universe not dominated by Phys- 
ics and Chemistry, but utilizing the interactions 
of matter for its own purposes; a universe where 
the human spirit is more at home than it is among 
these temporary collocations of atoms; a universe 





capable of infinite development, of noble contem- 
plation, and of lofty joy, long after this planet— 
nay, the whole solar system—shall have fulfilled 
its present spire of destiny and retired cold and 
lifeless upon its endless way. 

Thus far, the eminent scientist has been 
handling questions concerning the origin and 
nature of life. Turning now to the physical 
environment which seems a condition prece- 
dent to the manifestation of life in any form, 
we find him saying that ‘‘a planet which is 
large enough to retain an atmosphere by its 
gravitative attraction differs utterly, in po- 
tentiality and importance, from the numer- 
ous lumps of matter scattered throughout 
space, which, though they may be as large as 
a haystack or a mountain or as the British 
Isles or even Europe, are yet too small to 
hold any trace of air to their surface,’’ and 
hence can, in no sense of the word admissible 
by man, be deemed habitable. A mass of 
matter in space can attain the rank of ‘‘a 
habitable planet”’ only in case it is available 
as to size. A lump of matter in space might 
become large enough to be habitable if it 
fell, in company with other lumps of matter, 
into a “‘complex aggregate”’ under the in- 
fluence of ‘‘gravitative attraction.”’ This 
the asteroids have never done. The planets 
have managed to do this. ‘‘ Accordingly, 
one of them, at any rate, has become a 
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habitable world.”” But the great size of the 
earth and its ‘‘consequent retention of an 
atmosphere”’ did not ‘‘generate”’ the dwell- 
ers upon its surface: 

How they arose is another matter. All that 
we have seen so far is that an aggregate of bodies 
may possess properties and powers which the sep- 
arate bodies themselves possess in no kind or sort 
of way. It is not a question of degree but of 
kind. So also, further, if the aggregate is large 
enough, very much larger than any planet, as 
large as a million earths aggregated —— it 
acquires the pags | of conspicuous radio-activ- 
ity, it becomes a self heating and self luminous 
body, able to keep the ether violently agitated in 
all space around it, and thus to supply the radia- 
tion necessary for protecting the habitable worlds 
from the cold of space to which they are exposed, 
for maintaining them at a temperature appropri- 
ate to organic existence, and otherwise for sup- 
plying and generating the energy for their myriad 
activities. It has become in fact a central sun 
and source of heat, solely because of its enormous 
size combined with the fact of the mutual gravi- 
tative attraction of its constituent particles. No 
body of moderate size could perform this function 
nor act as a perennial furnace to the rest. 


Returning to the ‘‘complex molecular 
aggregate,’’ Sir Oliver asks: ‘‘What new 
property, beyond the province of ordinary 
chemistry and physics, is to be expected of 


a compound which contains millions or bil- 
lions of atoms attached to each other in no 
rigid, stable, frigid manner, but by loose, 
unstable links, enabling them constantly to 
rearrange themselves and to be the theater 
of perpetual change, aggregating and re- 
aggregating in various ways and manifesting 


ceaseless activities?’’ Such unstable aggre- 
gations of matter may, “‘like the water of a 
pond”’ or ‘‘a heap of organic refuse,’’ serve 
as the vehicle for influences wholly novel and 
unexpected. ‘Too much agitation—that is, 
too high a temperature—will split them up 
and destroy the new-found potentiality of 
such aggregates; too little agitation—that 
is, too low a temperature—will permit them 
to begin to cohere and settle down into 
frozen rigid masses insusceptible of manifold 
activities.” But let them be taken at-a 
temperature precisely right and true for the 
purpose, ‘‘when sufficiently complex and 
sufficiently mobile’’; let them, as it were, be 
taken care of—‘‘for the structure may easily 
be killed’”—and what will be found? Sir 
Oliver professes his inability to guess exactly 
what the result would be, but that result, 
according to him, can be “‘ observed’’: 

The result is that the complexes group them- 
selves into minute masses visible in the micro- 
scope, each mass being called by us a ‘“‘cell””— 
that is, these cells possess the power of uniting 
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with or assimilating other cells, or fragments of 
cells, as they drift by and come into contact with 
them; and that they absorb into their own sub- 
stance such portions as may be suitable, while the 
insufficiently elaborated portions,—the grains of 
inorganic or over-simple material,—are presently 
extruded, They thus begin the act of “feeding.” 

Another remarkable property also can be ob- 
served; for a cell which thus grows by feeding 
need not remain as one individual, but may split 
into two or into more than two, which may cohere 
for a time, but will ultimately separate and con- 
tinue existence on their own account. Thus be- 
gins the act of ‘‘reproduction.” 

But a still more remarkable property cam be 
observed in some of the cells, though not in all; 
they can not only assimilate a fragment of matter 
which comes into contact with them, but they 
can sense it, apparently, while not yet in contact, 
and can protrude portions of their substance or 
move their whole bodies towards the fragment; 
thus beginning the act of ‘‘hunting’’; and the in- 
cipient locomotory power can be extended till 
light and ai: aud moisture and many other things 
can be sought and moved towards, until locomo- 
tion becomes so free that it sometimes seems ap- 
parently objectless—mere restlessness, change for 
the sake of change, like that of human beings. 

The power of locomotion is liable, however, to 
introduce the cell to new dangers, and to condi- 
tions hostile to its continued aggregate existence. 
So, in addition to the sense of food and other 
desirable things ahead, it seems to acquire, at any 
rate when still further aggregated and more devel- 
oped, a sense of shrinking from and avoidance of 
the hostile and the dangerous,—a sense as it were 
of ‘‘pain.” 

And so it enters on its iong career of progress, 
always liable to disintegration or ‘‘death’’; it be- 
gins to differentiate portions of itself for the feed- 
ing process, other portions for the reproductive 
process, other portions again for sensory proc- 
esses, but retaining the protective sense of pain 
almost everywhere; until the spots sensitive to 
ethereal and aerial vibrations—which, arriving as 
they do from a distance, carry with them so much 
valuable information, and when duly appreciated 
render possible perception and prediction as to 
what is ahead—until these sensitive spots have 
become developed into the special organs which 
we now know as the ‘‘eye”’ and the “‘ear.’’ Then, 
presently, the power of communication is slowly 
elaborated, speech and education begin, and the 
knowledge of the individual is no longer limited 
to his own experience, but expands till it em- 
braces the past history and the condensed acqui- 
sition of the race. And now slowly begins a 
developed self-consciousness, a discrimination 
between the self and the external world, and a re- 
alization of the power of choice and freedom—a 
stage beyond which we have not traveled as yet, 
but a stage at which almost all things seem pos- 
sible. 

The first two properties, assimilation and repro- 
duction, overshadowed bythe possibility of death 
are properties of life of every kind, plant life as o 
all other; but the power of locomotion and special 
senses, overshadowed by the sense of pain, are the 
sign of a still further development into what we 
call ‘‘animal life.””’ The further development of 
mind, consciousness, and sense of freedom, over- 
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shadowed by the possibility of wilful error or sin, 
is the conspicuous attribute of life which is dis- 
tinctly human. 

Thus, our complex molecular aggregate has 
shown itself capable of extraordinary and most 
interesting processes, has proved capable of con- 
stituting the material vehicle of life, the natural 
basis of living organisms, and even of mind; very 
much as a planet of certain size proved itself ca- 
pable of possessing an atmosphere. 

But is it to be supposed that the compuex ag- 
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gregate generated the life and mind, as the planet 
generated its atmosphere? That is the so-called 
materialistic view, but to the writer it seems an 
erroneous one, and it is certainly one that is not 
proven. It is not even certain that every planet 
generated all the gases of its own atmosphere: 
some of them it may have swept up in its excur- 
sion through space. What is certain is that it 
possesses the power of retaining an atmosphere; 
it is by no means so certain how all the constitu- 
ents of that atmosphere arrived. 





Man’s Degrees of Deprivation in the Coming Exhaustion of the Metals 


A time can be foreseen when the exhaus- 
tion of the world’s supply of the metals may 
present a problem of pressing importance to 
our race, according to that high authority, 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, who deals with the topic 
in The International Quarterly. If lead, zinc, 
tin, mercury, gold, silver and nickel were to 
disappear from the earth, says our scientist, 
it would be ‘‘temporarily most inconven- 
ient,”’ yet mankind would in thirty or sixty 
years ‘‘adjust itself to the loss without seri- 
ous hindrance to its activities’ because iron 
and copper would be left. ‘‘If gold were to 


disappear, we should for a time have grave 


trouble in our traffic, but its use is essentially 
a matter of custom and we should have to 
undergo only a change of custom.’”’ As re- 
gards the secondary metals, mercury would 
constitute the most momentous. disappear- 
ance. ‘‘It would be hard to replace it in our 
thermometers.’” Lead would be the most 
difficult to dispense with, next to mercury. 

Now iron, concludes Professor Shaler, 
after an elaborate survey of the world’s ex- 
isting and known supply and after a consid- 
eration of such supplies as may reasonably be 
presumed to be discoverable in the future, 
seems destined to run low. He says: 


It is not to be supposed that the iron age will 
suddenly pass away; its passage doubtless will be 
gradual. The deposits other than those of China, 
which can pane iron at the present low labor 
cost will almost certainly be exhausted within 
one hundred years.. Those of China may last for 
a similar term after they become the centre of a 
large industry. Then the cost of production will 
gradually increase as the lower grade ores and 
those remote from coal come into use. In the 
end we shall have to resort to concentrating proc- 
esses by which the iron ore is separated from 
the rock in which it is disseminated as grains. 
This upward grade in cost means a downward 
grade in the utility of the metal in the service of 
man. Finally, it may be some centuries from 
now, but surely we shall be forced to an economy 
in the use of the metal such as was exercised by 
folk two hundred years ago, when, save for what 


went down at sea, or rusted back to earth, none 
of it was lost to the arts. In this stage, when it 
becomes again a precious metal, iron may continue 
to be the helper of man for an indefinite period,but 
its power for help will be greatly diminished. 

In the case of copper, Professor Shaler 
thinks the outlook is much the same as with 
iron. ‘‘The sources of supply are very 
much rarer and the total amount of the 
metal in the crust of the earth is probably 
not the thousandth part of that of iron.” 
But ‘‘we can look upon the approaching 
exhaustion of the sources of copper with less 
apprehension than in the case of iron, for the 
reason that useful as the metal is in manifold 
ways, it is not indispensable or even very 
necessary in our arts except in the trans- 
mission of electric power, and even then sub- 
stitution is possible. Save for this use, the 
economic world could soon adjust itself to 
the loss of this once indispensable metal’’. 
However, it is not probable that “the 
mechanical foundations of our economic 
civilization will be endangered’’ because 
aluminium ‘‘is likely in time to take the 
dominant place now held by iron’”’ and ‘‘in 
its qualities aluminium is admirably adapted 
to serve the greater part of the needs now 
served by iron and copper.” 

Of the disappearance of gold, when that 
happens, Professor Shaler is inclined to make 
light. The disappearance of silver, accord- 
ing to him, need not concern us much. Lead 
is likely to go “if war is to be continued fora 
century to come at the rate of the past cen- 
tury,” but it does not appear that the 
prospect is especially depressing. As for 
tin: 

The evidence is clearly to the effect that it can 
not long be supplied in quantities or at a price 
which will render it serviceable in the arts. It is 
not likely-that it will hold its place through this 
century. Zinc is possibly more important than 
tin; it serves a variety of uses as sheet metal as 
well as a coating of iron to avoid rusting; it is 
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also in an oxidized form of decided value as a 
paint, but in all these services to the arts it is 
replaceable by other metals. The distribution 
of its ores is wide and their abundance considera- 
ble. They are found to a great extent in veins 
which hold their contents of the metal in the ex- 
treme depth of mining work. The general con- 
ditions point to the conclusion that this substance 
is one of the last of the underground values to 
be exhausted. Yet, as it is mainly to be won as 
a by-product of silver, lead, etc., the duration of 
the supply is probably dependent upon the -pro- 
duction of these metals. 

Among the minor metals of special value, 
irreplaceable so far as we can now see, there 
are several which give the forecaster concern: 

Mercury is imperatively needed in mirrors and 
in a wide range of scientific instruments such as 
thermometers and barometers, as well as in the 
processes of amalgamation by which the greater 
part of the gold supply is won from ores. This 
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metal is scantily and peculiarly distributed. 
There are less than \a half-dozen places in the 
world where it is known to occur in sufficient 
— to repay the miner, and none of these 

eposits give promise of long endurance. It is, 
indeed, likely that the first important depriva- 
tion to be encountered in the approaching ex- 
haustion of metallic stores will be of this sub- 
stance. A like apprehension is due in the case 
of platinum. This metal is peculiarly necessary 
to the chemist, as it alone has the needed resist- 
ance at once to heat and acids, such as is required 
in a large part of his laboratory experiments, as 
well as in some processes of manufacturing. 
Thorium, which serves in the manufacturing of 
the ‘“‘mantles’’ of incandescences for lamps, as 
well as sundry other substances needed in partic- 
ular arts, are about as unpromising for the future 
as those above mentioned, but they need no 
further mention because it is likely that they 
may be replaced, or, at the worst, the depriva- 
tion will not be serious if they are lost to the arts. 





Closing the Lid of a Watch 


A four-wheeled electric truck, of the largest 
type of delivery wagon used in New York 
City, and weighing over seven thousand 
pounds, was used recently to close the lid of 
a watch that had been placed open near the 
curb for that purpose. The lid was closed 
without injuring the watch or even breaking 
the crystal. The experiment is related in 
The Scientific American (New York), which 
describes it as a splendid instance of perfect 
motor control. The motor in this truck is a 
high-speed one of the bipolar™series type 
and is normally rated 
as a two-horse power. 
It rotates at a speed 
of 1,400 rotations per 
minute, which is re- 
duced in the ratio of 25 
to 1 through single re- 
duction gearing of nov- 
elconstruction. With 
this reduction, the mo- 
tors drive the truck 
at’ about six miles an 
hour. The great trac 
tion and control se- 
cured became evident 
when the giant vehicle 
dropped slowly off the 
curb and closed the 
lid of the watch with- 
out breaking it and 
without damaging the 
crystal. This truck, 


From the Scientific American 
THE WATCH AND THE FOUR-WHEEL 





with a Four-Wheeled Truck 


according to the further information given 
in The Scientific American, can be backed 
against a twelve-inch curb and then made to 
climb it from rest. This feat was accom- 
plished in the presence of witnesses, ‘‘and it 
furnished,’’ adds our authority, ‘‘a striking 
demonstration of the tractive power of the 
truck.’’ Ona level road the truck has car- 
ried three and one-half tons at a speed of 
about five and one-half miles an hour, with 
the controller on fourth speed and consum- 
ing 424 amperes at 80 to 84 volts. Some 
tests were made of the 
truck in hill-climbing, 
a hill in New York 
(Lexington Avenue at 
gist street) being se- 
lected with fifteen per 
cent. grade. The time 
taken to ascend the 
hill, with the control- 
ler on fourth speed, was 
two minutes and forty 
seconds, —about twice 
the time it would take 
an ordinary two-motor 
truck to make the 
ascent; the current 
consumed (1124 am- 
peres at 75} volts) 
was only about one- 
third that that would 
be consumed by the 
two-motor truck. 





TRUCK 
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Reasons for Believing in the Eternal Duration of the Universe 


Is the universe losing its available energy 
and going steadily to a condition of rest and 
extinction? Only yesterday, says Prof. 
Robert Kennedy Duncan, this was a question 
the affirmative answer to which was con- 
sidered to convey one of the safest and surest 
conclusions of modern science. Now there 
is reason for some uncertainty. It may be, 
says Professor Duncan, that in the light of 
the new knowledge we shall find this widely 
accepted dictum of science that the uni- 
verse is proceeding fatally to the extinction 
of its available energy to be a matter of 
“deliberate question.’”’ Professor Duncan, 
who fills the chair of Chemistry in Washington 
and Jefferson College, treats this subject 
of the reconstruction of the universe in the 
course of his striking work, ‘‘ The New 
Knowledge,” recently published (A. S. Barnes 
& Company). Professor Duncan writes: 


The reasons for this current conception have 
seemed, until recently, irrefragable. In the words 
of Mr. A. Daniell, ‘‘in every transformation of 
energy, we find that some energy is wasted 
through conversion into heat, the result, direct 
or indirect, of friction, noise, flashes of light and 
soon. This heat is presently distributed pretty 
uniformly among its surrounding objects, and can 
no more be made use of by us for the sake of pro- 
ducing work. A large quantity of the energy of 
the universe must have already assumed this rel- 
atively useless condition, and in the course of 
time the whole of the energy in the universe will 
have assumed it. The energy of the universe is 
a constant amount, some of it is available, some 
is non-available. The former is in every phenom- 
enon somewhat diminished but never increased: 
the non-available energy is constantly increasing: 
hence the available energy of the universe tends 
to zero.’’ Again, Professors Stewart and Tait 
say: “*. . it is absolutely certain that age after 
age the possibility of such transformations (of 
energy) is becoming less and less; and, so far as 
we yet know, the final state of the present uni- 
verse must be an aggregation into one mass of all 
the matter it contains, 1. e., uniform temperature 
throughout that mass.” 

Is such a conclusion absolutely certain? It all 
depends upon the validity of the second law of 
thermodynamics. This “law’’ states that ‘‘one 
part of a body of uniform temperature can not 
grow hotter at the expense of the heat of the re- 
mainder unless work is performed upon it;”’ con- 
sequently, if the energy of the universe is being 
ne degraded into heat of equal temper- 
ature, it will eventually be a dead universe. That 
this law, however, has limitations has been recog- 
nized since the time of Clerk-Maxwell. The 
kinetic theory of gases teaches us that in a gas of 
uniform temperature, while the average velocity 
of the molecules comprising the gas must be a 
constant quantity, the individual velocities of the 
molecules must vary to a great degree, some of 


them possessing velocities higher and others lower 
than the — 

Clerk-Maxwell imagined a firm partition, full 
of little doors, to be placed so as to divide the 
vessel into two, and to each door he placed an 
intelligent little demon with precise instructions 
to open the door whenever he saw a quick moving 
molecule approach in such a way that it could get 
through from the first compartment intc the sec- 
ond, and whenever he saw, also, that he could 
allow a slow moving molecule to escape from the 
second compartment into the first. It is obvious 
that the demon would eventually succeed in di- 
viding the molecules of the gas into two groups, 
one group of which would possess greater kinetic 
energy than the other and would be capable of 
doing work, say, in moving the dividing parti- 
tion, and all this without the performance of 
work upon it. The second law would thus be 
contravened. The only reason that this contra- 
vention of the “‘law”’ is not possible in a practical 
sense is the exceedingly small size of the gaseous 
molecules and their immense number. 

Now the great question for us, according 
to Professor Duncan, is this: Is the “law” 
which we see has its limitations in the case 
of gases also limited in the case of subatomic 
change? Throughout his work on ‘‘ The New 
Knowledge,” Professor Duncan has given 
evidence of the continuous disintegration of 
the heavy atom into subatoms. The 
heavy elements of matter, according to him, 
are undergoing a steady and inevitable de- 
composition with the continuous production 
of interelemental energy. Now, if the 
lighter elements were at the same time 
undergoing the reverse process, were, in fact, 
synthesizing themselves into the heavy ele- 
ments with the absorption of energy, so that 
as much energy was collected up by them in 
their growth as was ‘‘ wasted ’’ by the decom- 
position of the heavy elements in their decay, 
the universe of matter would keep its avail- 
able energy constant. We quote again: 

It would constitute a conservative system hav- 
ing neither beginning nor end. It is true that 
the energy evolved in atomic disintegration is 
enormous in amount, and that the energy ab- 
sorbed in atomic synthesis must be equal to it; 
but that does not constitute a valid reason why 
our atoms, which we consider to be the aggrega- 
tions of corpuscles, should not continuously grow 
by the gradual accretion of other corpuscles and 
the storage of the requisite energy through vast 
stretches of time. An objection has been urged 
against the possibility of the growth of atoms on 
the ground that if the lightest atoms gradually 
grew into the heaviest, there should be an infinite 
number of transition-forms from hydrogen to 
uranium, and we find, on the contrary, that the 
seventy odd elements are sharply defined. This 
objection, however, does not hold good. While 
it is not necessary to assume that intermediate 
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elemental forms may not exist to some extent, 
their amount would & insignificant. Theatoms 
of the%periodic table on the basis of Thomson’s 
theory!are aggregations of corpuscles represent- 
ing collections of maximum stability and, hence, 
a transition collection would hasten to these 

oints, and we should neither find them existing 
in notable quantity nor be able{toZconserve them 
any more than we can conserve the transition 
products of atomic disintegration like thorium X 
or the emanation X of radium. There is, there- 
fore, no known impossibility in the conception of 
a conservative universe. Have we any positive 
reason for believing in it? It must be confessed 
at the present time not much. ' There 
is apparently a regenerating influence at work 
in the stars by which the cold complex nebulz of 
meteorites become converted gradually into the 
hottest stars of simple chemical constitution 
whence they again fall into coldness ‘and com- 
plexity; and, very recently, Sir William Ramsay 
announced that he believes himself to have syn- 
thesized one element into another; but this is all, 
and it does not suffice by any means to prove that 
the universe of matter is building up its available 
energy as fast as it dissipates it. 


This hypothesis of the reconstruction of 
the universe is, at the present time, Professor 
Duncan admits, a pure speculation, but it 
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is a speculation which may be “one of those 
coming events which cast their shadows 
before,’’ and it is one of extreme importance. 
If the universe is running down, there must 
have been a time, however far back we may 
place it, when its energy was all available 
and when it was initiated by a single cre- 
ative act. Consequently there must have 
been a time behind which our present laws 
did not operate, and there must be a time 
in the future when the universe will reach a 
definite exhaustion and death. 

But if, on the contrary, the waste of 
energy is replaced by growth, the universe is 
eternal both in the future and in the past. 
If the old conception is true, it is necessary 
to say, ‘‘God made it and started it at 
a definite time to run its course.’”’ If the 
second conception be true, we may say, 
‘‘The universe is God in one phase of him 
and it possesses his attribute of eternal 
duration.” This latter view, to most people 
of scientific training, Professor Duncan 
thinks, is the more acceptable conclusion. 





An Aeroplane that Actually Soars 


‘‘The greatest single advance ever effected 
in the history of aerial navigation,’’ is the 
way in which a writer in Motor (New York) 
characterizes the aeroplane of Prof. John J. 
Montgomery, of Santa Clara College, Cali- 


fornia. The hardiest skeptic concerning the 
practicability of aerial navigation, we are 
assured, even among engineers who are noted 
for conservatism, would have believed in the 
aeroplane had he witnessed the recent ex- 
periment in Santa Clara. This aeroplane 
consists primarily of two silken wings, 
twenty-four feet long and six feet wide, 
stretched over a framework of hickory and 
piano wire. These wings are placed parallel 
instead of end to end, while in addition to 
the wings, which are curved on their under 
sides, there is a rudder, arranged to act both 
in horizontal and vertical directions. The 
weight of the entire construction is but 
forty-two pounds. ‘The nerve of the pro- 
fessional aeronaut, Daniel Maloney, who, 
seated on this seemingly flimsy apparatus, 
launched himself from a balloon at an alti- 
tude of 4,000 feet above the earth’s surface, 
was as remarkable as the success that at- 
tended the apparently hazardous attempt.” 
Mr. Thomas Nunan furnishes the further 


facts connected with a recent trial of the 
aeroplane, as given in Motor: 


The balloon used for lifting the aeroplane was 
an ordinary hot-air balloon, such as are stock in 
trade of the parachute-jumpers at country fairs. 
The aeroplane was attached to it by a cable, 
much in the manner of the professional para- 
chute-jumper’s equipment. The height attained 
before cutting loose was about 4,000 feet, as 
closely as could be estimated, and, after an 
initial drop of a few feet, the aeroplane settled to 
leisurely floating through the air, in the manner 
of a great soaring bird. It circled about at the 
will of the operator, maneuvered to right and to 
left many times, and on several occasions made 
long downward swoops terminating with shorter 
upward sweeps, by movement on an upward in- 
cline, in the teeth of the light wind that was 
blowing. It was impossible, of course, to rise 
higher than the altitude of 4,000 feet from which 
the start was made, but what Professor Mont- 
gomery considers the first and most difficult of 
the three problems of the aeroplane—that of 
soaring at will—was conclusively solved. 

Professor Montgomery says that the second 

roblem of navigation is that of finding means 
or continuing the initial flight without the 
necessity for constantly descending, to secure 
horizontal advance. This, he believes, is more 
likely to be solved by the use of propellers, driven 
by a gasoline engine, to give the machine hori- 
zontal velocity and thus do away with the neces- 
sity for starting it at a greater elevation than it 
is desired to reach. The third problem he con- 
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THE MONTGOMERY AEROPLANE 


Said to be “‘the greatest single advance ever effected in the history of aerial navigation.” 


Lifted by a balloon 4o00c feet 


in the air, and dropped, the aeroplane “‘circled about at the will of the operator.” The silken wings are twenty-four feet 


long and six feet wide 


siders to be that of rising from the ground, which, 
he says, it will be time enough to solve after the 
right motor is made to propel the right wings in 
the right manner. 

The total surface of the two wings of the 
machine is only 185 square feet. In no 
sense, therefore, did the apparatus act as a 
mere parachute, the principle of its con- 
struction being solely that of the gliding 
aeroplane, which, by moving horizontally at 
great speed, secures a sufficient support from 
the air beneath it to keep it from falling. 
We quote further: 


From the success of the Montgomery experi- 
ment, the practicability of the aeroplane as a 
contrivance operated by gravity and the sustain- 
ing effect of air currents, and controlled by man, 
can be no longer questioned. It remains only to 
adapt it to motor propulsion, and perhaps still 
further ‘increase its stability and reliability, to 
produce a highly practical flying-machine. 

An aeroplane is sustained in the atmosphere 
not by a buoyancy due to its weight being less 
than that of an equal cubic quantity of air, but 
by presenting approximately flat surfaces to the 
air beneath them, new air being reached by on- 
ward movement faster than any tendency to 
settle can act. In this respect, an aeroplane acts 
like a skater going over thin ice, which would 
break if he stopped, but as long as he moves rap- 
idly will hold him up. In the case of the Mont- 
gomery machine, which weighed forty-two 
pounds, the total weight, including the aeronaut, 
who weighed about one hundred and fifty pounds, 
was one hundred and ninety-two pounds. This 
weight was carried by wings totaling one hundred 
and eighty-five square feet in area, so the sup- 
porting capacity was about one pound to the 
square foot. This supporting capacity is suffi- 
cient to permit of very stout construction, and 
the promise of the aeroplane is that even greater 
weights can be carried by it when it is driven at 
higher speeds by motor propulsion. 


Another aeroplane which is attracting at- 
tention is one constructed by Mr. G. Curtis 
Gillespie. A description of it appears in The 
Scientific American, written by Charles F. 
Hayward. The main reasons for the insig- 
nificant result of experiments with the aero- 
plane, Mr. Hayward thinks, is the circum- 
stance that it has never been possible to 
“study it in action.”’ ‘Defective equilib- 
rium’’ seems to him to sum up all the fail- 
ures in flight which have beset the careers 
of so thany structures of this type. “ Shift- 
ing the weight of the operator to vary the 
angle of incidence and numerous devices to 
accomplish the same object—all theoretic- 
ally correct—have been found to fail when 
put to the test.’”’ Mr. Gillespie is convinced 
that in his flying machine principles are em- 
bodied which impart to the operator the 
capacity to adapt himself to the atmosphere 
with almost the instinctive aptitude of a 
bird and with results as gratifying from the 
point of view of flight through the atmos 
phere. His machine is to be propelled by 
seven aluminium propellers, each slightly 
more than three feet in diameter. The 
power is furnished by an air-cooled gasoline 
engine. ‘‘The dimensions of the machine 
are twenty-four feet over all with a beam of 
ten feet, the plane being of light duck, its 
surface being cut into at each end to provide 
for aluminium movable planes in order to 
vary the angle of incidence. In order to do 
this, they are connected by light wire cables 
with an aluminium wheel directly in front of 
the operator, and this is his sole duty while 
in the air, upon this fact being based his 
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ability to emulate the sub-consciousness of 
the bird in flight.’”” What results, if any, 
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have been achieved by this flying machine in 
actual operation, we are not told. 





Dr. Weir Mitchell and Andrew Lang on Aelurophobia 


That eminent novelist and equally emi- 
nent specialist on nervous diseases, Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, sent out a list of questions to 
aelurophobes and received 159 answers from 
England and Germany as well as from this 
country. Aelurophobia, it should be ex- 
plained, is ‘‘an unreasoning horror”’ of the 
ordinary cat, the word itself having been 
first used in its present sense by the New 
York Bookman. When Herodotus, before 
Aristotle’s time, met cats in Egypt, he called 
them ‘‘ailuroi,’’ meaning tail wavers. Such 
is the received etymology. 

To return to Dr. Weir Mitchell’s investi- 
gations, which are given in American Medi- 
cine. He had a hysterical patient, a lady, 
who on various occasions declared that there 
was a cat in the room, ‘‘though she could not 
have seen it.’’ ‘‘It seems to me,”’ writes Dr. 
Mitchell of aelurophobia, ‘‘possible that 
either they smell the cat too slightly to be 
able to define the odor or else receive an ol- 
factory impression of which they are not 
conscious as being an odor, but only in the 
form of such impressions as the visible cat 
would also evoke.”’ Again ‘‘there may be 
olfactory emanations distinguished by some 
as odors and by others felt not as odors but 
only in their results on nervous systems un- 
usually and abnormally susceptible.” Dr. 
Weir Mitchell found thirty-one cases in 
which he was certain that people ‘‘could tell 
when a cat was near though it was neither 
seen nor heard.’”’ He learned that cats cause 
asthma in some patients. It would even 
appear that some persons suffer lockjaw in 
the presence of a cat; and temporary blind- 
ness, hysterical convulsions and seasickness 
may be ascribed in certain instances to the 
same cause. ‘‘A soldier of distinction, much 
given when younger to tiger shooting, is un- 
disturbed by these great felines, but terrified 
by the tame cat.” 

The theme has attracted the attention of 
that other man of letters and scientist in one, 
Andrew Lang, who thus writes in the London 
Morning Post: 


The most puzzling question is consciousness of 
the presence of a cat derived through no known 
channel of the senses—that is, when the patient 
is not conscious of having seen, heard, smelt, or 
touched the cat. Now, to me it seems that some 


sensible indication of the cat’s presence may have 
affected any one of the patient's senses, while the 
sensation of hearing, touching, or smelling the 
puss did not rise into the upper or supraliminal 
consciousness of the patient. The sensation may 
not have been vivid enough for hirtto be able to 
say that he has seen, heard or smelled the cat, 
and yet it may have been strong enough to sug- 
i jl 

Dr. Weir Mitchell knew a woman who could 
spot, by the smell, the gloves worn by kinsfolk 
and friends. But she smelled them out con- 
sciously. On the other hand I know a case of an 
officer and squire who can spot, by the use of the 
*‘divining rod,” a glove asked for among a set of 
many gloves laid on the table. He can find 
water by the same rod, or a sovereign hid under 
a carpet, and so forth. Somehow their presence 
indicates itself to him, and his consciousness of 
their presence translates itself into movements of 
the rod in his hands. In a similar way the pres- 
ence of the cat indicates itself to aelurophobes, 
perhaps by the sense of smell unaccompanied by 
consciousness of the smell. I do not know 
whether this diviner is an aelurophobe, or 
whether any aelurophobes can use the divining 
rod, but Dr. Weir Mitchell may make this ‘‘fool’s 
experiment” as Darwin called some of his own 
researches. I know several ‘‘water-finders’’ with 
the rod, but I know no aelurophobes. 

On the other. hand the smell of tiger does not 
frighten the warrior who is afraid of cats. The 
question is why is this hero, or any other person, 
afraid of a cat? Why does cat produce lockjaw, 
horripilation (as a ghost does), and other effects 
of terror? But then, why does water-finding, in 
some cases, produce similar effects in diviners 
who are not afraid of water? Dr. Weir Mitchell 
falls back on the “‘inherited remainders of animal 
instincts of protective nature.” But we are not 
descended from birds, or mice, or other animals 
that need instinctive protection from puss. 
caged canary shows no sign of being mysteri- 
ously aware that a hidden cat is in the room. If 
we descend from big apes, are big apes afraid of 
cats? Here is ps be. chance for an experiment 
that would be ‘‘unco awkward for the” cat! A 
General Roberdean left a room because he knew 
there was a cat in it: he grew pale, faint, and 
could scarcely breathe. A kitten was then found 
behind a bookcase. Dr. S., ‘‘a distinguished 
physician,” ‘‘feels almost seasick as he dictates” 
his account of his emotions. 

Need I add that cats are very fond of aeluro- 
phobes. ‘“‘Even strange cats seem to have an 
unusual desire to be near them, jump on their 
laps, and follow them.” 

That is very like a cat. I once had a large 
silver-ringed cat of unemotional temperament. 
But finding a lady, rather aelurophobic, in a low 
dress at dinner Tippoo suddenly leaped up and 
alighted on her neck. He was never so friendly 
with non-aelurophobes. There isa “‘pre-estab- 
lished harmony”’ between cats and aelurophobes. 
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Music and 


the Drama 





The Romance that Inspired “Tristan and Isolde” 


The story of a romantic friendship which 
expressed and realized itself in an opera is 
given to the world in Richard Wagner’s 
recently published letters to Mathilde Wesen- 
donck. ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,” the opera 
in question, is conceded to be Wagner's 
masterpiece, and by many is regarded as the 
greatest opera ever written. Mathilde’s 
share in its creation has been recognized 
but never fully revealed until the publication 
of these letters. The correspondence con- 
stitutes a literary document of the first 
importance. In Germany the book has 





MATHILDE WESENDONCK 


She was the original of *‘Isolde,” and urged Wagner to his 


loftiest achievement 





already passed into twenty editions and is 
hailed as literature destined to beéome 
classic. Translated into French and ‘how 
into English,* it has found a large circle of 
readers, appealing first of all to musicians 
and Wagner enthusiasts, but reaching out 
far beyond to grip the heart and imagination 
of all mankind. Mathilde Wesendonck, the 
wife of a German merchant, emerges from 
obscurity to take her place with the im- 
mortals. She was the original of ‘‘Isolde,”’ 
and urged Wagner to his loftiest achieve- 
ment. ‘‘ With thee I can do all things,” he 
writes to her, ‘‘without thee 
nothing!” Again he says: 
‘‘For having written the Tris- 
tan I thank you from my 
deepest soul to all eternity!” 
Richard Wagner’s married 
life, as is well known, was un- 
happy. At the age of twenty- 
three he had joined his for- 
tunes with those of Minna 
Planer, an opera singer with 
‘‘a pretty face’”’ and ‘‘a sober, 
unimaginative soul.” She 
shared his hardships and gave 
him wifely fidelity, but evinced 
no real comprehension of his 
genius. ‘‘My wedlock has been 
nothing but a trial of my pa- 

' tience and pity,” he once said. 
In 1852 he met Mathilde Wes- 
endonck, the woman who was 
destined to influence so pro- 
foundly his musical life. He 
was forty years old, and had 
already written ‘‘ Rienzi,’ the 
“Flying Dutchman,” ‘“‘Tann- 
hauser”’ and ‘‘ Lohengrin.”’ The 
plan of the ‘‘ Nibelungen Ring”’ 
was ripening in his brain. But, 
under the inspiration of Ma- 
thilde, everything was laid 
aside to make way for a music 
drama in glorification of love— 
“Tristan and Isolde.’’ Of the 





*RICHARD WAGNER TO MATHILDE WESEN- 
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exact nature of the ‘‘‘Tristan and Isolde’ 
romance” out of which the new opera 
grew, Mr. William Ashton Ellis, the biog- 





MATHILDE WESENDONCK 
(After a bas-relief by Joseph Kopf) 


rapher of Wagner and the English translator 
of the letters, writes specifically: 

No one admitted to the honor of Frau Wesen- 
donck’s society during the last twenty years of her 
life—and here I can speak from personal ex- 
perience, however slight—could for a moment 
believe her to have been the heroine of what the 
baser sort imply when they speak of a ‘‘‘Tristan- 
and-Isolde’ romance.’”” This placid, sweet Ma- 
donna, the perfect emblem of a pearl, not opal, her 
eyes still dreaming of Nirvana,—no! emphatically 
no! she could not have once been swayed by 
carnal passion. And these letters, in bulk and 
in detail, most flatly contradict that implication: 
nay, more,—they prove that the second 
act of Wagner’s drama excludes all possibility of 
his Tristan, his Isolde being victims to a coarse 
desire. In these letters all is pure and spiritual, 
a Dante and a Beatrice; so must it have been 
in their intercourse. For my own impression of 
their recipient—whom I first met in that sad 

ear at Bayreuth when the master wasno more— 
it was that of the silver moon reflecting a sun that 
has set long since. Not a word ever fell from her 
lips on such a love as is revealed here; but every 
accent of her voice, the gathering moisture in her 
eye, spelt worship, and from her it was I earliest 
learnt a truth which added years have simply 
verified: that in Richard Wagner we have more 


than a great,—a profoundly good man. -- ++» 

In the development of this unconven- 
tional friendship between Wagner ‘and 
Mathilde, Otto Wesendonck, the husband, 
played a part not unlike that of King Mark 
in ‘‘Tristan and Isolde.” He met Wagner 
in Zurich, attended his concerts there, and 
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became one of his most generous patrons. 
He was undoubtedly aware of the growing 
affection between Wagner and his wife, and 
there were ‘‘conflicts’’ on his domestic 
hearth to which Wagner has himself referred. 
But his character was of an unusual type. 
He recognized the genius of the composer, 
and gave a sympathetic ear to Mathilde’s 
intercessions in Wagner’s behalf. He not 
only assisted Wagner financially, but finally 
offered him and his wife, Minna, a home in 
a little cottage on his grounds. Mr. Ellis 
interprets his attitude thus: 

It is as a knightly figure that he will ever abide 
in the memory of all who met him, and surely 
truer knightliness than he displayed in a singu- 
larly difficult conjuncture can nowhere have 
been found, outside King Arthur’s court. Un- 
doubtedly 'twas he who was the greatest sufferer 
for several years,—by no means Minna,—years 
of perpetual heart-burning bravely borne. Not 
a line of his do we possess or are likely to, though 
Wagner once thanks him (1855) for a “ long 
letter which I have accepted as the outpouring 
of the heart of a friend;’’ but in the autumn of 
1856, a year before the time of greatest trial, 
Wagner says to him, “‘If ever I am to play a réle 
in the history of art, truly you should likewise 
occupy noscanty place therein,’’—and thosewords 
stand true to-day. 

Mathilde was a woman of twenty-four 
when she met Wagner, and, as she tells us 
herself, was ‘‘a blank page.” She was 
endowed with artistic tastes, wrote verses 
(which Wagner set to music), and was pass- 
ionately fond of music. A few of her 
letters are printed in the new volume, but 
the great mass of the correspondence (cover- 
ing the years 1852 to 1875, and written 
mostly in Zurich, Venice, Lucerne and 
Paris) is Wagner’s own. These letters, as a 
German critic has said, unveil ‘‘every fiber 
of the soul-life of a genius.’’ Wagner’s 
every emotion is faithfully mirrored here 
and registered day by day,-—his ecstasies, 
his despairs, his pessimism, his loneliness, 
his lack of self-confidence. He is as depend- 
ent as a child on Mathilde’s companionship. 
He writes his music with a gold pen she has 
given him. He asks her to buy a silk 
quilt for him, and explains the color and 
pattern. When she sends him a package 
of his favorite Zwieback, he cries: ‘‘God, 
what the proper rusk can do!—Zwieback! 
Zwieback! thou’rt the only medicine for 
lamed composers.” He tells her how he 
needed her: 

My course of life till the time when I found thee 
and thou at last becamest mine, lies plain before 
me. Thenature of the world, in its contrast with 
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my own, had been making itself more and more 
painfully and cheerlessly clear to me, and more 
and more consciously and definitely had I been 
withdrawing from my relations therewith, yet 
without being able as artist and indigent man 
entirely to snap all bonds that chained me to it. 
| shunned men, since their contact pained me, 
and sought with strenuous design for isolation 
and retirement; yet the more ardently did I 
cherish the yearning to find in one heart, in one 
specific individual, the sheltering, redeeming 
haven to harbor me entire and whole. By the 
world’s nature this could only be a loving woman: 
even without having found her, that was bound to 
be clear to my a poet’s-eye; and the 
sheer impossibility of finding what I longed for 
in the friendship of a man could but be proved 
me by the noblest attempts thereat. Yet never 
did I dream that I should find what I sought so 
absolute, so realizing every wish, so satisfying 
every longing, as I found it in thee. Once more: 
—that thou couldst hurl thyself on every con- 
ceivable sorrow of the world, to say tome ‘‘I love 
thee!’’ redeemed me, and won for me that ‘‘solemn 
pause” whence my life has gained another mean- 
ing. But that state divine indeed was only to be 
won at cost of all the griefs and pains of love; 
we have drunk them to their dregs! And now, 
after suffering every sorrow, being spared no grief, 
now must the quick of that higher life show clear 
which we have won through ail the suffering of 
those birth-throes. 

The sufferings to which Wagner here re- 


fers were doubtless occasioned in large part 


by the in- 
creasing jeal- 
ousy of his 


wife. In 1858 
she intercept- 
ed one of his 
letters to Ma- 
thilde, and 
carried it to 
her with sting- 
ing words. A 
‘““scene’? was 
precipitated. 
Otto Wesen- 
donck evi- 
dently found 
the situation 
unendurable, 
and Wagner 
was incensed 
and humili- 
ated to the 
uttermost. He decided to leave the Zurich 
cottage, sent his wife back to her relatives 
in Dresden, bade farewell to his ‘‘Saint 
Mathilde”? and went on to Venice alone. 
Here he spent the next seven months 
living alone and writing constantly to Ma- 
thilde. His mood was one of almost hope- 
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less resignation. Schopenhauer was_ his 
favorite author. He delved deep in Bud- 
dhism, and began to plan “ Parsifal,’’ a music 
drama of renunciation and of ‘‘ world-re- 
demption through pity.’”’ In one of his let- 
ters he confesses that he touched ‘‘the bot- 
tomless abyss of inhumanest misery,’”’ and 
that but for Mathilde he would have com- 
mitted suicide. ‘‘Really not one human 
creature,’’ he declares, ‘‘—certainly no male 
—is quite sincerely and seriously interested 
in me; with Schopenhauer, I begin to doubt 
the possibility of any genuine friendship.” 
Fame and honor have ceased to have any 
attraction for him. He has no happiness 
any longer, he says, even in his musical com- 
position; that, too, can only be accom- 
plished in pain and travail, and when it is 
done it must perforce: be handed over to a 
Philistine world. Wagner’s gloom was shot 
through, however, with vivid joys. In the 
life and atmosphere of Venice he found much 
quiet pleasure. ‘‘The magic of the place,” 
he writes to Mathilde, ‘‘enfolds me in a ten- 
der, melancholy charm, which never ceases 
to exert its beneficial power. Of an evening, 
when I take a gondola trip to the Lido, it 
vibrates round me like one of those mellow, 
long-drawn 
fiddle-notes 
I love so, and 
to which I 
once com- 
pared thee.’’ 
Again he says: 

This night 
I have been 
sleepless, long 
my vigil; my 
sweet child 
does not tell me 
how it fares 
with her?— 
Marvellously 
beautiful, the 
Canal by night ; 
bright stars, 
last quarter of 
the moon. A 
gondola glides 
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distance the 
chant of gon- 
doliers calling to each other. This last is ex- 
traordinarily beautiful, sublime: Tasso’s stanzas 
are recited to it no more, they say, but the mel- 
odies are in any case of hoary eld, as old as Venice ; 
certainly older than Tasso’s stanzas, which must 
simply have been fitted to them after. Thus the 
everlasting has preserved itself in the melody, 
whereas the stanzas were but taken thereunto as a 
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passing phenomenon, at last to be engulfed. These 
profoundly melancholy ditties, sung with full 
ringing voice, borne across the water from afar, 
and dying into still remoter distance have sub- 
limely moved me. Glorious! 

Almost every letter contains references to 
the unfinished opera, and its progress toward 
completion. ‘‘I have determined nothing 
for my future,” he writes, ‘“‘“except to com- 
plete the Tristan.’’ He says of the second 
act (finished in Venice), ‘‘It is the acme of 
my art till now,”’ and in another place, ‘‘I’m 
in the second act still, but—what music it’s 
becoming! I could work my whole life long 
at this music alone. O, it grows deep and 
fair, and the sublimest marvels fit supply 
to the sense; I have never made a thing like 
this! But Iamalso melting away inthis music; 
I’ll hear of no more, when it’s finished. In 
it will I live for aye, and with me a 
In a mood of frenzy he writes from Lucerne: 

Child! This Tristan is becoming something 
terrible. This last act!!! I fear the opera will 
be forbidden—unless the whole is turned into a 
parody by bad production:—nothing but indif- 
ferent performances can save me! Completely 
good ones are bound tosend folk crazy ,—I can see 
nothing else for it. To this length has it had to 
come with me! Heigho!—I was just in full blast! 


Adieu! 
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Writing years later from Paris, he says: 

The Tristan is as great a wonder to myself as 
ever. It is becoming more and more inscrutable 
to me, how I was able to create a thing like that; 
upon reading it through again, alike my eye and 
ear went wide agape! How terribly I shall have 
to pay for this work some day, if I mean to place 
it whole before me! I distinctly foresee the most 
unheard-of sufferings; for there, I can’t conceal it 
from myself, I’ve overstepped whatever lies with- 
in the range of our executive achievement; su- 
premely talented performers, the only ones equal 
to the task, are very rare arrivals in the world. 
Yet I cannot withstand the temptation, were it 
merely to hear the orchestra!! 

The intensity of the friendship between 
Wagner and Mathilde was gradually broken 
by years of separation, and the letters be- 
come fewer and fewer as time goes on. 
‘Tristan and Isolde”’ was finished in 1859, 
and performed for the first time in Munich 
six years later. Mathilde was invited to be 
present, but did not go. She was already 
passing out of Wagner’s life. In very truth, 
“Tristan and Isolde”? had been for them 
both what Wagner had called it—‘‘ our child 
of sorrows.”’ But there was comfort for her 
in his message: ‘‘ The flower [Tristan] has to 
open to the world, and pass away: keep you 
its stainless buds!” 





A New German Opera with a “Moral” 


There have been many sorts of operas— 
romantic, comic, dramatic, poetic and non- 
descript; but, until a few weeks ago, the 
genre of ‘‘philosophical”’ opera, or opera 
with a symbolic and metaphysical idea, was 
unknown to the musical world. With the 
production for the first time on any stage 
of ‘‘Die Vernarrte Prinzess’”’ (The Infatu- 
ated Princess) at Wiesbaden. this new school 
of opera was born. The German Emperor 
and his family ‘‘ patronized’’ the performance 
and warmly praised the new work. The 
composer, indeed, is a special protégé of the 
Emperor, who declared in an interview with a 
French journalist that he had taken a great 
interest in the young man, O. von Chelios, 
who is a military attaché at Rome and a 
soldier by profession. In a report of the 
production and the Kaiser’s conversation 
regarding it, the correspondent of Le Figaro 
writes: 

The emperor spoke freely about von Chelios 
and said of him: “I have much affection for 
Chelios. He was my comrade when, at Pots- 
dam, as a prince, I was the colonel of the Hussar 


guards. I admire his great talent as an exec- 
utant; he interprets Wagner and Beethoven 
marvelously. What we are having to-night 
is his first important creative work. He will 
certainly do much better. For my part,I do 
not share his conception of musical art, which, 
however, does not prevent me from encouraging 
him, as I must encourage all new talent, even 
when it runs counter to my own artistic opinions.” 

The opera is dedicated to the Italian 
Queen. The book was written by O. S. 
Bierbaum, and its subject or theme is char- 
acterized thus: Neither oppressive and 
disheartening pessimism (Schopenhauerism) 
nor the brutal assertion of might and the 
right or joy of life (Nietzsche, Stirner) can 
yield individual happiness or tend to make 
nations great and contented. The source 
of greatness and of power is in simple gaiety, 
in perfect equilibrium, in naturalness,— 
that naturalness which informs the soul of 
a people uncorrupted and unrepressed by any 
non-moral philosophizing. _ Here is the plot: 

In an atmosphere suggestive of the domain of 
phantoms, there move about, like shadows, the 
characters of the kingdom of fable-land. The 
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daughter of the king of this land is in love with 
Melancholy, personified by a sad fool. The 
whole court is under the blighting influence of 
this unhappy love, and all wish that a miracle 
might free them from this general mental and 
moral paralysis. 

A magician achieves the longed-for miracle. 
He banishes the melancholy fool and substitutes 
for him a “golden chevalier,” the symbol of the 
joy of life, of passion and irrepressible exuber- 
ance, 

Promptly the princess becomes infatuated 
with this golden cavalier, and the whole court 
“expands” and pene. But the cavalier’s love 
is sensual, bestial, a love in which the tender 
sentiments of the pure heart find no place. 
The princes and the court, upon a realization of 
this, once more pray for deliverance. The ma- 
gician kills the golden cavalier, and all are cheer- 
ful and free again. 

What will make the princess truly happy? 
There appears on the scene a youth who sprang 
from the plain people, a vigorous, sane youth, 


Ig! 


The princess loves 


ree 


healthy in body and spirit. 
him; they marry, and at last there is trz<, 
manent bliss in the court and kingdom. 

The music of von Chelios bears the im- 
press of the Wagnerian school, but does not 
lack individuality. There is much fluent, 
popular melody in the score, and especial 
praise is given to the song of the melancholy 
fool, the funeral music which follows the 
death of the careless cavalier, and the over- 
ture and thematic material of the third act. 
The themes are developed with brilliant 
effect. 

The Figaro correspondent adds that even 
the guests invited by the Emperor found 
fault with the work as too vague and subtle, 
and that when he praised it the Emperor 
was gratified and complimented him on his 
“typically French’’ acumen and penetration. 





The Future of American Music 


Mr. Arthur Farwell, a young American 
composer who has established a musical press 





ARTHUR FARWELL 


He says in regard to American music: ‘“‘There never was 
a time so providentially favorable to the creation of a diverse 
yet characteristic musical art of unlimited potency ’”’ 


at Newton Center, Massachusetts, and has 
done much with both voice and pen to raise 
the standard of musical appreciation in this 
country, takes the view that ‘‘we stand in a 
significant and critical moment in our mu- 
sical development.’”” He urges the impor- 
tance of meeting this crisis intelligently, and 
offers (in the Boston Transcript) a number of 
suggestions toward that end. First and 
foremost, he thinks, we need to recognize that 
American music is rapidly detaching itself 
from foreign influence, and is finding its own 
individuality. ‘‘We have passed the Im- 
itative stage and have entered upon the 
Creative.”” Mr. Farwell goes on to say: 


Every corner of America to-day has its appro- 
priate musical expression, and it matters little 
whether that expression be in a primitive or ina 
more highly developed condition. It is enough 
that these forces are alive, growing and charac- 
teristic. If we will live the whole musical life of 
our country, sympathizing with and enjoying its 
every aspect, rougher and more refined, wherever 
beauty and truth of expression are found, we must 
realize that a musical democratizaticn of our 
natures alone will enable ustodoso. There must 
be a willingness on our part to be, in our imagina- 
tions or our sympathies, at a moment’s notice, 
cowboy ranging the plains, a Southern planter 
taking his leisure, or his slave at work, an Omaha 
chief watching the approach of the Thunder god; 
or with equal readiness we are to share the ide- 
alizations of these motives through the tonal 
medium of our more immediate fellow man, the 
composer—or still other motives, nameless, innu- 
merable, expressible only in tone, revealing the 
peculiar sense of beauty or of spiritual aspiration 
of our time. 
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Our national musical individuality, con- 
tinues Mr. Farwell, is ‘‘ paradoxically vari- 
ous, as it should be,’’ and comes to us 
through two channels—through direct new 
inventions of the America composer and 
through American folk-song of all kinds. To 
quote further: 

Of direct new invention by American com- 
posers there is a greater quantity than we 
imagine. The significant American composer is 
beginning to lift his head in Illinois, in Missouri, 
in California. Evanston, Illinois, not to mention 
Chicago, is producing its own string quartettes, 
quintettes, its choruses and cantatas, with full 
knowledge of the highest modern standards. San 
Francisco has its annual native music-drama of 
Wagnerian proportions, produced every summer 
at Guerneville in the open of the redwood grove 
of the Bohemian Club. The shelves of our com- 
posers everywhere are filled with manuscripts 
which should be aired and relegated to oblivion, 
or placed where they belong in the activities of 
our musical life. 

Passing on to a consideration of American 
folk-song, Mr. Farwell declares that ‘‘there is 
a quantity so vast, and of so poetic and ap- 
pealing a quality, that it is safe to say that 
its possibilities of development will endure as 
long as there remain possibilities of develop- 
ment in American civilization.”” He dwells 
particularly on the folk-song of the Indian, 
the negro, and the Spanish-American, and 
also refers to that of the cowboys, the Ten- 
nessee mountaineers, the Maine woodsmen, 
the sailors and the Creoles. On our indis- 
putable native folk-song, the popular street 
music, ‘‘rag-time,’’ he makes this suggestive 
comment: 

Antonin Dvorak said that no nation in the 
world had such interesting street music as our- 
selves. ‘‘Ragtime”’ prevails in every city and 
town of the United States to-day. It is not only 
the musical utterance of the uncultured, it is the 
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determining factor in the musical life of almost 
the entire nation of educated American youth to- 
day. Look on the pianos of a thousand Amer- 
ican homes, chosen at random, of the rich and the 
poor, the cultured and the ignorant, wherever 
there are young people—you will find always the 
sonatas of Beethoven, placed there by the music 
teacher, and a goodly assortment of ragtime, 
placed there by the pupil, who plays the Bee- 
thoven laboriously or indifferently, and the 
rhythmic intricacies of the ragtime with incred- 
ible ease and unbounded spirit. Whatever this 
phenomenon | signify, it is at least to be 
reckoned with. agtime has vital and sparkling 
rhythms, wholesome and invigorating melodies, 
and lacks only seriousness of treatment as folk- 
song capable of being artistically developed, to let 
its freshness stand forth shorn of its present in- 
significant and trivial setting. Nor are our com- 
posers wholly unaware of this. Several ‘‘Rag- 
time Studies’’ by Harvey W. Loomis, which were 
heard at a recent concert in Boston, one of the 
series given by the drama and music committee 
of the Twentieth Century Club, while too sur- 
prising to be grasped at once in their true sig- 
nificance by the audience, offered a fascinating 
and not too easy task to the trained musical per- 
ception, 

In view of these many possibilities, con- 
cludes Mr. Farwell, ‘‘it seems as if there 
never was a time so providentially favorable 
to the creation of a diverse yet characteris- 
tic musical art of unlimited potency.” The 
moment is ripe, he avers, for the birth of a 
definite movement which shall take advan- 
tage of this situation and make a construc- 
tive use of its latent forces, and he points to 
the recent organization in Boston of an 
‘‘American Music Society”’ for the study and 
development of American music as ‘‘timely 
in the extreme”’ and likely to ‘‘ give American 
composers, music lovers and students an 
impulse and an opportunity not afforded by 
any other city.” 





A Strindberg Play 


Ibsen, so the story goes, once pointed to 
a photograph of his Swedish rival, August 
Strindberg, with the remark, ‘‘ There is one 
who will be greater than I,’’ and Bernard 
Shaw has registered his conviction that 
Strindberg is ‘‘the only living genuine 
Shakespearean dramatist.” None of the 
Strindberg plays have as yet been produced 
in English, but the St. Petersburg Dramatic 
Company (see CURRENT LITERATURE, July) 
recently gave ‘‘Countess Julie” in Russian 
at one of the East Side theaters of New York, 
with Madame Alla Nasimoff in the title réle. 


Given in America 


‘ 


It is described as ‘‘a tragedy of naturalism,” 
and shows a young woman bored by her 
colorless life and fevered by a midsum- 
mer madness, who throws herself at a 
valet and beseeches him to elope with her. 
“The record of an effort to escape sex- and 
class-bondage is terrible,” says Florence 
Brooks in the New York Sunday Telegraph; 
‘fall the significant touches are bitter, mi- 
croscopic. A certain Scandinavian cast of 
mind deals with petty, commonplace, trifles.”’ 
Miss Brooks continues: 

The time is the Eve of St. John, a fatal night, 
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as Nance O’Neil has shown us in Sudermann’s 
play. The fires of St. John send from their 
mountain flames strange emotions to hover 
about mortals. In the villa of the count no one 
is at home except Julie and the two servants. 
The couple are alone and Julie flings herself into 
the arms of Jean. He is alarmed. This alarm 
is brought to a crisis at the coming of a lot of 
peasant guests. The couple hide in Jean’s room. 
i Later, after the guests are gone, Jean 
and Julie emerge. Now - she wants 
love. Jean is cool and practical. He takes out 
a cigar. He speaks after a while of money. 
Julie undertakes to rob her father. When she 
returns she wants to take her canary with them. 
It is a touch of sentiment. the only poor thing 
left to her of old association. Jean kills the 
bird. , This tiny thing is the symbol 
of the tragedy. This insignificant, artificial pet, 
this toy of the rich girl, isthe leitmotif for her fate. 
It is the last link of Julie to her life, the last cry of 
her inheritance. Strangely, but naturally, it is 
not humanlove which holds her at the last moment, 
but one of those small affections. ; 
flame of hatred, fear, grief, flares up in Julie’s 
poor brain. She appeals to Christina, the 
narrow-minded cook, who has nothing but a 
rebuke. Jean hears the count’s bell ring. As 
he goes to answer it, he hands Juliehisrazor. . . . 
Is this last action intended as an answer to the 
problem of the standing of woman in modern 
society? Has the pessimist of Sweden still the 
echo of Dumas ringing in his ears—iuez la 
femme? 


Strindberg’s dramas are often given in 
European cities; but Mr. James Huneker, one 
of his American interpreters, is probably 








MME. ALLA NASIMOFF 


Who took the title réle in a recent performance of Strind- 
rg’s ‘Countess Julie,’ given in New York) 


right in feeling that ‘‘his gloomy, tragic 
and fantastic genius would never be wel- 
comed in our theaters.” 





Mrs. Fiske’s Struggle with the Theatrical Trust 


For nine years Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske 
has been engaged in combat with the 
powerful syndicate known as the theatrical 
trust. She is convinced, as she told a 
Salt Lake City audience the other day, 
that the trust is ‘“‘a scheme pure and 
simple whereby half a dozen shrewd specu- 
lators or middlemen combined for the pur- 
pose of making the theaters and 
most of the persons engaged in theatrical 
enterprises tributary and contributory to 
their greed,’’ and she is evidently determined 
to fight it to the end. Her struggle for 
independence, as the San Francisco Bul- 
letin points out, ‘‘has no parallel in stage 
history.” 

The difficulties of Mrs. Fiske’s position 
have been emphasized by her recent trip 
across the continent with ‘‘ Leah Kleschna,” 
one of the few dramatic successes of the past 
season. In New York she owns her own 
theater, but outside of the metropolis almost 


all the first-class houses are closed against 
her. -In Denver, for example, the only 
theater available was one in a summeér gar- 
den on the outskirts of the city. She gave 
her performances there, and drew large audi- 
ences. “It is immensely gratifying,’ says 
the Denver Post, ‘‘to know that under all the 
circumstances Mrs. Fiske was successful.” 
In Omaha, she was confronted by the same 
sort of obstacles, and arranged to play across 
the river at a cheap theater in Council Bluffs. 
Hundreds of people made the journey from 
Omaha to see the play, and, according to the 
Omaha Bee, ‘‘many regrets were heard that 
conditions are such that Mrs. Fiske cannot 
be heard in an Omaha house.” In Salt Lake 
City it was impossible to secure any of the 
local theaters, so Mrs. Fiske hired a public 
hall and made an address on the evils of the 
theatrical trust. In Los Angeles she played 
in an auditorium. The proprietors had 
been on the point of demolishing the build- 
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ing, but postponed its destruction until after 
her visit. From Los Angeles she went to the 
one independent theater of San Francisco. 
The engagement in that city is said to have 
been more successful than any that she has 
hitherto enjoyed there, and the reception by 
the press is described as ‘‘the most remark- 
able, owing to the peculiar circumstances, 
ever accorded to a player or a company on 
the coast.”” The San Francisco Bulletin 
comments: 


Although press and public agreed and still 
agree that Mrs. Fiske is the greatest American 
actress of her time, theater after theater has closed 
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Discomforts and hardships 
have been her portion, but she has fought for the 
freedom of art and her courage has never failed 


its doors against her. 


her. To-day she is battling on, confident that 
the people will soon see the light. . . Not 
until the trust is able to buy up whole towns will 
it be able to keep Mrs. Fiske from touring the 
country. Even then they will have to contro: 
the contiguous country, for jshe is determined to 
go on even if she hasto playinatent. Already a 
tent has been offered her, and rather than submit 
to the syndicate she will play in it. Such is the 
pluck of an American woman. The country 
should be proud of her; not only that, but the 
people should take up her fight, and force it to a 
successful conclusion. 





D’Annunzio’s New Tragedy, 


““A grand literary succes» accompanied 
by a theatrical failure’’-—such is the Italian 
verdict upon the latest play of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, ‘La Fiaccola Sotto il Moggio,” 
according to Ricciatto Canudo, the Italian 
correspondent of the Paris Mercure de 
France. The drama is a tragedy in verse, 
and was given in Milan with d’Annynzio’s 
son in a prominent part. It was received 
with little favor, owing, the critics say, to its 
lack of contrast and variety, its concen- 
trated gloom and intensity; but in a literary 
and poetic sense d’Annunzio has surpassed 
himself. The title of the play corresponds 
to the popular saying, ‘‘Fire beneath the 
ashes’’; its motif is elucidated by Signor 
Canudo as follows: 


“The Light Under the Bushel’’ forms part of a 
projected tetralogy. In it the poet depicts cer- 
tain superstitions and certain griefs capable, 
through their typical force, of representing the 
quintessence of the Abruzzian people—a people 
slightly Catholic, decidedly pagan, strong, in- 
dustrious, full of imagination, passion and wild 
poetry, a people among whom the author him- 
self was born. 

The tetralogy, which began with ‘‘The Daugh- 
ter of Jorio,” will be completed by a tragedy 
bearing the title, ‘‘The Exiled God,” in which, 
it seems, the author will render homage to what 
is called the victory of science by showing how 
the most ancient beliefs and traditions are over- 
thrown and destroyed by the brutality of mod- 
ern certitudes. . . . 

In contrast with the earlier play, which por- 
trays the state of a collective soul, ‘‘The Light 
Under the Bushel’’ deals with individual psy- 
chology. It shows us the fate of a noble and 
ancient family which a woman dominates by 
the mysterious, vague fascination of a great crime. 


The plot of the tragedy is distinctly 
slender, and Signor Canudo gives it with his 
own interpretation, as follows: 


“The Light Under the Bushel” 


In the very old but degenerate family or 
house of Sangro, Angizia di Fura, a woman of the_ 
humblest birth, who had entered the pajace a8 a 
servant, has made herself the supreme ruler. She 
had murdered her mistress, Monica di Sangro, by 
crushing her beneath the lid of a heavy chést, had 
married her master, and wants to triumph over 
all secret dislike and 5 ere prompted as 
she is by her consuming hatred and her natural 
despotism. Angizia is the perfect incarnation 
of the Eternal Feminine as conceived by d’An- 
nunzio. She is the temptress, the enemy, the 
embodiment of ‘“‘the flesh.” The men of [the 
house (the master, his son, a weak, helpless 
creature, and the father’s half-brother, a per- 
fidious traitor and conspirator, the lover of the 
wicked woman) she fascinates by her occult 
arts and by-her luxury and her will-power. 

But there is one person in the house Angizia can- 
not subdue. It is the daughter, Gigliola. This 
young girl first suspects, then knows, that her 
step-mother is a murderess, and that her mother 
had been foully murdered. From the first she 
assumes the burden of her house—revenge, jus- 
tice. Angizia must die at any cost to the 
house; ruin and desolation rather than iniquity 
triumphant. 

Angizia’s father is a snake charmer, His 
daughter scorns and repudiates him. Gigliola 
manages to procure poison from his bag of vipers 
wherewith to kill Angizia. She is herself poisoned 
in the process and dies in awful agony, but her 
father, after.a violent quarre! with Angizia, in 
which he denounces her and denies all participa- 
tion in her crime, kills the wretched adulteress 
and murderess before Gigliola expires. 


There are many episodes in the play 
which require elaborate analysis, concludes 
Signor Canudo, but it is full of significance, 
he says, and strange power. The dramatic 
force of the situations, the fatal logic of the 
passions portrayed, the vast and somber 
rhythms of the poetry, the reality of the at- 
mosphere—all these qualities combine to 
make the tragedy the most beautiful and 
sustained d’Annunzio has written. 
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A Revival of Two Ancient Dramas 


Students of the drama living in New York 
and Philadelphia have had an opportunity 
during the past few weeks to witness note- 
worthy performances of ‘‘Sakuntala,” by 
Kalidas, and the ‘‘(Edipus at Colonus’” of 
Sophocles. The first was given in the Madi- 
son Square Garden Concert Hall under the 
auspices of the Pro- 
gressive Stage Society, 
with Edmund Russell 
and Miss Eda Bruna 
in the leading parts. 
The second was played 
by students of St. 
Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, in their 
own auditorium. 

‘‘Sakuntala”’ is a 
Hindu drama fifteen 
hundred years old, and 
is regarded as one of 
the most characteristic 
pieces of Indian 
poetry. It was warmly 
praised by Goethe, 
was translated into 
English in 1807 by Sir 
William Jones, and 
has furnished a libretto 
for one of Goldmarck’s 
operas. According 
to a writer in the New 
York Outlook, ‘‘Sa- 
kuntala” is as dis- 
tinctly the love drama 
of the East as ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet”’ is the love 
drama of ‘the West. 
The same writer con- 
tinues the comparison: 

There is the same 
element of sudden in- 
fatuation, the same ab- 
andon to the great pass- 
ion, the same conviction 
that the world would be 
well lost for the sake of 
love; but here the re- 
semblance ends. The 
Oriental drama is gentle, 
sweet, full of sensitive 
feeling, but lacking in dramatic force and 
vitality. The essence of the drama is action, 
and the essence of action is personality, and 
the ,East,has for many generations lacked a 
clear, deep, commanding sense of personality. 
It has lacked, accordingly, both the historical 
and the dramatic genius For this reason many 





EDMUND RUSSELL 
As King Dushyanta in the Hindu drama, ‘Sakuntala” 


of the Oriental dramas would fail to interest 
a Western audience; they are so slightly accent- 
uated, the movement is so slow, there is so 
little revelation of character in them. But 
where ‘‘Sakuntala”’ fails as a drama it succeeds 
as a love poem. Many of the passages are 
singularly beautiful. and now and again Kalidas 
strikes a great note. 


The plot of ‘‘Sa- 


kuntala”’ is sketched 
by the New York Sun 
as follows: 

Sakuntala, daughter 


of a nymph and a king, 
has been adopted by the 
abbot of a monastery 
in a terrestrial paradise. 
Dushyanta, Emperor of 
India, wanders into the 
paradise, sees her, loves 
her, woos her through 
two poetic scenes, and 
marries her at the mon- 
astery, with the under- 
standing that she is to 
come to him at his capi- 
tal. 

But a baneful goddess 
casts a spell of forget- 
fulness over the emperor. 
Months later Sakuntala 
bids farewell to the mon- 
astery, to her jasmine 
vines, her fawns and her 
companions, and goes to 

-“her husband. e has 
forgotten her and denies 
her. She reaches to her 
finger for the king’s 
signet ring; it is gone; 
she has dropped it in a 
pool where she stopped 
to drink. Afterward a 
fisherman finds the 
king’s ring in a fish and 
returns it to the palace. 

Years later the em- 
peror wanders again into 
the terrestrial paradise. 
He stands under the 
jasmine vine where he 
first saw Sakuntala. 
Two maids enter with 
a young boy, to whom 
the emperor is strangely 
drawn. He speaks to 
the boy, who carelessly 
drops a bracelet from his 
arm. The maid shrieks 

as the king picks it up, and explains that it isa 

magic bracelet; that it can be picked from the 
ground only by a parent of the boy; in other 
hands, it turns to a serpent. While the em- 
peror is wondering at this, Sakuntala enters. 
The spell is broken, and husband and wife are 


reunited. 
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The production of GEdipus at Colonus”’ is 
declared to have been singularly effective. 
A musical setting, which included prelude 
music and choral chants, was written for the 
occasion by Prof. Francis O’Brien, the di- 
rector of music at the Church of the Gesu, 
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in Philadelphia, and performed most satis- 
factorily. A striking feature of the presenta- 
tion was that it owed its inception toa priest, 
the Rev. Cornelius J. Gillespie of the Society 
of Jesus, and to the encouragement given to 
him by the Archbishop and the Bishop. 





“The Chosen People” 


Scenes from Chirikov’s Thrilling Play Lately Produced in New York by the Russian Players, 
and translated from the Russian for CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The circumstances attending the author- 
ship and the production of ‘‘The Chosen 
People,’’ by Eugene Chirikov, are significant 
as throwing an interesting side light on the 
manner in which the present Russian Gov- 
ernment contributes towards developing 
modern Russian literature into a powerful 
vehicle of education reflecting faithfully the 
life of all the various races that compose the 
heterogeneous population of the vast empire. 
Chirikov is one of the many brilliant Russian 
writers who, with Gorky and Andréyev at 
their head, voice the hopes, aspirations and 
ideals of young Russia for a Russia free from 
the shackles of despotism and prepared to 
make giant strides in its advance to a new 
humanity. The atrocities committed against 
the Jews in Kishinev and elsewhere aroused 
in these high-minded Russians a noble sense 
of shame for their people and stirred them to 
indignation against the beaurocracy which 
they believe responsible both for instigating 
the riots and for failing to suppress them in 
time; and Gorky and Chirikov vowed to do 
their utmost to make the masses of the Rus- 
sian people also feel ashamed of what they 
had done, and to remove the existing preju- 
dices against the Jews by familiarizing the 
people with their life and character. ‘‘The 
Chosen people”’ is the first product of this 
resolve. 

The Russian government has forbidden 
the production of this play, with the result 
that one of the best Russian dramatic com- 
panies has given the entire civilized world an 
opportunity to enjoy a great drama produced 
by great actors. In New York City the play 


has been given over and over again by Or- 


leneff’s company to wildly enthusiastic 
audiences, and such was its success that we 
are now promised the same drama for the 
next season with Orleneff in the main rdle. 
The plot of the drama is so slight that there 
is little of incident in it besides that which is 


developed in the scenes reproduced below. 
The whole interest of the play consists in a 
series of animated conversations and dis- 
cussions between the various characters, by 
means of which the author succeeds in show- 
ing us the life of the Russian Jew in various 
phases, with its conflicts between the old 
generation and the new, and between the 
various tendencies created by the extra- 
ordinary events through which Russia is now 
passing. 

There is, first of all, Nachman, a young, 
modern, cultured Zionist leader. He is fired 
with enthusiasm for his people, whom he 
loves passionately, and for his ideal, which is 
that of the regeneration of the Jewish nation 
in Palestine. Leyzer Frenkel, an old, 
bearded, venerable patriarchal Jew, belongs 
to the passing generation. He is attached to 
the old, orthodox form of the Jewish religion, 
the rites and rituals of which he follows min- 
utely. Nevertheless, he gives his children, 
Baruch and Lea, a modern education, and 
sends them to study at the St. Petersburg 
University. They are expelled from the 
university for taking part in the student’s 
political disorders. Berezin, also an ex- 
pelled student, is the only Gentile character 
of the play. He is in love with Lea, who re- 
turns his love. 

The discussions take place chiefly between 
Nachman, the Zionist, Baruch and Berezin, 
student social democrats, who would not hear 
of any nationalism, and Izerson, a Jewish 
workingman, and likewise a social democrat. 
Through the entire play there are heard the 
rumblings of the coming outburst against the 
Jews, through the sinister reports which fill 
the air, and these lend a special emphasis to 
the arguments of Nachman. 

The scene is laid in a city which is not 
named in the play, but which suggests Gomel, 
where an anti-Jewish riot occurred soon after 
that of Kishinev. There is no change of 
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scenery throughout the play. The stage 
represents the home of Leyzer, a watch- 
maker. On the right is the shop, where 
Shloime, Leyzer’s apprentice, is constantly 
working. On the right is the parlor. A 
door on the right leads to Baruch’s room. 
There are two doors in the back, the one on 
the right leading to the back rooms, and that 
on the left leading from the shop into the 
store. 

Leyzer (enters the parlor and sees his daughter 
Lea sitting motionless): Lea, why are you crying? 
Why do you persist in keeping silent and in not 
speaking to your father when he desires to see 
what is going on in your heart? Do you think 
that I love you any less now because—because 
you would not listen to an old man like 
me? lama trifle angry with you, but I love you 
as much as ever. What is it, now? What are 
you thinking and brooding about all the time 
which you keep a secret from me? Lea, is any- 
thing weighing on your mind? 

Lea (extremely agitated): Yes, I have been want- 
ing to speak with you for a long time; father, 
but— 

Leyzer: Of course, I knew it. It is bad when 
a girl has no mother. Our mother is gone from 
us, and now you have no one to whom to impart 
your girlish secrets. Ah, Lea, Lea! When I 
look at you I am reminded of yourmother! When 
she was young she was as beautiful as you are. 
You have her eyes. What did you want to tell 
me, my dear daughter? 

Lea: I cannot. 

Leyzer: Now, now! 


Perhaps it is a matter of 
your maiden heart. Has it begun to beat very 


And who may be the man that has 


loud? 
Is it so 


done it? 
awful? 

Lea: I cannot deceive you, and if I tell you the 
truth it will be a great blow to you. 

Leyzer (alarmed): I have never taught you to 
deceive your father. May be this is also one of 
the things you have learned in the school to which 
I sent you, eh? Are you in love with anybody? 
Lea? 

Lea (in a scarcely audible voice): Yes. 

Leyzer: I thought so! Well, what can be done? 
That is the way it must be. Of course I feel hurt 
because I don’t know who the man is who 
wants to take away my daughter from me, 
but God be with you! If he is only a good Jew 
and not so very poor but that he can support his 
family. Is it Reb Nachman? 

Lea: No. 

Leyzer: Is it Doctor Fuhrman? He always 
looks so sweetly at my Lea, and is always inquir- 
ing about her health. 

Lea (shakes her head in negation). 

Leyzer: Then I don’t know at all. I have 
grown quite old, and my eyes do not see any- 
more as well as they used to. But, of course, 
he is a good, true Jew? 

Lea: A good . true 
Butheis . . . nota Jew. 

Leyzer (horrified): Not a Jew? 
don’t you speak? Can this be true? 

*GENTILE. 


Yes? 
Why are you growing so pale? 


(pause). 


A goy?* Why 
I have seen 
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much suffering already. Can it be that God’s 
mercy isentirely departed from me? Why are you 
silent? Speak! 

Lea: Heis . . . a Christian. 

Leyzer (clutching his head with his hands): What 
have you said? What have you done? 

Lea: Would it be pleasanter for you if it were 
Dr. Fuhrman? You yourself said that he believes 
in neither God nor the devil. 

Leyzer: But he is a Jew after all! He is a sin- 
ful Jew! In his veins there flows the blood of our 
people! Who is this goy whom you love? 

Lea: He isa goodman. He loves everybody. 

Leyzer: Everybody? If he loves you, a Jewess, 
then you think that he loves everybody? 

.Lea: There is one God for all. 

Leyzer: If there is one God for all, then why, 
when a goy falls in love with a Jewess, must she 
become a Christian? Why does a Goy never 
become a Jew? If there is one God for all then 
why do they call us ‘‘ Jews’’? 

a: He does not do it. 

Leyzer: But he thinks it. 

Léa: No! 

Leyzer: Ah, Lea! What are you going to do? 
If you have ceased to fear God’s anger, if you have 
no pity on your father, have pity on yourself! 
The fire of love will go out, it will go out! It will 
not burn forever! And then he will remember 
that you are a—Jewess! he will remember! 

Lea (shakes her head in denial). 

Leyzer: And when you have children they will 
begin to call your people “Jews,” and you will 
remain alone; you will be a stranger in your own 
family! 

Lea (shakes her head in denial). 

Leyzer: Your children will laugh at the Jews, 
and you will be afraid to tell them: “Do not 
laugh, I also am a Jewess!’’ Your children will - 
be taught the Christian religion, and they will 
say: ‘‘The accursed Jews have killed our God! ee 
and you will be silent! And your husband will be 
ashamed that his wife is a Jewess and he also will 
be silent! 

Lea (with tears in her eyes): No! It is not true! 

Leyzer (raising his voice): It is true! He will 
not stop his children. He will not say to them: 
“Do not curse the Jews, because your mother is a 
Jewess!”’ 

Lea (crying convulsively): Keep still! 
not be! Never! The man whom I love! No! 
No! 

Leyzer: It willbe! Ah, Lea, Lea! Don’t they 
know that their God on this earth was a Jew and 
that the Mother of their God was a Jew, and are 
they not afraid to call us “‘ Jews”’ in contempt? 

Lea (through her sobs): Keep still! Do not 
speak! You do not know this man. How dare 
you speak like this? He suffers for all who are 
humbled and persecuted. And he suffers for our 
people equally with us. How dare you? How 
dare you? 

Leyzer (sternly): Lea, I cannot bless you! Or 
perhaps this too has become superfluous now- 
adays? Everything is superfluous now; they 
dispense with everything, everything! (He shakes 
his gray head, and covering his eyes with his hands 
begins to weep softly, ores into achair. Lea 
approaches him from behind, and puts her arms 
around his neck.) 

Lea: Father! Dear father! You 


It will 


Do not cry! 
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must not! I love you. I love you so! I donot 
know anything yet. Perhaps it will all pass away 
and all will remain as before. I do not know 
myself whether I love him more than you! * * * 


The old man remains irreconcilable, and 
Lea, a little later, when Berezin approaches, 
torn by conflicting emotions, is on the verge 
of hysterics. Then comes Nachman with a 
letter from Kishinev, telling of the horrors 
there. He persists in reciting them and 
denouncing the perpetrators until Lea col- 
lapses entirely and falls unconscious. Just 
then a policeman puts his head in the door- 
way and orders them to close up as there are 
disturbances in the market. 

Act IV opens on the same scene, but the 
doors and shutters of the shop are under 
lock and bolt, and everything is in disorder. 
Shloime, the apprentice, is packing clocks, 
etc., into boxes, and sobbing in a terrified 
manner. Aaron and his wife Chane and 
their children and Aunt Sarah have just ar- 
rived, having fled from massacre in the vil- 
lage in which they live. Lea, ill, drags her- 
self from one to another trying to console 
and comfort. Enter Izerson, the _ social- 
democrat. 


Izerson: Where is Berezin? 

Lea: I do not know. 

Izerson: Whereis hethen? If he believes that 
which he says then he ought to be with us! 
They have already begun there! He ought to 
go there! 

Lea (feebly and with tears): I do not know. I 
know nothing 

Izerson: If he comes here tell him that I believe 
in our cause. I cannot do otherwise. I must 
believe! We are expecting him. If we are— 
brothers, then let him come there! (Rushes 
out. The door af Baruch’s apartment opens; 
Leyzer walks out into the parlor, while Baruch 
remains standing in the doorway.) 

Leyzer (turning around): Why does he come to 
you? 

Baruch: He is my friend. 

eyzer: But why did you not select your friends 
from among the Jews? Why have you no friend 
who is a Jew? 

Baruch: It so happened. One does not make 
up his mind deliberately to pick such and such 
friends. They come along by themselves. And 
what difference does it make who my friend is? 

Leyzer: I do not want him to come here. -Do 
you hear? 

Baruch: Why? 

Leyzer: If you do not understand, it is not 
worth explaining it to you. I do not want it! 
Do you understand? I think if you had been more 
careful in the choice of your friends you and Lea 
would not have been expelled from the university, 
and you would both have graduated. Did you 
hear what Dr. Fuhrman said? What did you 
accomplish with your disorders? 
they bring any good? 

jen (softly but stubbornly): To me. 


To whom did | 
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But to me, your father, they 


Leyzer: You? 
I am worse off than 


only brought harm! 
before. 

Lea (appears in the door): 
enough! It is intolerable! 

Leyzer: You ought to stay in bed. Goto your 
room. (Lea withdraws.) Vou lie! Is it better 
to live the whole life long chained like a dog in 
some hole? Is it better to live in a place where 
every one can seize you by the throat and choke 
you,asnow? Yousee? (Points with his hand in 
the direction of the shop.) What are you going to 
do now? Decent Jews will avoid you, you won't 
be able to get anything to do here, they will not 
even want to speak with you. 

Baruch: Very well. I can get along without 
the ‘‘decent”’ people. 

Leyzer: People blame all the evil in the world 
upon the Jews. The Jew is a crook, the Jew is a 
usurer, the Jew is a traitor, the Jew has no con- 
science! You have concealed the facts from me, 
Baruch. Your trial isnot ended yet. They may 
yet put you in prison. What will they call you 
after you had served a term of imprisonment? 
The ex-convict ‘‘Jew’? Hey? 

Baruch: It is all the same to me. 
people who won't call me that. 

Leyzer: Where are those people? 
seen them? 

Baruch; I have. 

Leyzer: And how many such are there? 
two? ten? 

Baruch: There are a great many of them now. 
(The dull clamor of the rioters reaches from afar.) 

Leyzer: Hey? Morethan those who are murder- 
ing us? Do you hear out yonder? (Points with 
his hand in the direction whence the noise proceeds.) 

Barich: There are countless numbers. 

Leyzer: And are not these people ridiculed, and 
also called ‘‘ Jews’’? 

Baruch: No! 

Leyzer: Now you will never be able to get back 
to college again because you are a Jew. The 
others will return, ask pardon, and will sit down 
to their books again; but you, never, because you 
are a Jew! I have done everything in my power 
that you might be able to get along in life better 
than I did, your father. You quite forgot that 
you have an old father, and a sister, and an aunt, 
and that we are all—‘‘ Jews”’! 

Baruch: I did not forget. But I know that 
there are millions of people who, although they 
do not ‘call themselves Jews, live, nevertheless, 
like hungry dogs! 

Leyzer: Baruch, all people have a home, but 
you and I—we have no home. 

Baruch; T have. 

Leyzer: Where is your home, then? Where? 

Baruch: Far! Farther than Palestine. When 
mankind shall have reached that land, then 
there will be neither Jews, nor Armenians, nor 
negroes! ; 

Leyzer: Ah, Baruch! Nachman says that the 
way to your home is so long, so far,that you will 
never reach it. 

Baruch: For me Nachman’s word is no law. 1 
have my own mind, and can decide for myself. 

Leyzer: You have grown very wise! But,my 
son, Ecclesiastes was wiser than you and yet he 
said: ‘‘As it happeneth to the fool, so it happen- 


Stop this! It is 


There are 


Have you 


One? 
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eth even to me; and why was I then more wise?” 

Baruch: Let us stop this conversation. This 
is not the time for it, and, at any rate, we won’t 
understand each other. 

Leyzer: And I think that now is just the time 
forit! Is it possible that you have grown utterly 
blind and cannot see anything? * * * You 
were born in a strange land in Golos,* and 
from the day of your birth and perhaps 
until the day of your death, you were and 
will be surrounded by hatred and scorn! And if 
you will go to them (with a gesture toward the 
market) and will serve them with a pure heart, 
they will not believe you! They will say that you 
are with them for what you can get out of them, 
because you are—a Jew! 

Lea (appearing at the door, appealingly): For 
Heaven’s sake, stop it! (Wzth tears.) oris! I 
implore you. Father! 

Leyzer: Have I striven to give you an educa- 
tion in order that you may cease to distinguish 
between friend ad foe? 

Lea: Boris! 

Baruch (withdrawing into his room): My ene- 
mies are not those whom you reckon as enemies. 
(Disappears.) 

Leyzer (turning toward the door): So,so? (With 
a tremor in his voice.) And those people over 
there (pointing toward the market), are they not 
your enemies either? Friends, eh? It is against 
your friends that we have locked and bolted our 
doors? 

Lea: Father, why are you talking that way? 

Leyzer (shrieks): Silence! (Lea withdraws.) 
What! Get away from here! I do not want to 
see you! (Stamps with his feet.) Get out of my 
sight, confounded goy! Get out! Scoundrel! 
You are not my son! 

Baruch (stepping forth with his cap in his hand): 
I am going, father! Don’t shout! You do not 
understand what you are saying and doing. Good- 
by! Farewell! (Walks out through the back door; 
Lea’s voice ts heard calling: ‘‘ Boris! Boris!’’). 

Leyzer (drops on a chair, covers his face with his 
hands and begins to sob): What have I done? What 
have I done? I have no children any more! No 
more! There came a wind from the wilderness and 
swept everything away—everything. (Sudden- 
ly there is aloud knock on the shutter. Shioime jumps 
up with terror and runs into the parlor, then out 
through the back door. Leyzer gradually quiets down, 
but remains in the same position at ine table, with 
his face in his hands. Aaron, Chane and Shloime 
walk into the parlor and the shop. They tear up 
some boards from the floor and conceal underneath 
some bundles, chests and boxes. In the distance is 
heard the wild uproar of the mob and the whistles 
of the police.) 

Shloime (touching Leyzer's shoulder): Reb Ley- 
zer, Reb Leyzer! Do you hear? 

Leyzer (in a scarcely audible voice): I hear, 
Shloime. (Waves his hand and remains in the 
same position.) There came a wind from the 
wilderness. (Rises and walks noiselessly into 
Baruch’s apartment. Then he begins to pray.) 

Sarah: I cannot get up. Help meget up! No 
one wants to help me to get up, and my feet 
refuse to move any more. (The cries of ihe 
children heard from a distance). 
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Chane (running into the back rooms): Children, 
my children! My dearchildren! Where shall I 
hide you? There is no place to hide you. (The 
noise of the mob draws nearer. aron and 
Shloime remain standing for a moment stupefied 
with fear.) 

Sarah: Where is Leyzer? Where is Leyzer? 

~ (tearfully): Reb Leyzer is praying to 

od. 
Sarah: God does not listen! No! He does 
not listen! He does not want to hear us any 
more. He does not want to. (Lea, painfully 
dragging her feet, enters the parlor holding on to 
the wall with her hands; a terrified look in her eyes.) 

Lea: Whereisfather? Theyarecoming. They 
will be here soon. 

Sarah: He is praying to God. God does not 
hear us. He does not hear us! 

Lea (dropping into a chair): You must take the 
children away. My God (covers her face with her 
hands.) 

Nachman (rushing in through the back door): 
What are you sitting here for? Do you not hear 
that the mob is approaching and is almost here? 
(Leyzer steps into the parlor with an expression of 
calm composure and abstraction). Leyzer Moi- 
séyevich, you must go away; there is time yet to 
go! From the next door you can pass into the 
square. What are you sitting here for? Lea! 

Leyzer: Go! Why? It is all the same. There 
is nothing to be done. It is all the same! 

Lea: I have no strength to go. Take away 
the children, take father! (The tumult draws 
nearer and nearer, the shrieks, yells, crashing, 
laughter and whistling combining in wild turmoil.) 

Leyzer: Me? Why me? Do you think I will 
go away from my Lea? I have already lost 
everything. I want to die together with you! 

Chane (rushes in carrying her boy in her arms): 
Take away my son! I pray you, save me at least 
one son! I pray youin God’sname! (Drops on 
her knees before Nachman, kisses the hem of his gar- 
ment.) Save meone son! (Weeps, convulsively, 
clutching at Nachman'’s feet.) 

Nachman: Allright! Allright! (Takes the boy’s 
hand. The child cries.) Lea, you must defend 
yourself. (Hands her a revolver.) Take this! 
(Lea takes the revolver and lets her hand drop feebly.) 
I shall return at once. Good-by! (The child re- 
sists and shrieks.) 

Chane: Go, go! He is a good man, Samuel! Go, 
my boy! I will soon come and bring you cakes! 

Aaron*(sternly): Go, you foolish boy! (Nach- 
man goes, leading the boy.) 

Leyzer (to Aaron): You can go, Nachman 
said. Why don’t you go? (To Shloime.) I 
don’t keep you here. You want to live so very 
much. Go, try to save your life. (A violent 
knock at the door of the shop and loud talking behind 
the windows. Aaron and Shloime run out through 
the back door and do not reappear. Lea rises from 
the chair, and leaning against the wall looks horror- 
stricken at the door of the shop. Chane rushes 
madly into the parlor, holding a baby in one hand 
and pulling her little crying girl with the other.) 
Get in here! (pointing to the cellar under the floor.) 
Quick! (Another knock.at the door. An uproar- 
tous turmoil in the street. 

Chane: Oh, oh, oh! I 
us. They won’t be still. 


ou cry they will find 
hey are going to cry. 
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I can’t quiet them. (Lets herself down into the 
cellar. Leyzer closes the trap-door.) 

Leyzer: They think that they will find a lot of 
money here. I have nothing, except you, my 
only, my lost daughter. But you I will not give 
them, I will not give them! (Sarah begins to 
snore. Leyzer approaches her.) She does not 
hear. She will not know anything. She will die. 

Berezin (rushing in through the yard): Lea, 
quick! I have come for you! (Lea stands mo- 
tionless by the wall.) 

Leyzer: What did you come for? 

Berezin (seizing Lea by the hand): Quick! There 
is time yet! (To Leyzer.) Come you, too. (Lea 
shakes her head in refusal.) Leyzer Moicéich, 
for God’s sake, come quick! Lea! (A loud knock 


on the shutter.) 

Leyzer: 1? What do you want me for? You 
don’t want me, you want her only! Let her go 
with youif she wants to. I will remain here alone. 

Lea (to Berezin): Go! I will stay here! 

Berezin: This is madness! Lea, bethink your- 
self! (kisses her hand). 

Lea (snatching away her hand): 1 donot want to. 
Go! (Repeated blows on the door; howling and 
yelling of the mob.) 

Berezin: Lea! Darling! What are you doing? 
(Catches her hand and begins to pull her by main 
force.) 

Lea: I will not go! I will not go—with you! I 
will not go! (Aloud, tearing heel away from him.) 
Leave me! I am not going! I do not want to! 
(A tremendous crash at the door, followed by a burst 
of laughter. The door and the windows are forced 
and the crowd breaks in, armed with spades, iron 
bars and sticks.) 

One from the crowd (at the top of his voice): All 
right, fellers! We've got a lark. (A cry of tri- 
umph ts raised by the crowd. Some seize boxes and 
hurl them on the floor, others break articles of furni- 
ture; the springs of the clocks sound as they are 
dashed down; about ten men dash into the parlor. 
Lea creeps along the wall toward the back door. 
Berezin tries to conceal her with his body. Lea 
Steals like a kitten to the door of Baruch’s room and 
there stops, facing the crowd.) 

Leyzer (going up to the crowd): Have you no 
God any more? (Points his finger heavenward.) 

Berezin (trying to conceal Lea): What are you 
doing? Halt! 

Furst Voice from the crowd: We are thrashing 
the Jews. 

Second Voice from the crowd: We ate giving 
your brothers some knock-out drops! (A burst of 
laughter.) 

Third Voice: Vaska, take a hold of this girl! A 
nice lassie, hey? 

First Voice: See how he watches over her! 
He’s kept her for himself, but it’s no go! (Another 
burst of laughter.) 

Berezin: Scoundrels! 

First Voice: Don’t bark, you scabby dog, as 
long as you are alive! 

One from the crowd (to Leyzer): Turn out your 
pockets, old Jew! 

Leyzer: Killme! Quick! Your God will be de- 
lighted! 

First Voice: Shut your mouth, you Aileen 
—~ (Deals Leyzer a blow in the back. Hefalls on 
his knees). 

Second ,Voice (pointing at Sarah): Boys, this 
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woman’s gone to pieces. She has died of fright, 
the mangy Jew! (Loud merriment.) 

Third Voice: And this one will soon kick the 
bucket, too. Oldcur! Don’t touchhim! He’ll 
die soon, anyway!—Get a hold of that beauty, 
Vaska! (A big, burly fellow steps forward.) 

Berezin (seizing a chair): Don’t you dare to lay 
a hand on her! 

First Voice: Ahem! Boys, shove that Jew 
aside! He watches her close. I say, boys, she 
must be a peachf (Laughter.) 

Second Voice: Let us take hold of him, fellows! 
Come on, now! (The crowd falls upon him all at 
once, one seizes his hand, another pulls away the 
chair; a struggle commences.) 

Fourth Voice: Give him one hard one! Where 

He is a Gentile! 


is the iron bar? 

Lea (shouts): He is a Gentile! 

Berezin (hoarsely): I am a Gentile! (Falls; 
several men spring upon him.) Iam a—Gentile! 
Fourth Voice: He lies. He wears no cross! 

Berezin (in a hoarse voice): Help! Help! (Bere- 
zin ts carried out through the back door, where the 
Struggle continues.) 

Fourth Voice: Close up his mouth! 
thing in it! 

Third Voice: Vaska, take hold of that girl! 
Now what is there to dally about? 

Leyser (weeping): Lea, Lea, why am I not dead 

et! 

Third Voice: You'll get there—you’ll die soon 
enough! (The big fellow, together with two more, 
step forward to Lea. Lea puts out her hand with 
the revolver; they halt for a second.) 

The Big Fellow: Ah, scoundrel! She has a 
pistol! 

Fourth Voice: Give me an iron bar! They are 
frightened by a girl! Go straight ahead! (The 
whole crowd moves at once upon Lea; she runs into 
Baruch’s room.) 

Lea (from the other room): Good-by, father! (A 
report from the pistol is heard. The crowd starts 
back. There is a momentary silence. Then the 
big fellow advances and peeps into Baruch’s room.) 

The Big Fellow: She has killed herself! She has 
committed suicide, the swine! 

Leyzer (sitting on the floor): My daugher, my 
daughter, my last daughter! (Cries from the shop: 
‘* Boys, the Cossacks are coming!” General con- 
fusion; the crowd rushes out through the back door, 
breaking dishes and flinging out various articles as 
they pass. Then quiet ensues. The tramp of 
many horses, whistling and calls are heard. Baruch 
runs in through the broken door, without a hat, his 
face covered with blood.) 

Baruch: Father! Lea! (Rushes up to Leyzer 
and touches his shoulder.) Father, father! Where 
isLea? Tellme! For heaven’s sake, speak! 

Leyzer (shaking his head): She is gone! Every- 
thing is gone! There came a wind from the wild- 
erness, and swept everything away .. . 
everything! (Lifts his hands to heaven.) 

Baruch: Where is Lea? Tell me where is Lea? 


Put some- 


(Nachman runs in with tattered garments and, 
shouting wildly: ‘‘Be you accursed! Be you ac- 
cursed!” begins to shoot into the crowd on the street. 
From the street is heard the voice of Izerson, calling 


desperately: ‘‘Do not shoot! These are Christian 
workingmen! They are fighting on our side!” 
Nachman throws away the revolver, and leaning his 
head on the door-post bursts into tears.) 








Persons in the Foreground 





The Womanly Qualities of the Czar 


To the probability that there is something 
mentally enervating to a man in constant 
and exclusive association with women must 
be attributed those pronounced womanly 
traits discerned in Nicholas II by an anony- 
mous and relentless critic who first began to 
amaze the world last October in the pages 
of The Quarterly Re- 
view (London). Nicho- 
las II has ceased to be 
a genuine man, says 
this student of his 
weaknesses. The Czar 
clings to women, leans 
upon them, never 
seems to want to be 
alone or with other 
men, or to commune 
with nature in the 
sense of roughing it. 
He is feminized. 
Such is the deduction 
inevitable after a pe- 
rusal of the latest in 
the series of articles 
in which the fierce 
sarcasm, the scornful 
rhetoric, the apparent- 
ly intimate acquaint- 
ance with every de- 
tail of the official life of 
the autocrat which has lent such piquancy 
to these philippics ever since they first drew 
an expression of disapproval from the Prime 
Minister of England, will not be missed. 
The medium of publication this time is The 
National Review (London), and here is a 
typical instance of that subjection to women 
which is assigned such a conspicuous place 
in the Romanof?f’s character by the mysterious 
unknown: 

A soft, feminine voice, uttering loving words 
and bracing exhortations in the language of 
Shakespeare, stimulated him to endeavors which 
took a wrong direction. With average intelli- 
gence even a Russian Agnes Sorel might, perhaps, 
have helped him to co-ordinate the scattered 
elements of volition, and get him credit for politi- 
cal wisdom; without it a Deianira could but co- 
operate with that Fate which she fondly fancies 
she is out-manceuvring. Nicholas having dis- 


missed his ambitious Minister, the halo of the. 


THE WIFE AND THE SON OF THE CZAR 


The arrival of the Czar’s little son was ascribed by 
Nicholas II and his wite to the influence of St. Seraphim 


Czardom departed from him, and he thencefor- 
ward submissively hearkened to the soft, sweet 
voice in the boudoir: ‘‘Show them that you are 
a real monarch, whose word is law. You have 
issued your commands, now see that they are 
executed. They taunt you with a weak will. 
Let them feel its force!’” And Nicholas responded 
to the stimulus. For if he lacks the sensitive 
conscience which wakes the sinner up, he pos- 
sesses certain of the vir- 
tues which lull to sleep, 
and foremost among 
them that languid sweet- 
ness which enables a 
husband to celebrate his 
wedding almost every 
day of his life. And it 
is possibly to the quali- 
ties underlying this soft 
passivity—which the son 
of Priam combined with 
ersonal dash—that 
icholas owes his predi- 
lection for the society of 
women, priests, charla- 
tans and children, and 
his shyness of the society 
of strong, honest men. 
Whenever these conflict- 
ing influences clash, the 
results are unedifying. 


Even the Dowager 
Empress has of late 
fled the camp of the 
Absolutists, we are as- 
sured, and parted 
from her son and her 
son’s wife at the most critical moment in 
their lives. Descrying at last the abyss 
ahead, she has cried ‘‘Halt!’’ though she 
has so often exhorted her son never to swerve 
from his course. But her voice is unheeded. 
It-is the voice of the Czarina to which the 
Czdr has been of late paying heed, and 
which is urging him on to destruction: 


The syren’s voice of the wife goes straight to 
the husband’s heart, while the warnings of the 
mother leave the son unconvinced. And the 
wife’s exhortations are but the echoes of the son’s 
neurotic visions. - In her naive dreams there is no 
place for prosaic fears, and her fond ambition is 
blind to obstacles and to consequences. It 
would be rash to criticise without knowing the 
order of considerations that moved her to turn a 
deaf ear to the voice of the Dowager Empress. 
But it is not easy to imagine any rational grounds 
on which her own sister, reasoning, advising, be- 
seeching, should have been also put out of court 
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without a hearing. The widowed Grand Duchess 
Sergius, whose vision long experience has sharp- 
ened, and whose motives have been chastened by 
severe suffering, has over and over again sought 
to impress upon her crowned sister the fact that 
there are times when true conjugal affection is 
more effectually shown by judicious hindrance 
than by uncritical incentive. Of the views held 
by the Grand Duchess few among those who move 
in inner Court circles are ignorant, and nearly all 
express surprise that the young spouse, who de- 
clined to listen to the warning voices of the sister 
and her mother-in-law, did not at least inquire 
into the facts and the motives that ye oe 
their utterance. But fate, which itself is sight- 
less, makes a point of blinding its destined victims. 
And chief among those victims is Nicholas II. 


The weak will of the Czar, the same 
writer goes on to say, is now brought in- 
to painful relief by a 
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his own blood, then? Ah, no; that is the ichor 
of a race of gods—inviolate and inviolable. He 
offers up only the life-blood of other scores of 
thousands of his Ds. to whom his voice 
is the decree of doom. And the money he 
squanders is neither his own nor that of his 
house, but merely the hoarded milliards of his 
French allies. For the Prince of peace wages 
war by proxy, and is generous and brave at the 
expense of others. But now the proxies are 
growing tired of their respective parts, French 
investors decline the honour of financing the cam- 
paign, while our people refuse to supply the food 
for the cannon. Not that Russians are growing 
faint-hearted. For a real king in a heroic age 
they would have died willingly. For their coun- 
try or a noble idea they are capable of laying 
down their lives to-day. But Nicholas II, even 
at his best, fails to inspirit them. Devoid of 
faith, they behold him in unlovely nakedness, 
stripped of the garb of 
a hero. No enthusiasm 





convulsive craving for 
strength. But the fee- 
bleness is chronic, the 
fitful force is transi- 
tory. Incapable of per- 
severance in conduct 
or policy, he is char- 
acterized by extreme 
obstinacy in small 
things. He has lost 
much of the power of 
voluntary attention in 
which ten years ago 
he was not deficient. 
Emotions which move 
the normal man pro- 
foundly touch him but 
lightly “and for a‘.very 
short time. He thinks 
with theideasof others, 
acts at their instiga- 
tion, and likes them 
less for their qualities 
than for their manifest 
disposition toward 
himself. These ail- 
ments of the will have 
been aggravated by 
injudicious but well- 
meant efforts to cure 
it. We quote again: 
After each massacre 
of his loyal people, mis- 
named a battle, the Czar 
inflates his chest and 
tells the world that he is 
undaunted still, and will 
carry on the fearful strug- 
gle to the end, bravely 
sacrificing ever more 
blood, and ever more 
money. Bravely? Is it 





THE DANISH MOTHER OF NICHOLAS II 


All reports say she has now lost much of her once decisive 
influence over the Czar; 


thrills their hearts in 
response to the blissful 
smile on his twitching 
lips as he raises aloft the 
tawdry image of his heav- 
enly protégé, St. Sera- 
phim, devoutly blesses 
them, and solemnly 
wishes them luck—luck 
on their journey to a 
horrible end. St. Sera- 
phim’s blessing! 
Forsaken even by 
his grand dukes, the 
Czar now stands alone 
answerable for what 
the world witnesses. 
There is now no suc- 
cessor of Plehve, no 
kinsman of Sergius, to 
share with him the 
moral burden. The 
few really helpful 
friends he had have 
left him for the time 
or indefinitely forsaken 
him. Grand dukes, 
favorites, ministers, 
have withdrawn from 
the partnership once 
so lucrative, now so 
dangerous. Almost 
the first to go was the 
Grand Duke Vladimir. 
The responsibility for 
the shooting of the 
people in the St. 
Petersburg massacre, 
he explained, was not 
his but that of Prince 
Vassilchikoff, who re- 
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fused pointblank to obey the humane grand- 
ducal order to cease firing on the people, and 
refused with perfect impunity. Next among 
the runaways from the sinking ship of 
Autocracy was the ambitious Grand Duke 
Alexander Mikhailovitch. This personage 
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Russia by promoting the Yalu concession, 
which was to have enriched himself and 
ruined Japan.’’ We quote again: 

This Grand Duke possessed the open sesame 
to his brother-in-law’s affections, and used it con- 
stantly. Before Nicholas II became the prisoner 


HUSBAND AND FATHER 
The influence of the Czarina over Nicholes II is said on good authority to be great and 
growing. 


He spends most of his leisure in the bosom of his family. But the Czarina, 
reared in a reactionary and petty German court, is not, it is feared, liberal in her ideas 


is the one Nationalist member of the Russian 
imperial family whose zeal burns for genuine 
Russian civilization untouched by the conta- 
gion of Western culture. ‘He displayed 
his patriotic hatred of foreigners by organ- 
izing the recent raid against their mer- 
cantile shipping, and showed his love of 


of his pone 


le he was a frequent guest at Alex- 
ander’s pa 


ace, where he would amuse himself for 
hours on end riding in a miniature train around 
one of the apartments. And in the intervals of this 
innocent fun shared by the children, he would 
assent to some important suggestion of the 
shrewd Grand Duke, who in this casual way man- 
aged to haveanew ministry created for his behoof, 
unknown to Witte, whom he hates undyingly. 
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“The Most Important Man in the World” 


The title above is a phrase which is ap- 
plied to Mr. John D. Rockefeller by ‘‘a great 
and serious newspaper passionately devoted 
to democracy.” It is quoted by Ida M. 
Tarbell at the opening of her character study 
of Mr. Rockefeller, beginning in the July 
McClure’s and continued this month. Miss 
Tarbell’s equipment as a historian of Mr. 
Rockefeller and of his Standard Oil Com- 
pany is fairly well known. It is the equip- 
ment not of one who has had close personal 
relations with her subject and inside first- 
hand knowledge, but of a skilled journalist of 
the highest type who has developed into a 
conscientious historical investigator, who 
has followed the trail of the Standard Oil for 
years as it appears in legal records, in the 
memories of living persons and in reports of 
committees. Her ‘‘ Life of Lincoln” and her 


‘History of the Standard Oil Company’”’ are 
too well known for anything more than a 
passing reference. 

Miss Tarbell begins her study of Mr. 
Rockefeller at about the point where Holmes 
said that a person’s education should begin— 


with the grandparents. The paternal ante- 
cedents of Mr. Rockefeller do not seem to be 
as admirable as they might be. His origin, 
however, is “typically American,” in that he 
sprang from one of those migrating families 
which came to the New World in the seven- 
teenth century and continued to migrate 
westward in search of better conditions. 
‘‘He and his brothers were the first great 
product of a restless family searching a firm 
footing on new soil.’”” The story begins at 
Richford, Tioga County, New York, where 
John D. was born. To that place his grand- 
father, Godfrey; went in the early ’30’s from 
Mud Creek, Massachusetts. ‘‘There are 
still alive in Tioga County many men and 
women who remember Godfrey Rockefeller. 
It is not a pleasant description they give 
of him—a shiftless tippler, stunted in stature 
and mean in spirit, but held to a certain 
decency by a wife of such strong intellect 
and determined character that she impressed 
herself unforgettably on the community.” 
‘““Rockefeller settlement’’ is still the name 
by which the place where they lived is 
known. 

The eldest son of Godfrey Rockefeller, who 
became the father of John D., was ‘‘a striking 
character.’’ Here is Miss Tarbell’s picture 
of him: 


William A. Rockefeller was a tall and powerful 
man with keen straightforward eyes, a man in 
whom strength, and fearlessness, and joy in life, 
unfettered by education or love of decency, ran 
riot. The type is familiar enough in every farm- 
ing settlement, the type of the country sport, who 
hunts, fishes, gambles, races horses and carouses 
in the low and mean ways which the country 
alone affords. He owned a costly rifle, and was 
famous as a shot. He was a dare-devil with 
horses. He had no trade—spurned the farm. 
Indeed he had all the vices save one—he never 
drank. He was a famous trickster, too; thus, 
when he first reached Richford he is said to have 
called himself a peddler—a deaf and dumb peddler 
and for some time he actually succeeded in mak- 
ing his acquaintances in Richford write out their 
remarks to him ona slate. Why he wished to de- 
ceive them no one knows. Perhaps sheer mis- 
chief, perhaps a desire to hear things which would 
hardly be talked before a stranger with good ears. 

It was not long after he came to Richford that 
he began to go off on long 1m, AR marry trips 
some said. Later he became known as a quack 
doctor, and his absences were supposed to be 
spent selling a medicine he concocted himself. 
Irregular and wild as his life undoubtedly was, 
his strength and skili and daring, his frankness, 
his careful dress, for he paid great attention to his 
clothes, as well as the mystery surrounding the 
occupation which kept him looking so prosperous, 
made him a favorite with the young and reckless 
and, unhappily, with women. On one of his trips 
he met in Moravia, New York, the daughter of a 
prosperous farmer, Eliza Davison. It is said that 
the girl married him in the face of strong oppo- 
sition of her family. However that may be, it is 
certain that about 1837, William A. Rockefeller 
brought Eliza Davison to the Rockefeller settle- 
ment as his wife, and here three children were 
born, the second of whom—the record of his birth 
is dated July 8, 1839 was named John Davison. 


The father of John D. soon became ‘‘the 
leader in all that was reckless and wild”’ in 
the community. He acquired the reputation 
of being one of a gang who operated the 
‘‘underground horse railroad’’—a eupho- 
nious term for horse-stealing. ‘‘ There is ab- 
solutely no proof” of his connection with the 
operations of the gang, but ‘‘three of his 
closest pals’? were convicted in 1850 and 
sentenced to the State prison, and he himself 
was indicted ‘‘for a more serious crime than 
horse-stealing in the records of the county 
for 1849’’—Miss. Tarbell is not more specific 
than this—and quite probably left Moravia, 
in 1850, under compulsion, going to Owego, 
New York. Three years later, the family 
moved to Strongsville, Ohio, a few miles 
southwest of Cleveland; one year later still, 
1854, to Parma; and in 1857 to Cleveland. 
The character which former acquaintances in 
Ohio give the father correspond closely to 
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that which he receives from those who knew 
him in York State. Some considered him a 
quack cancer doctor, others declare he was a 
gambler; but all agree that he was a ‘‘good 
fellow,” generous and kindly, and a crack 


shot. 

When the family first went to Ohio, John 
D. was but fourteen years of age. Hereisa 
pen-portrait of him at that time, and also 
one of his mother: 

A quiet, grave boy by all accounts, doing 
steadily and well the thing he was set at. Up to 
this time his training had been that of the ordinary 
country boy. He had gone to a district school 
a few months of the year, and the rest of the 
time had worked and , 
played as a boy ordinar- 
ily does in a country 
settlement, chopping 
wood, caring for a horse, 
milking cows, weeding 
garden, raising chickens 
and turkeys. Nowhere 
does he seem to have 
madean impression, save 
by his silence and grav- 
ity. ‘‘He never mixed 
much with the rest of 
us,”’ one old man tells 
you. ‘‘He seemed to be 
always thinking,’ says 
another. ‘‘He was dif- 
ferent from his brothers 
and different from the 
rest of us,’’ says a third. 

No doubt his mother 
had had much to do in 
shaping the boy’s mind 
to serious living. Dom- 
inated as this daughter 
of a prosperous farmer 
probably was by aspirit 
of narrow and _ stern 
New England conven- 
tionality, she must have 
come to hate the lawless 
and suspicious ways of 
this like able sinner, this 
quack-doctor, horse- 
jockey, this loose- 
tongued rake she had 
married, and all the 
arrogant respectability 
within her must have risen in a fierce effort to save 
appearances, and to force these children of his into 
good and regular standing. There is something 
in the fine, keen faceof John D. Rockefeller’s 
mother which recalls the face of Letitia Ramolino, 
mother of Napoleon Bonaparte, and convinces 
one that she could not but have been a power 
with her boys, though there is little enough to go 
on in trustworthy tradition and records. That 
she kept her children in school and church is cer- 
tain. Old friends of hers at Strongsville and 
Parma, Ohio, speak of her with profound respect 

~a good woman who made her boys do right, 
who did not allow them to read novels on Sun- 
day, who “worried over saloons” in her vicinity. 


MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


Her maiden name was Laura D. Spelman, and she was 
married to Mr. Rockefeller when he was 25 years old 
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It is quite probable that it was her influence which 
persuaded her husband to send John to school in 
Cleveland soon after the family moved to Ohio. 

The boy John was a diligent student, and 
devoted to church and Sunday-school. In 
1855—two years before the family moved to 
Cleveland—he made his first attempt to get a 
start in business. ‘‘The struggle and dis- 
couragement of the days he spent walking 
the streets of Cleveland looking for work 
made a deep impression on Mr. Rockefeller.”’ 
He found a position as clerk in a warehouse, 
receiving $50 for his first three months’ 
work, then $25 a month. His account-book 
kept in those days-is 
stillin Mr. Rockefeller’s 
possession. Speaking 
to a Sunday-school 
class once, he held this 
little ‘‘Ledger A,” as 
he calls it, aloft and 
said: ‘‘Youcould not 
get that book from me 
for all the modern 
ledgers in New York, 
nor for all that they 
wouldbring. Italmost 
brings tears to my eyes 
when I read over this 
little book, and it fills 
me with a sense of grati- 
tude I cannotexpress.”’ 
According to this “‘Led- 
gerA,’’ Mr. Rockefeller 
spent in the period from 
November 24, 1855, to 
April, 1856, the sum 
of $9.09 for clothing. 
‘‘ The little income was 
not only made honor- 
ably and cheerfully to 
suffice for Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s support, it was 
stretched to cover the 
obligations to church and charity which 
the boy seems to have felt as forcibly and 
as early as he did the need of good bargains - 
and of saving.” In a period of four 
months, out of an income of probably $100, 
he gave away $5.58 for religious pur- 
poses. And all the time he was saving up 
money, so that when his first business oppor- 
tunity came he had about $800 or $900 for 
investment. 

His first venture was in the produce com- 
mission business, with a young man ten years 
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his senior. They were prosperous from the 
beginning. He continued, however, his 
frugal habits, accounting for every penny 
spent, and always saving something; but he 
developed courage in seizing opportunities, 
even though they required larger resources 
than the means at hiscommand. This cour- 
age led him into new lines of business, 
among them the refining of oil, the results of 
which all the world knows. 

So far, up to the age of thirty, Miss Tarbell’s 
account is not at all unfavorable. Serious, 
self-contained, frugal, a steady attendant at 
church, free from bad habits—the character, if 
not particularly attractive as drawn, seems to 
have been such as will pass with many people 
as a model character fora young man. But 
the passion to be rich had become by this 
time dominant, according to his biographer. 
‘‘I am bound to be rich, BouNpD to be rich, 
BOUND to be rich” he is reported as saying. 
The only sign of real hilarity he was wont to 
show was over a good bargain. Nowcamea 
realization of the possibilities afforded by the 
oil business, through the means of special 
railroad rebates. The story at this point has 
often been told—the demand made byRocke- 


feller and his friends upon the railway mag- 
nates for a secret rebate not only on all the © 
freight shipped over the roads by them- 
selves, but also on that shipped by their 
rivals; the popular uprising against such a 
use of what was in law, if not in fact, a public 
highway; the persistence and final success 


of Mr. Rockefeller. Miss Tarbell indulges 
here in a little speculation: 


Did it cost him a struggle—a struggle with 
what men call conscience? Nobody knows, 
There is a tradition in Cleveland that it was at 
this time of great anxiety that Mr. Rockefeller 
laid the foundation of a stomach difficulty which 
for years limited him to the diet of the monk and 
the pauper. It may have been a moral struggle 
which made him walk the floor nights. It may 
have been fear, for threats of violence rained upon 
him from an outraged industry. It may have 
been the consideration of new plans for getting 
the privileges which an indignant public had 
stripped from him. However that may be, it is 
certain that Mr. Rockefeller’s conscience and 
courage withstood both public disapproval and 
public education, and that the principles of get- 
ting rich by the use of privileges contrary to the 
public good and to the spirit of the laws became 
a cardinal one with him from that date. This 
episode of the South Improvement Company may 
probably be called the turning point in the char- 
acter of John D. Rockefeller—the point at which 
he faced, as probably every man does some 
day, the necessity of a comsctous life-choice be- 
tween the thing which is good and that which 
is bad—and he chose, knowingly (to believe it was 
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not knowingly is to believe he was not intelligent), 
the thing which was bad. 


Miss Tarbell enters into the subject of the 
recent newspaper controversy between Dr. 
Gladden and Mr. Rockefeller’s counsel as to 
the truth of Mr. Rockefeller’s testimony be- 
fore a committee of investigation relative to 
the Southern Improvement Company. She 
supports Dr. Gladden and repeats his charge 
of perjury against Mr. Rockefeller. The 
stakes he was playing for proved too much, 
she thinks, for his moral character. 


From the first, concealment was the very key 
tothegame. Mr. Rockefeller’s skill in concealing 
the truth was masterly. His is not a frank na- 
ture. He was a silent boy—a silent young man. 
With years the habit of silence became the habit 
of concealment. It was not long after the Stand- 
ard Oil Company was founded, before it was said 
in Cleveland that its offices were the most difficult 
in the town to enter, Mr. Rockefeller the most 
difficult man to see. If a stranger got in to see 
any one he was anxious. ‘‘Who is that man?” 
he asked an associate nervously one day, calling 
him away when the latter was chatting with a 
stranger. ‘‘An old friend, Mr. Rockefeller.”’ 
‘*What does he want here? Be careful. Don’t 
let him find out anything.” ‘“‘But he is my 
friend, Mr. Rockefeller. e does not want to 
know anything. _He has come to see me.” ‘‘ You 
never can tell. . Be very careful, very careful.”’ 
This caution gradually developed into a Chinese 
wall of seclusion. This suspicion extended, not 
only to all outsiders but most insiders. Nobody 
in the Standard Oil Company was allowed to 
know any more than was necessary for him to 
know to do his business. Men who have been 
officers in the Standard Oil Company say that 
they have been told, when asking for information 
about the condition of the business, ‘You'd 
better not know. If you know nothing you can 
tell nothing.” 

Miss Tarbell retells the story of Mr.Rocke- 
feller’s business relations with James Cor- 
rigan, who had been his boyhood friend, and 
of whom Mr. Rockefeller took an unfair ad- 
vantage, as she relates the story, to secure 
his holdings in Standard Oil stock. And 
again she speculates on the motives of the 


man: 
Why does he doit? What does he want an in- 
come of $25,000,000 and morefor? Not tospend 
like some splendid old Venetian in palaces and 
galleries, for none of the glories of the fine old- 
world life are known to him. Not to squander in 
riot. So far as the world knows, he is poor in his 
leasures. Not to give away—his charities and 
equests are small compared to his wealth. For 
what then? Why this relentless, cruel, insistent 
accumulation of money when you are already 
buried in it? There seems to be only one ex- 
planation, that Mr. Rockefeller is the victim of a 
money-passion which blinds him to sg other 
consideration of life, which is stronger than his 
sense of justice, his humanity, his affections, his 
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joy in life, which is the one tyrannous, insatiable 
force of his being. ‘‘Money-mad, money-mad! 
Sane in every other way, but money-mad,” was 
the late Senator Hanna’s comment on John D. 
Rockefeller. And the late Senator Hanna could 
not be accused of holding money in light regard. 


In the current (August) number of Mc- 
Clure’s, Miss Tarbell continues her character 
study bringing out in strong contrast the 

’’ Mr. Rockefellers—the money-mad 
man and the kindly gentleman, loving his 
home, his friends and his church. Brought 
face to face with him for the first time, and 
not recognizing him, one would say, ‘ This 
is the oldest man in the world—a living 
mummy.” Miss Tarbell proceeds: 


But there is no sense of feebleness with the 
sense of age; indeed there is a terrific power. 
The disease which in the last three or four years 
has swept Mr. Rockefeller’s head bare of hair, 
stripped away even eyelashes and eyebrows, has 
revealed all the strength of his great head. Mr. 
Rockefeller is a big man, not over tall but large, 
with powerful shoulders and a neck like that of a 
bull. The head is wide and deep and high, 
marked with curious bumps made more con- 
spicuous by the tightly drawn, dry, naked skin. 
The interest of the big face lies in the eyes and 
mouth. Eyes more useful for a man of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s practices could hardly be conceived. 
They are small and intent and steady, and they 
are as expressionless as a wall. They see every- 
thing and reveal nothing. Itis notashifty eye— 
not acruelor leering one. It is something vastl 
more to be feared—a blank eye, looking throug 
and through things, and telling nothing of what 
they found on the way. 

But if the eyes say nothing the mouth tells 
much. Its former mask, the full mustache 
Mr. Rockefeller has always worn, is now com- 
pletely gone. Indeed the greatest loss Mr. Rocke- 
feller sustained when his hair went was that it 
revealed his mouth. It is only a slit—the lips 
are quite lost, as if by eternal grinding to- 
gether of the teeth—teeth set on something he 
would have. It is at once the cruelest feature 
of his face—this mouth—the cruelest and the 
most pathetic, for the hard, close-set line slants 
downward at the corners, giving a look of age 
and sadness. 

The ‘‘other Mr. Rockefeller’? is a more 


pleasant man to read about: ° 

There is, if you please, another Mr. Rockefeller 
—the antithesis of the man we have been study- 
ing—a modest, retiring gentleman, loving his 
home and church and friends and spending his 
leisure in charity and golf. For forty years this 
other Mr. Rockefeller has been a model helpmate 
for the one whose acquaintance we have made. 
It is not easy to learn much of this other man, 
for there is probably not a public character in 
the United States whose private life is more 
completely concealed than is that of John D. 
Rockefeller. The same cloak is drawn over it as 
Over his business life, and up to this time the law 
has never forced back the cloak as it has re- 
peatedly from his business life. Mr. Rockefeller 
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gives the world none of the chances to study him 
which most men of importance do. The club 
never sees him. He is almost never numbered 
among the banqueters at great celebrations. 
He never appears upon the platform when men 
of public importance gather to discuss public 

uestions or stimulate to action in public causes. 

is opinions on great issues are never quoted; that 
is, John D. Rockefeller has no part in that vital 
and important part of a citizen’s duty which con- 
sists in meeting his fellows and oe intimate 
personal intercourse keeping in contact with the 
ambitions and ideals of his times. Now, as 
thirty-five years ago when Mr. Rockefeller’s busi- 
ness virtues were celebrated in ‘‘Cleveland Past 
and Present,” he avoids ‘‘all honorary positions 
that cost time.” 

Mr. Rockefeller’s homes are all ‘‘unpre- 
tending even to the point of being con- 
spicuous.” But if he seems to have no 
love of architectural beauty, he has ‘“‘the 
love of noble land,’’ and his private park at 
Forest Hill, near Cleveland, is ‘‘one of great 
loveliness.’’ His life here, however, as at 
Pocantico Hills, near Tarrytown, and in 
New York City, is studiously simple. 

Mr. Rockefeller regulates his household as he 
does his business. Family and servants are trained 
to strictest economy. There is no more gas 
burned than is needed, no unnecessary heating, 
no wasteful providing. There is nothing for 
display, nothing squandered in the senseless 
American way to prove you are rich, so rich you 
need not care. On every hand there is frugality 
and carefulness. And this frugality certainly is 
a welcome contrast to the wanton lavishness 
which on every side of us corrupts taste and 
destroys the sense of values. 

Miss Tarbell’s whole study indicates a 
conscientious disposition to be fair and even, 
as in the last sentence above, to be charitable 
in her construction of Mr. Rockefeller’s traits. 
There is a touch of uncharity, however, 
in her statement that ‘‘there is little doubt 
that Mr. Rockefeller’s chief reason for play- 
ing golf is that he may live longer in order to 
make more money.’”’ She also quotes one 
of his temporary associates as saying of him, 
“‘He always begs my pardon when he starts 
to speak,’’ and she infers that Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s retiring nature in private life may be due 
to a vague sense of hisown personal inferiority 
except in business matters. The picture we 
get of Mr. Rockefeller sitting through achurch 
service is pathetic. He is restless, shifting 
his gaze constantly from the speaker, search- 
ing the aisles to right and left, and craning 
his neck to see what is behind. ‘It is pitiful, 
so pitiful that one cannot watch John Rocke- 
feller sit through a church service and ever 
cease to feel that he is one of the saddest 


objects in the world.” 
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The Americanized Wife 


The wife of Japan’s great field-marshal is 
a graduate of our Vassar College. She ex- 
presses herself in ‘perfectly chosen Eng- 
lish,’”’ and many of her girlhood years were 
passed in ‘‘a most American home of old 
New -England,’’ so we are informed by 
Eleanor Franklin, her personal friend. Yet 
she is ardently Nipponese, this Marchioness 
Oyama, although she happens to be one of 
the few Japanese women who wear their 
hair cut off in front and softly curled across 
the forehead, a fashion ‘particularly be- 
coming to the narrow, high-browed Japa- 
nese face.’’? Then, too, ‘‘she wears the grace- 
ful,soft garmentsof Japan, but she receives her 
guests in a foreign mansion which might grace 
Riverside Drive or the heights above the 
Hudson.”’ In all else ‘‘she is distinctly of 
the high-class Japanese type, with the up- 
ward sloping eyes of softest brown and the 
long, patrician contour which makes one in- 
variably wonder whence came this race of 
such complete distinctiveness.” Here are 


some additional impressions, which Miss 
Franklin gives in Leslie’s Weekly: 


The Marchioness Oyama belongs to allof Japan’s 
modern history. She is part of it. She has 
helped to make it, and to understand her com- 
plex personality one must understand the com- 
plexities of the times which have fashioned her. 
She is gentle, sweet effeminacy personified, but 
this effeminacy is modified, or, should I not rather 
say is emphasized, by a strength of character and 
a dignity of intellectual achievement which pe- 
culiarly fit her for the important part that fate 
has assigned to her in the great drama of her 
country’s unparalleled development. She is a 
pioneer in progress for her kind; a woman upon 
whom Japanese women must look with utmost 
pride and confidence as an example of what 
Japanese women may become in the great new 
life which modernity is so wonderfully opening 
up to them. The marchioness is a modern in 
the extremest sense of the word, yet she was 
born and spent all her childhood and early girl- 
hood in such social conditions for women as be- 
longed to the Middle Ages. 

She was born early in ‘‘those awful first 
twenty years which followed the advent of 
Commodore Perry with his gift of newlife and 
enlightenment to this people,” and the ex- 
periences of that time have eritered into the 
foundations of hercharacter. She was about 
ten years old at the time the Shogunate was 
overthrown; and all her child-life was lived 
in stirring scenes of revolution, while her 
girlhood knew not the meaning of the word 
security. Miss Franklin says: 


Over the tea-cups she talked to me. At first 





of the Marquis Oyama 


not of herself, for, with a true Japanese woman’s 
natural self-depreciation, she laughs at the idea 
that she can be of international interest, or even 
of national importance; but afterward, at an- 
other time, at my most earnest and straightfor- 
ward request, she began to tell me stories, and, 
growing interested in reminiscence, held my 
imagination captive for hours with such tales 
as I could not believe were of the century in 
which I have lived my life. It was as if time 
were playing a juggler’s trick with the romantic 
events of the Middle Ages, and the unpicturesque 
occurrences of machine-made now, and my reason 
was for repudiating what I knew was simple 
truth. 

The marchioness was a daughter of a sa- 
murat in the service of the Prince of Aidzu, 
a loyal supporter of the tottering shogunate. 
There was a bitter animosity existing be- 
tween the imperial and shogunal govern- 
ments. The battle-cry of the triumphant im- 
perial partywas: ‘“‘Atallcostsexpel the barba- 
rians,’’ while the Shogun’s court recognized 
the folly of attempting to dislodge the in- 
truders from the country, and sought to 
make the most of their presence. Around 
the imperial court at Kioto were gathered 
all sorts of conflicting political elements. 


‘The diaimo of Aidzu had the honor of being 


intrusted with the safety of the palace itself. 
His castle was situated at Wakamatsu, some 
days’ march north of the Shogun’s capital, 
now Tokio, and here were left all the wives 
and children of the mighty clan, guarded 
only by a handful of samurai. We quote 
again from Miss Franklin: 

Among them was the little girl, O Stematz 
San, who is now the Marchioness Oyama. She, 
with her mother and sisters and the other women 
and children of the castle, was placed in a room 
near the centre of the great moated inclosure and 
set to the task of moulding, gathering up, and 
remoulding bullets for the men fighting constantly 
upon the ramparts. By day they worked at 
this, eating only as much as they needed to 
keep them alive, and endeavoring always to 
close their ears to the incessant crack of mus- 
ketry and the rattle of the bullets against the 
walls. 

And when the bullets had been molded, 
we are told, the little children would take 
them in baskets to the men on the firing- 
line. They risked death ‘‘at every step.” 
Then came the night, when the dead within 
the castle were cremated. They all ex- 


‘pected that death would be their speedy 


end—‘‘even to the smallest child.” The 
whole garrison, however, including even the 
women, had resolved inflexibly upon hara- 
kiri if worst came to worst. ‘‘Each woman 
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From Lesley's Weekly, by permission of Fudge Publishing Co. 
MARCHIONESS OYAMA AND DAUGHTER AT HOME 
The marchioness was a Vassar girl. She and her 
daughter ‘“‘live all alone in a great house out on the 
wooded and flower-begirt edge of Tokio’’ 
in the castle carried a sharp dagger in her 
girdle, which she was to use the instant it 
became necessary.’’ The Marchioness Oyama 
was then too young to understand what 
suicide was and how to accomplish it, yet she 
carried her dagger in her dress, like the rest. 
“She did not know then, this 
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siender and girlishly lithe, her eyes are so big and 
soft, and her wealth of hair is such a lustrous 
purple-black. She and her mother live all alone 
in a great house out on the wooded and flower- 
begirt edge of Tokio, and their companionship is 
as charming a thing as I haveever seen. She has 
two brothers, but they are both away at school— 
one in the West Point and the other in the Annap- 
olis of Japan. I don’t doubt that they both bit- 
terly regret the fact that they were not born a few 
years earlier so they might now be helping their 
illustrious father to make history upon the sand- 
swept plains of Manchuria; but, as it is, they can 
do nothing but prepare themselves for the next 
national emergency. Not so their mother and 
sister. There is much for them to do in the hos- 
pitals and relief associations, and they are busy 
all the time. 

The marchioness has her regular days for nurs- 
ing at the great Red Cross hospital, and other 
days when she sits from morning until night mak- 
ing bandages and first-aid packages for the 
soldiers at the front. A couple of very well- 
known American newspaper correspondents were 
out at the hospital the other day looking things 
over with the usual perky, superior air of the 
American journalist abroad, and one of them 
stepped up to the marchioness, who wore the 
regulation Red Cross uniform, and asked for in- 
formation in regard to the location of a ward 
where a certain interesting disease is to be found. 
She told them in her perfect, soft-voiced English, 
and they were mightily pleased with her. Here 
was a nurse as wasanurse! One of them com- 
plimented her on her superior intelligence, and 
said she must have received her training in Amer- 
ica. She smiled and told them she had been in 
America some years before, but not lately, and 
then she took great pains to give them much 
accurate information about the Red Cross work 


in Japan. 





little girl, that in the forces 
storming the castle was a 
young samurai named Oyama, 
for whose destruction she was 
molding bullets.’” Oyama was 
shot in one of the actions and 
the marchioness confessed to 
the writer in Leslie’s: “I 
have always wondered if I 
carried the bullet which made 
that scar.” We are intro- 
duced to more pleasing if less 
romantic features in the life 
of the lady by what fol- 
lows: 

_The marchioness has a beau- 
tiful daughter, whom I call 
“Lady Iris,’’ because she always 
makes me think of a velvety, 
purple bloom on a long, grace- 
ful stem, nodding at its own 
reflection in the depths of a 
shaded pool. She is tall and 


From Lesley's Weekly, by permission of Fudge Publishing Co. 
HOME OF MARSHAL AND MARCHIONESS OYAMA 
A modern mansion in Tokio, *‘which might grace Riverside Drive or the 


heights above the Hudson.’ 
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The Personal Appearance of John Paul Jones 


To the preservation (by means of alcohol) 
of the features of John Paul Jones to such an 
extent as to render possible a comparison 
with medals, busts and portraits is due, it is 
asserted, much of Ambassador Porter’s cer- 
tainty as to the identification of the hero’s 
remains. There are certainly enough of 
these counterfeit presentments of the living 
Jones still in existence to furnish ample 
means for comparison. At least fifty-seven 
alleged portraits have been collected, some of 
them beautiful line-engravings, mezzotints 
and etchings. In addition, there are many 
pen-portraits which present not only his per- 
sonal appearance, but his manners and qual- 
ities under various circumstances of war and 
peace. 

Undoubtedly, the most authentic likeness 
in existence is the bust made by Jean An- 
toine Houdon, of Paris, ‘‘the greatest sculp- 
tor of histime.’”’ Two 
copies of this bust are 
known to be in this 
country. One is in 
the possession of the 
Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Arts; the other 
was found in the Acad- 
emy of Design, New 
York, ‘‘among some 
odds and ends of casts 
in the cellar.” Both 
are of terra cotta. It 
is known that Jones 
gave orders to Houdon 
to have eight copies 
of the bust shipped to 
this country to 
different persons, and 
the hope has not been 
abandoned of still 
finding other of these 
specimens of Houdon’s 
work. Of this bust, 
James Barnes, writing 
in Appletons’ Book- 
lovers Magazine, says: 

The character and the 
individuality of the com- 
mander of the Bon 
Homme Richard are por- 
trayed in so wonderful 
and lifelike a manner 
that, as we study it, we 
feel a sense of personal 
contact with him. Here Design,” New York. 


JOHN PAUL JONES 


Full-face view of the Houdon bust, found ‘‘'among some 
odds and ends of casts in the cellar of the Academy of 


is the greatest fighting face that has ever 
been perpetuated in marble, bronze, or clay. 
Yet the determined, bulldog expression is re- 
lieved by the suggestion of strong mentality and 
humor, and, strange to say, the features have, 
when taken as a whole, an effect of grace and 
beauty, and more—they have the charm of a re- 
markable personality. Even some of the lesser 
traits of the fighting commodore are hinted at in 
this strong mobile face. The healthy exuberance 
of his adventurous disposition, the calm decision 
and purpose and yet the appreciation of the good 
things of life, stand out quite plainly; and as we 
become better acquainted with the features, as 
Houdon has here portrayed them, we begin to 
understand some of the many sides that Paul 
Jones showed at all periods of his strange career. 
As certainly as he was one of the greatest fighters 
of all time, he was certainly one of the greatest of 
adventurers—an adventurer in more elds than 
one, not only upon the open sea and in King 
George’s private channel, but in the field of 
diplomacy and literature and love. 


Mr. Barnes gathers together in his article 
a number of the pen- 
portraits made of Jones 
by his contemporaries. 
““Every chronicler of 
that great day,” he 
tells us, referring to 


the period just after 
the fight between the 
Bon Homme Richard 
and the Serapis, ‘‘has 
given us a pen picture 
of this man who knew 


” 


nofear.”” Mr. Barnes’s 
own composite picture 
is worth quoting: 


Paul Jones was cer- 
tainly nota demigod. He 
was one of the most 
human of all men, and 
subject to the weaknesses 
of human flesh. The 
most mysterious thing 
about him, perhaps, is 
where he received his 
education. Theson ofa 
Scotch gardener, he had 
few opportunities for 
early schooling and his 
youth was passed on 
ship-board; but, never- 
theless, he shows that he 
possessed tact and at 
times refinement and a 
knowledge of the world 
and of the unwritten 
rules that governed the 
conduct of men of birth 
and station. Very often, 
too, he displayed an un 
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expected judgment and wisdom not usual in 
a man who had been graduated from the fore- 
castle of a coaster to the command of a slaver 
and stepped thence to the quarter-deck of a 
ship-of-war. Courtesy and kindness and a gen- 
erous disposition mingled with his sometimes 
irascible nature and overbearing disposition. He 
was reckless to a degree in some things, and over- 
careful in others; one day a sloven, and the next 
a dandy; one month a glorious spendthrift, and 
the next a creditor-dodging semi-bankrupt; a pet 
of court ladies and titled personages on land, and 
a mixture of martinet and rip-roaring ‘‘fo’c’sle 
Jack” at sea. His portraits show him in many 
guises and many poses, for, like all true adven- 
turers, there was something of the histrionic in his 
cosmos; it came natural to him to act the part he 
was playing to the last line. We get a few 
glimpses of him in his various attitudes of mind 
and personal appearance that are most alluring. 


In ‘‘Anecdotes of the Court of Louis the 
Sixteenth,”’ written by Mlle. Aimée de Tel- 
ison, a natural daughter of Louis XV, ap- 
pears the following description: 


A man of about thirty-eight years, five feet 
seven inches tall, slender in build; of exquisitely 
symmetrical form, with a noticeably perfect de- 
velopment of limb. His features are delicately 
molded, of classical cast, clear-cut, and, when 
animated, mobile and expressive in the last de- 
gree, but when in repose, sedate almost to mel- 
ancholy. His hair and eyebrows are black, 
and his eyes are large, brilliant, piercing, and of a 
peculiar dark-gray tint. that at once changes to 
lustrous black when he becomes earnest or ani- 
mated. His eyes are, in fact, his most remark- 
able feature, and are the first to attract the 
attention of those whose good—or ill—fortune it 
may be to come in contact with him. His com- 
plexion is swarthy, almost like that of a Moor, 
doubtless due to his having spent the best part of 
his life at sea in tropical voyages. 

He is a master of the arts of dress and personal 
adornment, and it is a common remark that not- 
withstanding the comparative frugality of his 
means, he never fails to be the best-dressed man 
at any dinner or féte he may honor by attending. 
His manners are in comport with his make-up. 
His bearing is that of complete ease, perfect 
aplomb, and also martial to the last degree, but he 
has a supple grace of motion and an agile facilit 
of gait and gesture that relieve his presence of all 
suspicion of affectation or stiffness. 

To all these charms of person and graces of 
manner he adds the power of conversation, a 
store of rare and original anecdotes, and an ap- 
parently inexhaustible fund of ready, pointed wit, 
always apropos and always pleasing, except on 
the infrequent occasions when he chooses to turn 
it to the uses of sarcasm and satire. On such 
occasions his keen tongue is without pity; and, as 
all know that a swift and terrible hand lurks close 
behind the reckless tongue, it is always the study 
of those in his society to avoid rousing the ferocious 
nature so thinly, albeit so sleekly, veneered by 
gentle manners and seductive speech. Next to 
the magic of his eye is the charm of his voice, 
which no one can ever forget, man or woman, who 
has heard it. It is surely the most musical and 
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perfectly modulated voice ever heard, and is 
equally resistless in each of the three languages 
that he speaks—English, French, and Spanish. 


There are other testimonies from cultured 
Parisian ladies to the personal charms of the 
admiral. Alongside the foregoing tribute to 
his drawing-room appearance may be placed 
the following description of the warrior in 
action, during the engagement with the 
Serapis. It is taken from the memoirs of 
Pierre Gerard, a young French sailor en- 
listed among the marines on board the Bon 
Homme Richard: 

Commodore Jones sprang among the shaking 
marines on the quarter-deck like a tiger among 
calves(en tigre parmi des vaux). They responded 
instantly to him. The indomitable spirit, the 
bravery without end of the Commodore, pene- 
trated every soul, and every one who saw his ex- 
ample or heard his voice, became as much a hero 
as himself. 

At that moment the fate of the combat was de- ° 
cided. Every man whose wounds permitted him 
to stand up pressed forward to the front of danger 
and the Commodore had but to look at a man to 
make him brave. Such was the influence of one 
soul that knew the meaning of no other word than 
conquest! 

hen the ships ranged alongside, close aboard, 
the Commodore watched until he saw that the 
fluke of the enemy’s anchor would hook in our 
mizzen foot-shrouds, close to the channels. They 
soon engaged,and before the way could be stopped 
the anchor fluke of the enemy had ripped py 
two of the foot stays and strained heavily at the 
third. But this one did not ~~ way, and the 
Commodore, calling on me to fellow and pass lash- 
ings, leaped through the quarter-deck port into 
the channels, and quickly made the fluke of the 
anchor fast to our stays, passing the line clear 
around the latter and doubling it again over the 
fluke, so that when the ships tended they would 
not dritt cleat: :.° =. he lashings ard foot 
stays showed by their slack that they would hold. 
When the Commodore saw this, he hove the slack 
of the lashings inboard through the quarter-deck 
port and exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, Pierre, mon brave, all is 
well; at last I have him—‘sacre nom de Dieu,’ he 
can’t escape me now!” 

It is this same Gerard who chronicles the 
immortal words of Jones when asked by his 
antagonist if he had surrendered: ‘‘No, I 
have just now commenced to fight.” A say- 
ing less famous, but at this particular time 
very striking, is recorded by Miss Edes- 
Herbert, an Englishwoman, who met Jones 
in Paris. Her father told Jones that the 
British Government had given no authority 
to recognize the right of cartel to American 
‘“‘insurgents.”” Jones’s reply was: ‘‘ Very 
well, sir, but, as Voltaire says, ‘The future is 
much longer than the present.’”’ 

The ‘‘Narrative of John Kirby,’”’ which 


appears in Scribner's (July), givesusa number 
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of glimpses of Jones in action. Kirby was 
quarter-gunner on the Bon Homme Richard, 
and his Narrative is a ‘‘find’”’ recently 
brought to light. Here is one of the first 
glimpses he gives us of his commander. 
They were cruising off Leith Roads, Scotland, 
every officer dressed in English uniform, and 
all the French soldiers concealed below 
deck: 

A pilot came on board. 


was the news on the coast. 
“very great and bad news! That rebel Paul 
Jones is expected to land every day.’’ Jones 
asked him then what they thought of the rebel 
a. saying he wished he could come across 

im. ‘‘What!’’ said he, “‘he is the greatest rebel 
and pirate that ever was and ought to be hanged.”’ 
Jones then asked him if he knew who he was talk- 
ing to, and observed, ‘‘I am Paul Jones.’”’ The 
poor pilot dropped on his knees and begged for 
his life. Jones said ‘‘Get up! I won’t hurt a 
hair of your head, but you are my prisoner.”’ 


A little later we find Jones in an engage- 
ment with the Countess of Scarborough, 
seizing the enemy’s flying jib stay, one end 
of which had been cut by a shot and fallen 
on the quarter-deck of the Bon Homme Ri- 
chard, and with his own hands belaying it to 
the mizzen cleats, saying: ‘‘ Now we’ll hold 
her fast by this until one or the other sinks.”’ 
Later on in this engagement th2 ship’s car- 
penter reported to Jones that there were six 


Jones asked him what 
‘‘Why,”’ said he, 
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feet and six inches of water in the hold, ana 
the ship was sinking fast. ‘‘ Never mind,”’ 
said the commander; ‘‘if she sinks there are 
plenty of spars on deck and we shall not be 
drowned. Go back and do the best you 
can.”’ Before his ship sank, however, the 
enemy had surrendered. The British com- 
mander came on deck and presented his 
sword to Jones, who at once returned it, say- 
ing: ‘‘ You are welcome to wear your sword 
on board my ship.” Every view Kirby 
gives us of his doughty captain reveals him 
in this same light—as a man utterly fearless 
in battle and entirely courteous afterward. 
Toward the close of the “‘ Narrative’”’ Kirby 
sums up his opinions of his officers. He 
says: 

Now as I am about to take leave of all my old 
officers, it will not be amiss to say something 
of some of them. First of all, the brave and 


honorable John Paul Jones, although the British 
print has said so much of him and made him out 
the worst of all men, yet I can say and will say 
that during the time that I sailed with him, I 
never sailed with any man more of a seaman and 
a gentleman than he was. He was brave, mild 
in action, fed his ship’s crew well and treated 
both men and officers as a Commander ought to 
do. As to our not getting our wages and prize 
money, he was not to blame and no other man 
except that old cowardly Peter Landas [com- 
inander of the Alliance]. 





Burbank, the Horticultural Wizard 


The man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before is, as we all 
know, a benefactor of the human race—not 
to mention the bovine race. But a more 
startling benefaction is one that proceeds in 
the reverse order—combining in one blade 
of grass the best qualities of two or more, 
and thus producing an entirely new and su- 
perior variety of grass. It is on this latter 
principle that Luther Burbank, of California, 
has proceeded, and the term ‘‘ wizard’’ seems 
hardly too exaggerated a term to apply to 
him in view of the results he has been achiev- 
ing. 

All the world has been told of these re- 
sults: the plumcot (a combination of plum 
and apricot), the thornless cactus (with its 
possibilities of turning cactus deserts into 
rich pasture ground), the Shasta daisy, the 
stoneless prune, the sugar prune (extra large 
and sweet), the Wickson plum—these and 
many other products of his work have been 


announced from time to time and have fired 
the imaginations of other than ‘‘yellow” 
journalists. The Carnegie Institution, formed 
to aid in original scientific research, has 
granted an annuity of $10,000 a year for 
ten years to Mr. Burbank to help him in his 
work. 

What is the man himself like? What does 
he believe? How does he work? Prof. 
Edward J. Wickson, of the University of 
California, answers these questions and many 
others in a descriptive personal article in 
The Sunset Magazine. He begins by telling 
us that Burbank ‘‘has never had a day’s 
scientific training,’’ has never employed 
generally accepted scientific methods, and 
when he uses scientific terms it is “always 
with an entirely different meaning’’ from 
that accepted in scientific circles. He is 
an exceptional man, however, and if he 
has not done what some of his excited eulo- 
gists have claimed (‘‘he has called to life 
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cultures which for a larger part govern the 
wealth of California and of many other states 
of the Union,’”’ wildly says one celebrated 
botanist), he has, nevertheless, according to 
Professor Wickson, ‘‘produced a wealth of 
new material and methods” and ‘“‘accom- 
plished more than any other man ever did in 
the elevation of horticulture toward the 


lofty plane of biology.” 

Luther Burbank is a Massachusetts man 
by birth, having been born in Worcester 
County fifty-six years ago. Professor Wick- 


son says: 
He grew up in an atmosphere of plant-breeding 
The effort to develop satisfactory American 
grapes, which had been continuous since colonial 
times, reached notable achievements about the 
middle of the last century in Massachusetts and 
growing seedling grapes became almost a popular 
passion and pastime, in which some of young 
Burbank’s relatives indulged. Similar interest 
prevailed in the growth of new varieties of po- 
tatoes, owing to the conspicuous failure of older 
sorts at about that time and because of the nota- 
ble successes secured by the introduction of South 
American varieties. Efforts for novelties ex- 


tended to other garden plants and the exhibition 

of results at local fairs multiplied the interest. 
Naturally a boy with a native delight in plants 

and thirst for the open air, too frail physically to 


be pushed strongly in the schools and wearying of 
the trade which was chosen first, because his 
relatives were in authority in the shops, began to 
indulge early his taste for the garden and as soon 
as possible embraced horticulture as his chosen 
pursuit. His originality of thought and talent for 
invention, manifested strikingly in the shop in an 
important time-saving device, bespoke for him 
success in mechanical pursuits; they also made it 
impossible for him to become a conventional gar- 
dener or plodding producer. The idea of pro- 
ducing new plants better than the old ones quickly 
possessed him, and his first appearance in public 
was as an exhibitor of new seedlings and as a 
writer of reports of horticultural fairs in the local 
newspapers. From the very first he saw things 
inthe plant-world. His bean experiments yielded 
manifestation which would have enabled him to 
deduce biological laws if his mind had turned to- 
ward counting, calculating and scientific conclu- 
sions. But his trend was otherwise from the first. 
He held the horticultural view and was ruled by 
the cultivator’s passion for something bettv:. 
What if things changed under his eyes and hands? 
It was natural that they should, but unless they 
changed for the better he cared less how they 
changed, and as for making notes of depressing 
details of ordinary things, that was never thought 
of as desirable. 

Young Burbank was led to California in 
1875 to secure for his experiments ‘‘a cli- 
mate which would prove an ally and not an 
enemy.” He established himself in the 
nursery business, developed business capac- 
ity, and then, fifteen years ago, struck out on 
present lines of original work trusting to the 
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occasional sale of a striking achievement to 
keep him going. The magnitude of his 
operations is indicated by the fact that in 
one year he sent to the rubbish heap four 
hundred thousand seedlings of hybrid plums, 
and the bonfire they constituted was but one 
of fourteen bonfires of similar size! 

One of the secrets of Mr. Burbank’s success, 
we are told, lies in ‘‘ his resolute adherence to 
the horticultural point of view,’’ as distinct 
from the strictly scientific point of view. He 
goes in, that is to say, for new and improved 
forms of plant-life, not for the discovery and 
elucidation of new laws. If he had been 
swerved to the latter point of view it ‘‘ would 
have ruined him.’”’ His conception of plant- 
life is very simple, Professor Wickson says: 

He knew plants changed; he saw them change 
with most surprising speed and range. In hand- 
ling beans, for example, he saw, after crossing, 
speckled beans bring forth all black and then he 
saw these black beans bring forth every kind of 
bean he ever saw or heard of. . To the 
youth what could be a clearer demonstration that 
the high botanical barriers of that day could be 
climbed over by beans and if by beans why not 
by everything in the plant line? Then Darwin’s 
theory came into his life and backed up his beans, 
because all plants having been developed from 
lower forms in accordance with various influences, 
surely they have not reached the ends of their 
careers at this stage in the world’s progress. 

In The Century Magazine (June), Mr. 
William S. Harwood, after describing at 
some length the results accomplished by 
Mr. Burbank, gives an answer made by the 
latter to an inquiry as to the effect his studies 
of plant-life had had upon his religious faith. 
Mr. Burbank replied: 

My theory of the laws and underlying principles 
of plant creation is, in many respects, diametri- 
cally opposed to the theories of the materialists. 
I am a sincere believer in a higher power than that 
of man. All my investigations have led me away 
from the idea of a dead, material universe, tossed 
about by various forces, to that of a universe 
which is absolutely all force, life, soul, thought, or 
whatever name we may choose to call it. very 
atom, molecule, plant, animal, or planet is only an 
aggregation of organized unit forces held in place 
by stronger forces, thus holding them for a time 
latent, though teeming with inconceivable power. 
All life on our planet is, ‘so to speak, just on the 
outer fringe of this infinite ocean of force. The 
universe is not half dead but all alive. 

George Archibald Clark, writing in Success 
Magazine, says that some idea of the scope of 
Mr. Burbank’s operations may be gained from 
the fact that there are 300,000 distinct vari- 
ties of plums growing on his farm, 60,000 
varieties of peaches and nectarines, 5,000 
almonds, a like number of walnuts and chest- 
nuts, and thousands of berries and flowers. 
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and the Critics 





At the age of seventy-five, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
continues to find recreation from the duties of his 
profession by writing novels. 
Constance His latest work,* while not osten- 
Trescott sibly a pathological study, is, as 
all the critics agree, one that a 
medical expert only could have written. ‘“‘It is,” 
says the Boston Herald, ‘‘of extraordinary merit 
as a study of New England temperament warped 
by despair, and etches into the reader’s memory 
an unforgettable picture.’’ According to The 
Literary Digest; the story, for dramatic force, 
‘invites comparison with the story of Roger 
Chillingworth in Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter.’”’ 
Constance Trescott is the wife of a young 
Union officer, who becomes a lawyer, and, in the 
reconstruction period, goes to Missouri as an 
attorney for arich New Englander. There is liti- 
gation over a question of land titles, and Tres- 
cott wins the case. The opposing lawyer, Grey- 
hurst, shoots him in wanton murder after the 
trial. henceforth Constance lives to revenge 
his death, and she hounds his slayer until in re- 
morse he shoots himself in her presence. This 
pursuit of revenge and the psychological effect 
upon her own nature constitute the main theme 
of the story. 
Of the heroine, The Independent has this to say: 
Constance Trescott is not the sawdust darling 
of an old man’s imagination. She is a violent, 
virtuous, beautiful woman, absorbed in the 
singleness of love. It is that fever which renders 
some women so attractive in the beginning, and 
so wearing afterward to those who happen to be 
the victims of their affections. Thus, it 1s appar- 
ent that in the course of time Constance would 
have absorbed the peace of her husband’s gentler 
mind. She belonged to that class of people who 
burn their way through the lives of others and 
die disconsolate in their own ashes. They are 
unscrupulous by instinct, as likely to be domi- 
nated by hatred as love, and nobody was expecting 
to find such a character in an old man’s story. 
Nor is that all. With a skill which could only 
come from an intimate knowledge of the relation 
of nerves to morality, Dr. Mitchell changes Con- 
stance Trescott’s passion of love to that of hate. 
The Criterion finds the narrative itself ‘nothing 
remarkable,’’ but the character of Constance is 
remarkable—‘‘strangely and desperately fasci- 
nating.’’ ‘‘The book is all Constance Trescott, 
and she is worth it,’’ says The Bookman; but it 
finds fault that such a woman, with the tiger- 
nature, is represented as devoted to a man who 


*CONSTANCE TREscoTT. ByS. Weir Mitchell. TheCentury 
Company. 


is physically weak. To such a woman, of primi- 
tive emotions, ‘‘ physical weakness could only be 
a matter for contempt.” 

Severe criticism comes from Herbert W. Hor- 
will, writing in The Forum. He thinks that if, as 
announced by the publishers, ‘‘the main fact is 
based upon a woman’s vendetta that actually 
came under Dr. Mitchell’s observation,’’ the in- 
cident should never have been allowed to escape 
from his note-book except into the pages of a 
medical treatise. After the killing of George 
Trescott the story becomes ‘‘distressing without 
being pathetic”’ and ‘‘ provokes repulsion instead 
of ‘purging the emotions by pity and fear.’” The 
Boston Transcript is still more sweeping in its 
condemnation. Itsays: 

In the writing of his latest novel, Dr. Mitchell 
has apparently done his best to cut himself adrift 
from all standards of good literary form. To 
label ‘‘Constance Trescott”’ in respect of style is 
impossible, but to determine its quality is by no 
means so difficult. At one moment, it seems to 
be the outcome of realism gone to seed, while at 
another we are plunged into the most violent 
and incomprehensible type of melodrama. The 
result of this eccentric and extremely inartistic 
method scarcely makes for either good writing or 
successful construction, and it leaves the reader 
in a continuous mental whirl without producing 
any impressive or forceful dramatic effect what- 
ever, 

The answer to the question, Who is the dean 
of American literature? would probably be, with 

most of us to-day, either Howells 
Miss Bellard’s or Stedman. The former, how- 
Inspiration ever, is much the more active in 
literary work, and his new novel* 
is hailed with pleasure as a return to his earlier 
and, to many, his more pleasing style. ‘‘It will 
give pleasure to many people,’”’ says The Sun, 
“‘to be able to read a genuine Howells story this 
summer,” meaning by that a story in thestyle 
of ‘‘The Chance Acquaintance’? and ‘Her 
Wedding Journey”’ The Times Saturday Re- 
view also thinks that the story is “written in Mr. 
Howells’s happiest mood of gentle irony and 
amused tolerance.’”” What Miss Bellard’s ‘‘in- 
spiration’’ was is seen from the following sketch 
from The Times of the slight plot: 

It was nothing short of inspiration which made 
Miss Lillias Bellard decide to visit her aunt and 
uncle, the Crombies, in order to consider quietly 
the question of marrying a certain eager young 


*Miss BELLARD’s INSPIRATION. By William Dean Howells. 
Harper & Brothers. 
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Englishman. Mr. and Mrs. Crombie had given 
up their seaside house and taken a cottage in 
the New Hampshire Hills. Miss Bellard’s inten- 
tion was to watch the domestic conditions of the 
Crombie household before rushing recklessly into 
matrimony. But coincident with her visit came 
that of the Mevisons, a couple trembling upon the 
verge of a separation. Thus Miss Bellard was 
treated to a variety of domestic relations which 
produced varying effects upon her. 


We have seen nothing, so far, but expressions 
of pleasure from the reading of the book, though 
it is looked upon as one of the author’s “‘lighter 
efforts.’ Mr. Lee F. Hartman, writing in 
Harper's Weekly, says: 


These lighter products of his fan author’s] pen, 
this deft compromise between task and recrea- 
tion, when the author, so to speak, is writing with 
his pipe alight, often have an interest out of all 
proportion to their value according to the strict 
canons of art. It is likewatchinga great sculptor 
at the dinner-table moulding little heads out of 
bits of bread. Obviously the secret of our interest 
lies in the assurance with which we await the 
successful result: genius bent upon a trifle with 
the confident touch of doing it well. As for our 
literature, it is starred with such hors-d’ euvres of 
the masters. 


The Brooklyn Eagle takes the same view: 


It is comedy—unadulterated comedy of the 
most delicately comic sort—which Mr. Howells 
resents in this new story. “‘What delicious 
ooling”’ is the verdict which the reader will give 
as the last page is conned. The art of the 
whole thing is perfect ; the character delineation— 
especially the women—is cameo-like in its sharp- 
ness and clearness of outline; the humor is deli- 
cate and at times as flashing as the light from a 
polished blade. In a word, so far as style and 
handling are concerned, ‘‘Miss Bellard’s Inspi- 
ration,’ is Howells at his best as aliterary artist. 


“The play of feminine mind upon feminine 


“oe 


mind,” observes The Reader's Magazine, ‘‘is 
touched up with indescribable humor and sly- 
ness, and the book resolves itself into one of Mr. 
Howells’s most subtle performances.”’ 


Another novelist whose reputation runs back 
many years has recently produced a new novel ;* 
but instead of a return to her earlier style, Miss 
Murfree has made a decided departure in the 
general character of her story. In ‘‘The Storm 

Center’’ she is no longer treating 

The of the primitive mountaineers 
Storm Center of rural Tennessee but of the bet- 
ter class of people who made up 

society in a Tennessee town before the Civil War 
and during the war. 
as a dialect story, though it is not wanting in dia- 
lect, especially negro dialect. The New Orleans 
Times-Democrat has a long editorial on this 


*THE Storm CentER. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 


The Macmillan Company. 
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It is hardly to be classed. 
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“‘second manner’? of Miss Murfree, and com- 
mends it highly. The novel has fine qualities,” 
the battle scenes are ‘“‘spirited’’ and the social 
scenes ‘‘lightly handled,’’ while the author has 
“acquired a restraint in description’’ wanting in 
her earlier works. One of the leading figures is a 
belle by the name of Mildred Fisher. The 
Times-Democrat thinks her a typical ‘‘ before-the- 
war and war-time belle.” It says: 


The old-time coquette was as far removed 
from the scientific modern flirt as a bird-of-Para- 
dise from a bird of prey; half the young men in 
the county sighed at her feet, and she treated 
all with equal cruelty—or kindness; for she was 
quite innocently engaged to six or seven of them 
at once; but when she finally made her choice she 
settled down into the most blameless of matrons, 
and devoted herself thenceforth to the rearing of 
her children and the care of her household. 


Mildred received the Yankees at her house 
when most other houses were closed to them and 
saucily defends her course in these words: ‘‘We 
all receive the Yankees. It is a family failing 
with us. My: father and five brothers in the 
Confederate vanguard are waiting now to re- 
ceive Yankees,—as many Yankees as care to 
come to Bear-grass Creek.”’ 

Most of the Southern papers speak enthusi- 
astically of the novel. The Courier-Journal 
(Louisville) thinks that “none of Miss Mur- 
free’s later books possesses more interest’’; the 
war scenes and the pictures of the old Southern, 
household ‘‘are strikingly impressive by the mo- 
bility and the breadth of their portrayal.’’ The 
Northern papers, however, see many faults in 
the novel. The Evening Post says: 


Those who remember Miss Murfree’s ‘‘In the 
Tennessee Mountains,’ and one or twoof her other 
mountain stories, will be disappointed in ‘‘The 
Storm Center.”’ It seems to lack vitality ; it is 
stiff in diction; the negro dialect is unconvincing; 
and a. general failure to realize her characters 
quite definitely—with the exception of the young 
widow, Mrs. Gwynn—is to be noted. The men 
especially seem to have troubled the author. 
They ‘are hardly more than shadows... 


Even more sweeping in adverse criticism is the 
Boston Transcript, which says: 


It is something amazing that a writer of Miss 
Murfree’s experience and standing should fall for 
lot upon the threadbare theme of the Union 
anh and the Confederate sweetheart. A love 
story of that sort, however, forms the central 
theme of ‘‘The Storm Center.” It is 
doubtful if there is a new personage, a new inci- 
dent, a new theme, or a new thought of any kind 
to be found in ‘‘The Storm Center.”. . . In 
short, ‘‘The Storm Center” lacks vigor and life- 
likeness as well as originality. Even its local 
color is not that picturesqueness to be expected 
from a writer. of Miss Murfree’s undeniable 
skill. 
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The New York Herald is on the whole quite 
commendatory. Only one incident particularly 
worries its critic. Hesays: 

Julius Roscoe, a Confederate soldier, fleeing 
from capture as a spy in a Southern city held by 
Northern troops, rushes into a hotel and jots 
down on a hotel register the first name and ad- 
dress that comes into his mind. This happens to 
be “John Wray, Jr., Manchester, England.” 
Now likewise it happens that a genuine John 
Wray (senior), of Manchester, England, is at that 
time expected in the hotel. To this lucky coin- 
cidence Mr. Roscoe owes his escape from an ig- 
nominious and imminent death. If the reader 
can swallow this huge improbability—this prac- 
tical impossibility—he will be able to enjoy 
throughout a story which is otherwise thoroughly 
enjoyable. There is no further outrage on the 
verisimilitudes. But there is a lot of incident, 
adventure and romance, which constitutes an 
agreeably titillating departure from the humdrum 
atmosphere of everyday life. 


Another novel of the South, but of the South 
just after the war, comes from the pen of Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., who, we believe, ob- 
jects now to the prefix “‘ Rev.”’ be- 
forehisname. The ‘‘Clansmen”’ 


The 
Clansman 


of the story* are the members of 
the Ku Klux Klan, and this novel is the second 
of a trilogy on the Reconstruction period. 


The 
first was ‘‘The Leopard’s Spots” and the third 
will probably be called ‘‘The Traitor.’’ Mr. 
Dixon’s first story (so The Bookman tells us), 
written in his teens and published in a College 
paper, was on the Ku Klux Klan. The theme 
seems to have “‘seized’”’ him, and he writes with 
an ardor that provokes warm discussion. His 
defense of the Klan as an organization ren- 
dered necessary by the times causes most of the 
critics to treat the novel as a polemical treatise 
rather than asa work of creative art. Thus The 
Eagle (Brooklyn) thinks it cannot be judged by 
ordinary literary standards. Itsays: 

In many ways ‘‘The Clansman”’ is a marvelous 
book. It will have a vogue greater than ‘‘ The 
Leopard’s Spots.”’ It is a more dramatic book. 
People who revolt at vivid pictures of vice and 
crime, or portrayals of blasting hate, hideous 
crime, gross outrage, will call the story overdrawn, 
ultra-passionate, crassly sensational. Yet it 
does not portray these things any more vividly 
than they appeared to the men and women who 
suffered them. Really, it is one of those books 
which, by reason of the nature of its theme, can- 
not be judged by ordinary literary standards. 


A similar judgment comes from a number of 
journals North as well as South. The book will 
be read, the Pittsburg Gazette thinks, not for its 
plot or its characterization, ‘‘not for the crude 
rhetoric nor the up-to-date colloquialisms,’”’ but 
for the light it casts upon the race problem. The 
*Tue CLANsSMAN. By Thomas Dixon. Doubleday, Page 

Company. 
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Toledo Blade calls the book ‘‘melodramatic, sen- 
sational and intensely partisan,’’ but it is a book 
that “‘grips,”’ ‘‘a very cyclone of a book that 
sweeps the reader along in its path and will not re- 
lease him until the storm is spent.’’ The New 
York Times speaks of it as ‘‘a burning indict- 
ment of the policy of revenge pursued by Con- 
gress toward the South after amnesty had been 
offered and accepted.’’ The characters are 
thinly disguised historical characters, and the 
comprehension and loyal sympathy with which 
Lincoln is depicted argues, to The Times, ‘‘such a 
broad and generous and unprejudiced view of 
things”’ on Mr. Dixon’s part, that it is disposed to 
trust his severity of judgment in the case of other 
personages who figure in the story. 

But a contrary view is expressed in many 
quarters in regard to Mr. Dixon’s mental attitude. 
The story, in the opinion of the Chicago News, is 
“‘a turgid appeal to race prejudice—a distinct 
effort to stir up half-forgotten memories of hatred 
andrancor.”” The Philadelphia Press resents the 
“libelous caricature of Thaddeus Stevens’”’ as 
portrayed in the character of Austin Stoneman, 
a club-footed, dissolute and diabolically malevo- 
lent politician. The Indianapolis News thinks 
that ‘‘no one can deny the power and vigor’”’ of 
the novel, but is inclined to think the author has 
overshot his mark in the ‘‘uncompromising and 
one-sided’’ picture he presents. These are 
Northern papers; but a Southern paper, the Bal- 
timore News, takes a similar view. It refers to 
Mr. Dixon as ‘‘a bellows blowing frantically on 
cooling ashes,’”’ and commends to him Thomas 
Nelson Page’s reconstruction novel, ‘‘Red Rock,” 
as a model he should study because of its ‘‘surer 
equitable grasp of history,’’ its “‘tone of courte- 
ous moderation,” and “‘its possession of literary 
style.” The Book News thinks the book wiil be 
read widely, but regrets that the author ‘‘sinks 
so deplorably into the tear and shatter of the 
melodramatic.” 

Firmin Dredd, writing in The Bookman, sees 
‘grim power and mystery ”’ in the book, thinks it 
is bourd to be read and to excite discussion; but 
as a novel it is ‘“‘very ridiculous.’”” He remarks: 
‘*Of the stories of Mr. Dixon’s books, the less said 
the better. The one tribute that can be paid 
them is that it must take a mind somewhat out of 
the ordinary to construct such superlatively bad 


ones.” 

Still another political novel, but dealing with 
present rather than past politics, is Mr. Mighels’ 
tale*. Comparing his work with 
Dixon’s, The Globe (New York) 
thinks they are alike in their 
“intemperate force’; but Mr. 
“is doing his best to ignite a heap of 


The Ultimate 
Passion 


Dixon 
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cinders,’ while Mr. Mighels ‘‘is handling live 
coals.’ ‘‘The Ultimate Passion” is entirely 
different in theme and characters and setting—in 
nearly every way—from Mr. Mighels’ former 
work, ‘“‘Bruvver Jim’s Baby.”’ The Times (New 
York) thinks he has improved greatly, and 
James McArthur, writing in Harper's Weekly, 
says: ‘‘Mr. Mighels has learned the true economy 
of words, and how to use them for picturesque 
effect; he wastes none when quick strokes are 
wanted, nor does he spare them when elabora- 
tion can enhance the dramatic sense of the scene.”’ 

The New York Sun reviews the novel in its 
usual racy but exaggerated style: 


‘‘The Ultimate Passion’’ is a political narra- 
tive of some dynamic force and little literary 
quality. The plot spins along on two wheels 
like a racing motor on the rampage at top speed 
and red hot, with a great snarl of gearing and a 
diabolical din of horn blasts, leaving behind a 
trail of pungent and unsavory odors. In style 
this impetuous tale is a double cross between the 
realism of a census report and the melodrama of a 
shilling shocker. It is crude in craftsmanship, 
moral as peppermint and as highly colored as 
circus lemonade. The purpose of the story is to 
reveal the rottenness of things political, the in- 
iquity of financial leaders and the dishonor of 
those in high places in the State—all of which 
it accomplishes to the satisfaction of the most 


pessimistic of reformers, the most morbid of 
sensationalists. Se 

When The Sun speaks of “‘ pessimistic reform - 
ers” it is usually safe to assume that it has The 
Evening Post (New York) in its mind’s eye. If 
so, prediction that the novel would satisfy the 


latter is fulfilled. The Evening Post considers it 
the best of recent attempts ‘‘to portray the 
romance of American politics,’’ and this for more 
reasons than one: 


In the first place, the human interest is not 
overshadowed by the compelling interest of poli- 
tics. Mr. Mighels never forgets that he is writing 
a novel about men and women rather than a dis- 
sertation on the ‘‘machine”’ for publication by 
the City Club. And yet, perhaps because of the 
excellence of the human story contained in it, 
the novel is a much stronger arraignment of cor- 
rupt party methods and expedients than any 
treatise that has yet been written. 


The Springfield Republican describes the novel 
as follows: — 
_ “The Ultimate Passion”’ is a novel of political 
intrigue, the hero of which is a candidate for the 
ae ay me nomination, with a powerful New 

ork ring behind him and with ambition, honor 
and love pulling in conflicting directions. In 
youth he had been a reformer, and was still held 
for such by the country at large. But by the 
threat of blackening his father’s reputation the 


ring had forced him to yield on an important 


“te ULtmmaTE PAssION. By Philip Verrill_ Mighels. 
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issue, and taking advantage of his demoralized 
condition, a great boss, ambitious to have a 
president for a son-in-law, intrigued till he was 
bound hand and foot. Hardly has he become 
secretly engaged to Clara before he falls in love 
with Ruth and secretly marries her, and as if 
this complication were not enough, he is pursued 
by the violent love-making of an adventuress, 
his patron’s mistress. In this distraction he 
loses his peace of mind and all but some shreds 
of his honor, saving himself in the end by throw- 
ing away the presidency and retiring with his 
girl bride to a quiet life. 

The same critic thinks the story has vigor and 
is “realistic in places,” but it is not altogether 
plausible and the style is commonplace. The 
Cleveland Leader expresses a strong desire to 
‘‘kick’’ the hero “‘for his flabbiness and his hypoc- 
risy,’ and calls the book ‘‘only melodramati- 
cally funny.” 


The reader of fiction is not, he will be pleased to 
know, to be confined to political novels for sum- 
mer reading. Mr. Hamlin Garland’s new novel* 

. takes us far away from the field 
The Tyranny of politics into the twilight realm 
of the Dark where ghosts and psychic med- 
iums mingle and discourse on 
spiritualistic themes. It reminds many readers of 
Howells’s ‘‘ Undiscovered Country.’” The heroine 
in a medium and an unwilling one, and her med- 
iumistic powers and her normal affections are 
at strife. The Reader Magazine thus outlines the 
tale: 

Viola Lambert is the heroine. She “‘ belongs” 
out in the Rocky Mountains, and she is obsessed 
in an extraordinary way. Psychic seizures over- 
take her, making her clairvoyant. She fears this 
power, and strives to keep it in abeyance, but it 
threatens to dominate her. Dr. Serviss, expert 
chemist and biologist from the East, chancing 
upon her, loves her, but, learning of her abnormal 
qualities, takes a train for the East, hoping to 
eradicate the memory of her from his life. Mean- 
while, through the sympathy that a love for 
music establishes, Viola falls under the influence 
of the Rev. Dr. Clark, who cultivates her psychic 
powers, and tries to.convince her that she has a 
work todo. He induces her to go to New York 
and there Dr. Serviss again meets her, discovers 
that he loves her to such an extent that he must 
save her from herself, and opposes his influence 
to that of Clark. The conflict is a severe one, and 
concludes with the triumph of simple love and 
sane living. 

The publishers of the book send out a copy of a 
letter received from Sir Oliver Lodge, whose 
scientific interest in spiritism is well known. Sir 
Oliver writes: ‘It [the novel] indicates more 
knowledge and sympathy with several sides of 
the question of psycho-physical phenomena than 


*THE TYRANNY OF THE Dark. By Hamlin Garland. 
Harper & Brothers. 
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is customary in authors of fiction. On the whole, 
it should be instructive to the average reader, 
since it represents, in many respects fairly, the 
spiritualistic attitude, and also represents fairly 
some aspects of the scientific attitude.” Sir 
Oliver thinks the conclusion of the novel ‘‘ weak 
and commonplace,”’ and ‘‘the style is rather 
markedly what in this country we call ‘American’ 
in places,’””—an observation it is a pity he did not 
enlarge on. Mr. Stead’s researches in telepathic 
and spiritistic phenomena are also well known. 
He gave Mr. Garland’s novel place recently in his 
London Review of Reviews as one of the two “‘books 
of the month,” and speaks enthusiastically of 
it. He writes: 

In ‘‘The Tyranny of the Dark” we have an 
attempt by a powerful and original Western novel- 
ist to build up a love story, the whole machinery 
of which is supplied from across the Border. In 
‘‘The Tyranny of the Dark’”’ Mr. Hamlin Garland 
steps boldly across the dividing line by which‘a 
tyrannical convention has confined modern 
writers to human intelligences which are still 
clothed upon by their bodies. In the modern 
world it is as inadmissible to bring a disembodied 
spirit upon the scene as it would be to go tea din- 
ner party in the costume of Adam before the 
Fall. Mr. Hamlin Garland calmly sets this arbi- 
trary convention at defiance. In his story we 
are back to the true tradition of all great imagina- 
tive literature. What would the ‘‘Iliad” be if 
Homer had not constantly described how the 
deities of Olympus mingled in the fray outside the 
walls of Troy—mortals with immortals mixed, 
the whole action of the drama dominated by the 
Invisibles? In Mr. Garland’s romance the 
dramatis persone are half of them incarnate in 
physical bodies, the other half discarnate, disem- 
bodied, viewless entities who are real as the gods 
of Homer, and quite as important to the fortunes 
of the hero. 

Mr. Garland’s story, as a story, strikes the 
Chicago Tribune as interesting ‘‘from first to 
last” and the New York Sum as ‘‘a dreary book.” 
Most of the critics find it too encumbered with 
citations and laborious arguments which are out 
of place in a novel. Mr. Garland’s own personal 
attitude toward the spiritistic theory remains 
indeterminate. And Mr. Herbert W. Horwill 
(The Forum) complains, with Sir Oliver Lodge, 
that the conclusion is ineffective. 





George Bernard Shaw, George Meredith, and 
Richard Harding Davis have all given us more 
or less realistic views into the 
prize-fighter’s ring. Jack Lon- 
don now comes along and “‘an- 
nexes’’ this field as effectively as 
he has Alaskan snow fields and London streets 
and the decks of sealers. The difference, as 
the Chicago Tribune points out, between Shaw’s 
prize-fighter (in ‘‘Cashel Byron’s Profession’’) 


The 
Game 
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and London’s is that ‘‘you were never certain 
that Shaw meant hishero seriously, while there is 
no doubt at all in Mr. London’s case.” 

The story* is, for a novel or even for a novel- 
ette, very short. It has but sixchapters. Three 
of these recount a winsome story of the love be- 
tween a manly young prize-fighter and an in- 
nocent soda-water fountain girl. The other 
three chapters relate the story of the hero’s last 
prize-fight, undertaken to enable him to furnish 
a home for the girl he is about to marry. The 
girl herself is persuaded to don a boy’s attire and 
to watch the fight, and her emotions form not 
the least interesting part of the story. The 
fight ends tragically. The hero has his re- 
doubtable opponent, the brutal Ponta, whipped 
almost to a finish, when, slipping on a wet spot 
in the ring, he leaves an opening: 

“Ponta’s swimming eyes saw and knew the 
chance. All the fleeting strength of his body 
gathered itself together for the lightning lucky 

unch. Even as Joe slipped, the other smote 
ion. fairly on the point of the chin. He went 
over hoceaed, enevieve saw his muscles 
relax while he was yet in the air, and she heard 
the thud of his head on the canvas. The noise 
of the yelling house died suddenly. The referee, 
stooping over the inert body, was counting the 
seconds. Ponta tottered and fell to his knees. 
He struggled to his feet, swaying back and forth 
as he tried to sweep the audience with his hatred. 
His legs were trembling and bending under him; 
he was choking and sobbing, trying to breathe. 
He reeled backward, and saved himself from 
falling by a blind clutching for the ropes. He 
clung there, drooping and bending and giving in 
all his body, his head upon his chest, until the 
referee counted the fatal tenth second and 
pointed to him in token that he had won.” 

The knock-out blow proved fatal. 

The Philadelphia Ledger finds the book “‘in 
many respects the very best thing we have yet 
had from Mr. London.”’ The Independent says: 
“It is ‘the call of the wild’ again; the scratching 
of the civilized man to show the savage beneath 
the varnish of culture; the portrayal of the fight- 
ing instinct of the cave-man and the loving in- 
stinct of the cave-woman as they survive in their 
descendants to-day.” Of the hero the Boston 
Transcript says he “‘is a glorified revelation of 

youth and strength, and he is described by Mr. 

ndon with a sympathy that almost causes the 
reader to believe in the moral efficacy of prize- 
fighting and in the greatness of the prize 
fighter ”’ 

The New York Tribune says ‘‘the author 
seems to know his subject and it is impos- 
sible to resist the excitement of his mood’’; 
but “it is equally impossible to accept ‘The 
Game’ as having any relation to literature or 
being in anything save technique worthy of the 
author of ‘The Sea-Wolf.’”’ 

*Tue Gamg. By Jack London. The Macmillan Company 
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The ‘‘hitherto unpublished’’ poem of a great 
poet is pretty sure to be disappointing, and its 
publication years after his death savors of taking 
a mean advantage. Yet who could expect an 
editor to resist the temptation to publish new- 
found verses that have come his way bearing the 
name of Robert Browning? The London Coun- 
try Life gives us such a poem, written impromptu 
for friends whose eldest son had just been chris- 
tened, Browning being the godfather. The date 
was November 4, 1837. 


A Forest Thought. 
By Rosert BROWNING 


In far Esthonian solitudes 

The parent-firs of future woods 
Gracefully, airily spire at first 

Up to the sky, by the soft sand nurst; 
Self-sufficient are they, and strong 

With outspread arms, broad, level and long; 
But soon in the sunshine and the storm 
They darken, changing fast their form— 
Low boughs fall off, and in the bole 
Each tree spends ali its strenuous soul— 
Till the builder gazes wistfully 

Such noble ship-mast wood to see, 

And cares not for its soberer hue, 

Its rougher bark and leaves more few. 


But just when beauty passes away 

And you half regret it could not stay, 
For all their sap and vigorous life,— 
Under the shade, secured from strife 

A seedling springs—the forest-tree 

In miniature, and again we see 

The delicate leaves that will fade one day, 
The fan-like shoots that will drop away, 
The taper stem a breath could strain— 
Which shall foil one day the hurricane: 
We turn from this infant of the copse 

To the parent-firs,—in their waving tops 
To find some trace of the light green tuft 
A breath could stir,—in the bole aloft 
Column-like set against the sky, 

The spire that flourished airily 

And the marten bent as she rustled by. 


So shall it be, dear Friends, when days 
Pass, and in this fair child we trace 
Goodness, full-formed in you, tho’ dim 
Faint-budding, just astir in him: 

When rudiments of generous worth 
And frankest love in him have birth, 
We'll turn to love and worth full-grown, 
And learn their fortune from your own. 
Nor shall we vainly search to see 

His gentleness—simplicity— 

Not lost in your maturer grace— 
Perfected, but not changing place. 


May this grove be a charmed retreat ... 
May northern winds and savage sleet 


Leave the good trees untouched, unshorn 
A —— tide of woods unborn: 

And gracefully beneath their shield 

May the seedling grow! All pleasures yield 
Peace below and peace above, 

The glancing squirrels’ summer love, 

And the brood-song of the cushat-dove! 


Strange how things run in couplets at times! 
To match the Browning poem comes another 
“hitherto unpublished”’ poem, also written im- 
promptu, by our Quaker poet, at the request of 
a bevy of girls accompanying him on one of his 
summer visits to the Bearcamp region at West 
Ossipee, New Hampshire. We are_indebted to 
The Independent for the stanzas: | 


A Whittier Impromptu. 
By JoHn GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


The Bearcamp’s pleasant banks upon, 

I sit like gray Anacreon, 

And, happy as the Greek of old, 

I watch the sunset’s paling yold, 

And mark the change of mountain mist 
From blush of rose to amethyst. 


No chain of roses ’round my head, 

But smiles of merry girls instead; 

For Samian wine from flagons poured, 
I’ve sweetmeats from the private hoard 
Of one to whom is fitly given 

The sweetest name of earth or heavert; 


And of one other, young as yet, 

And fair as spring’s first violet; 

And one whose quaint name half belies 
Her fair brown hair and soft blue eyes, 
So ringed about with laughing youth, 

I quite forget my gray hairs’ truth. 


The shadow of my life’s long date 
Runs backward on Time’s dial-plate; 
I feel as when my youth began— 
The boy still lives within the man. 
I count myself like yonder tree, 

By many winters mossed and worn, 
Girt by its goodly company 

Of flowers, and so not all forlorn. 


The death of John Hay has called forth a 
poetical tribute from Mr. Stedman, published in 
the New York Tribune, on the editorial staff of 
which Mr. Hay once did such brilliant work, and 
in which he first published “‘Jim Bludso” and 
‘Little Breeches.” 


John Hay 
By EpmMuNpD CLARENCE STEDMAN 


Fall’n like an eagle from his scaur— 
From yon clear height none dared to soil! 
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—Beats on that noble heart no more 
Above the warfare and the spoil,— 


The poet-statesman’s, in whose thought 
Self had no place since first he shared 
The work his boyhood’s chieftain wrought, 
The faith which life nor substance spared? 


There are who serve their Country well 
Yet stoop to crave her light acclaim,— 
His patriot pulses leapt and fell 
Nor asked the glory of a name. 


Love, honor, rose to him indeed, 
As vapors toward the sunlit sky, 
But his the generous heart, at need, 
Without a pang to put them by. 


Even so, a white star on his crest,* 

We knew him in his stainless youth; 
Even so—naught else than loyallest— 

The world his manhood learned in sooth; 


And if there be—and if there be 
A realm where lives still forward roll, 
Even so—no other—strong and free 
Through time and space shine on, dear Soul! 


One of the noblest poems written by an Amer 
ican poet in the last few years is that written by 
Mr. Gilder for the opening of the Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo. The last stanza, however, is 
mere pinchbeck. It ought to be eliminated. 


A Temple of Art 
By RiIcHARD WATSON GILDER 


Slowly to the day the rose, 

The moon-flower suddenly to the night, 
Their mysteries of light 

In innocence unclose. 


In this garden of delight, 

This pillared temple, pure and white, 

We plant the seed of art, 

With mystic power 

To bring, or sudden or slow, the perfect flower, 
That cheers and comforts the sad human heart; 
That brings to man high thought 

From starry regions caught, 

And sweet, unconscious nobleness of deed; 

So he may never lose his childhood’s joyful creed, 
Though years and sorrows to sorrows and years 


succeed. 


Though thick the’cloud that hides the unseen life 

Before we were and after we shall be, 

Here in this fragment of eternity; 

And heavy is the burden and the strife— 

The universe, we know, in beauty had its birth; 

The day in beauty dawns, in beauty dies, 

With intense color of the sea and skies; 

And life, for all its rapine, with beauty floods the 
earth. 

Lovely the birds, and their true song, 

Amid the murmurous leaves, the summer long. 

Whate’er the baffling power 

Sent anger and earthquake and a thousand ilis— 

It made the violet flower, 

And the wide world with breathless beauty 


thrills. 
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Who built the worid made man 

With power to build and plan, 

A soul all loveliness to love,— 

Blossom below and lucent blue above,— 

And new unending beauty to contrive. 

He, the creature, may not make 

Beautiful beings all alive,— 

Irised moth nor mottled snake, 

The lily’s spiendor, 

The light of glances infinitely tender, 

Nor the day’s dying glow nor flush of morn,— 

And yet his handiwork the angels shall not scorn, 

— he hath wrought in truth and by Heaven’s 
aw,— 

In lowliness and awe. 

Bravely shall he labor, while from his pure hands 

Spring fresh wonders, spread new iands. 

Son of God; no longer child of fate, 

Like God he shall create. 


When, weary ages hence, the wrong world is set 


right ; 
When brotherhood is real 
And all that justice can for man is done, 
When the fair, fleeing, anguished-for ideal 
Turns actual at last; and ’neath the sun 
Man hath no human foe; 
And even the brazen sky, and storms that blow, 
And all the elements have friendlier proved,— 
By human wit to human uses moved,— 
Ah, still shall art endure, 


And beauty’s light and lure, 
To keep man noble, and make life delight, 
Though shadows backward fall from the engulfing 


night. 


In a world of little aims, 

Sordid hopes and futile fames, 
Spirit of Beauty! high thy place 
In the fashioning of the race. 

In this temple built to thee, 

We, thy worshipers, would be 
Lifting up, all undefiled 

Hearts as lowly as a child; 
Humble to be taught and led 
And on celestial manna fed; 

So to take into our lives 
Something that from heaven derives 


To the Walt Whitman Fellowship Mr. Gilder 
contributes this year another fine poem, which 
the Conservator publishes: 


A Wondrous Song. 
By RIcHARD Watson GILDER 


A wondrous song, 

Rank with sea smells, and the keen lust of life; 
Echoing with battie trumpets and the moan 
Of dying men in reeking hospitals; 

Thrilling all through with human pity and love, 
And crying courage in the face of doom; 
With all its love of life still praising death 
Enchantingly, as death was never sung; 

And with high anger and a godlike scorn 
Passionately proclaiming life in death, 

And the unquenched, immortal soul of man— 
A wondrous song 

Trembling with unshed tears and life’s full joy 
Burst the tense meshes of the critic’s net 

And sang itself into eternal day, 
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There is, in these days, quite a choir of news- 
paper poets who are singing a great deal of very 
clever nonsense and occasionaliy doing some- 
thing that compels admiration for other qualities 
than mere cleverness. One of the best 
of the choir is James J. Montague. Other 
members are Wallace Irwin, ‘‘W. D. N.,’”’ who 
writes ‘‘A Line-o-type or Two”’ for the Chicago 
Tribune and S. W. Gillilan, not to mention Frank 
L. Stanton and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, whose work 
is much better known. Mr. Montague exhibits 
real poetical feeling in the following from The 


Cosmopolitan: 
Rip’s Last Sleep. 
By James J. MONTAGUE 


The purple shadows lie along 
The Catskills, as they did of old; 
The robin sings his even-song; 
The sky is rimmed with red and gold; 
Past shining lake and somber hill 
The sitent-footed twilight creeps; 
The stars light one by one—and stiil 
Old Rip Van Winkle sleeps. 


It is no slumber of pretense 
That wraps the wandering idler now; 
No wonder-whispering audience 
Waits on to see the silvered brow 
And tottering form and vacant stare 
When, with the dawning of the day, 
The spell dissolved, old Rip shall rise 
And take his homeward way. 


Not one is left to jeer and flout, 
Among the chattering village folk, 
And greet his looks of fear and doubt 
With many a jest and clumsy joke. 
No friends, grown gray with time and trial, 
No children, changed to wrinkled men, 
Will tap their heads and slyly smile 
When he halts home again. 


For while he sleeps the stars will fade, 
The earth will molder and decay, 

And all the things that men have made 
Will pass in crumbling dust away. 

And when he wakes—ah! would we knew 
Before that far-off morning breaks, 

If kindlier friends he’ll journey to 
When Rip Van Winkle wakes! 


Why is it that new poetry, in book-form, is a 
“drug on the market,” as every publisher will tell 
you, while the editors of the most popular peri- 
odicals make much of their poetical contributions? 
Munsey’s, for instance, is always well stocked 
with verse of a good quality, and the New York 
Evening Journal gives a conspicuous place to 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s daily contributions, which 
are pretty evenly divided between prose and 
poetry. Here is one of Mrs. Wilcox’s recent con- 
tributions. It is not a high flight, but one is at 
no loss to discern its popular qualities: 


Love Is Enough. 
By ELta WHEELER WILCOX. 


Love is enough. Let us not ask for gold; 
Wealth breeds false aims, and pride and selfish- 
ness. 
In those serene arcadian days of old 
Men gave no thought to princely homes or 
dress, 
The gods who dwelt on fair Olympus’ height 


Lived only for dear love and love’s delight. 
Love is enough. 


Love is enough. Why should we care for fame? 
Ambition is a most unpleasant guest. 
It lures us with the glory of a name 
Far from the happy haunts of peace and rest. 
Let us stay here in this secluded place, 


Made beautiful by love’s endearing grace! 
Love is enough. 


Love is enough. Why should we strive for power? 
It brings men only envy and distrust. 
The poor world’s homage pleases but an hour 
And earthly honors vanish in the dust. 
The proudest kings are ofttimes desolate; 
Let me be loved, and let who will be great. 
Love is enough. 


Love is enough. Why should we ask for more? 
What greater gift have gods vouchsafed to men? 
What better boon of all their precious store 
Than our fond hearts, that love and love again? 
Love is the only sweet that grows more sweet, 
Sweet love is ours, and life is all complete. 
Love is enough. 


In reprinting from The Century Magazine the 
poem below, The Evening Post remarks that an 
interesting collection might be made of poems 
suggested by the morituri salutamus of the glad- 
iators. Far from the worst of the poems in such 
a collection would be this production of Mr. Bur- 


ton’s: 


The Salute. 
By RicHarD BuRTON 


We, about to die, salute you kindly,— 
We, the very old, hail you, the young, 
Though the shows of earth we see but blindly, 
And a leaden weight is on our tongue. 


But our wan old hearts expand in pleasure, 
Watching how your spirits kindle bright ; 
And we dream us back to springtime treasure, 

Old, dim ardors, ghosts of gone delight. 


We relive in you the chances splendid, 
All the buffetings and all the gains; 
O the sense of time and time unended, 
Ere the hope dies, ere the wonder wanes! 


How you love and fight and taste of rapture, 
How your a i restores you to the sun, 

How the sweet of every hour you capture 
Haughtily, as heroes e’er have done! 
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We have lived and loved, as you are doing; 
We are glad to see you run the race; 
Half you seem ourselves,—your work, your 
wooing, 
Your high stakes of glory or disgrace. 


Hail! Farewell! nor blame us if a sadness 
Clutches at our throat the while we gaze 
Brokenly, through tears, upon that gladness 

Once was ours in exquisite old days. 


Not one bliss nor belief would we dispute you: 
Once for us as well the whole earth sung. 
We, about to die, again salute you,— 
We, the elders, hail our brothers young! 


Florence Earie Coates is one of the poets of the 
gentler sex who can write and write well_about 
something else than love. The following poem 
by her is also from The Century. 


Helen Keller with a Rose. 
By FLoreNcE EARLE COATES 


Others may see thee; I behold thee not; 

Yet must I think thee, beauteous blossom mine; 
For I, who walk in shade, like Proserpine— 
Things once too briefly looked on, long forgot— 

Seem by some tender miracle divine, 
When breathing thee, apart, 
To — the rapturous summer warm within my 
eart. 


We understand each other, thou and I! 
Thy velvet petals laid against my cheek, 
Thou feelest ali the voiceless things I speak, 
And to my yearning makest mute reply: 
Yet a more special good of thee I seek, 
For God who made—oh, kind!— 
a, sue and all, gave fragrance for the 
in 


Ernest Dowson’s poems have recently been 
published in England, in a volume to which 
Arthur Symons contributes a memoir. The 
London Times Literary Supplement, in reviewing 
it, says that Dowson early caught the disease of 
Verlainitis, and died, a wreck, at the age of 
thirty-three. It says of him further: ‘‘We doubt 
if Mr. Dowson had any great future before him; 
but, with so fastidious a taste for words and a 
true poetical eye for beauty, he might, had he 
got into decent ways of thinking and living, have 
written a few exquisite lyrics with sweet air 
blowing in them, and have made perhaps perfect 
translations from the Greek Anthology.” The 
following poem is reprinted as illustrating both 
his musical grave way and the destructive and 
unpoetical philosophy that he had acquired: 


Sapientia Lune. 
By Ernest Dowson 


The wisdom of the world said unto me: 
“*Go forth and run, the race ts to the brave; 
Perchance some honor tarrieth for thee.” 
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“‘As tarrieth,”’ I said, ‘‘for sure, the grave.” 
For I had pondered on a rune of roses, 
Which to her votaries the moon discloses. 


The wisdom of the world said: ‘‘ There are bays: 
Go forth and run, for victory is good, 
After the stress of the laborious days.” 
“*Yet,”’ said I, ‘‘shall I be the worms’ sweet 
food,” 
As I went musing on a rune of roses, 
babe in her hour the pale, soft moon dis- 
closes. 


Then said my voices: ‘‘ Wherefore strive or run, 
On dusty highways ever, a vain race? 
The long night cometh, starless, void of sun, 
What light shall serve thee like her golden face?” 
For I had pondered on a rune of roses, 
—_ knew some secrets which the moon dis- 
closes. 


“Yea,” said I, ‘‘for her eyes are pure and sweet 
As lilies, and the fragrance of her hair 
Is many laurels; and it is not meet 
To run for shadows when the prize is here”’; 
And I went reading in that rune of roses 
Which to her votaries the moon discloses. 


The poetical output of John Hay was not 
large; it could all be printed in iess than one-half 
of this magazine. The quality of most of it— 
despite the appreciative words that admiration 
for his achievement in other fields tempts us ali 
to use—isnot ofvery greatimportance. It lacks 
poetical inspiration. It is commonplace in 
thought and expression, and seems to have been 
written not because there were visions of beauty 
in his mind demanding expression in verse, but 
simply because he had literary tastes and aspira- 
tions. There are, however, at least half a dozen 
poems which havea right to long life, and the popu- 
lar taste has already selected most of them for 
preservation. The best that he has given us 
is without doubt his poem on ‘“‘Liberty.” It has 
distinction of thought, nobility of expression and 
the ring of genuine feeling. We reprint it in full: 


Liberty. 
By Joun Hay 


What man is there so bold that he should say 

‘*Thus, and thus only, would I have the sea?”’ 

For whether lying caim and beautiful, 

Clasping the earth in love, and throwing back 

The smile of heaven from waves of amethyst; 

Or whether, freshened by the busy winds, 

It bears the trade and navies of the world 

To ends of use or stern activity; 

Or whether, lashed by tempests, it gives way 

To elemental fury, howls and roars 

At all its rocky barriers, in wild lust 

Of ruin drinks the blood of living things, 

And strews its wrecks o’er leagues of desolate 
shore,—— _ 

Always it is the sea, and men bow down 

Before its vast and varied majesty. 
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So all in vain will timorous ones essay 

To set the metes and bounds of Liberty. 

For Freedom is its own eternal law; 

It makes its own conditions, and in storm 

Or calm alike fulfills the unerring Will. 

Let us not then despise it when it lies 

Still as a sleeping lion, while a swarm 

Of gnat-like evils hover round its head; 

Nor doubt it when in mad, disjointed times 

It shakes the torch of terror, and its cry 

Shrills o’er the quaking earth, and in the flame 

Of riot and war we see its awful form 

Rise by the scaffold, where the crimson axe 

Rings down its grooves the knell of shuddering 
kings. 

Forever in thine eyes, O Liberty, 

Shines that high light whereby the world is saved 

And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee! 


Mr. Hay’s most earnest bid for literary fame 
is his long poem entitled ‘‘Guy of the Temple.” 
It is a monologue of about 340 lines, written in 
blank verse, and is worthy of greater recognition 
than it seems to have received. It lacks ele- 
ments that inspire popularity, but it is a serious, 
high-minded, well-sustained poem. ‘‘The Stirrup 
Cup” is another of the short poems that makes 
a successful appeal to the popular judgment and 
at the same time commends itself to the critic as 
a finely finished literary product. It has been 
quoted far and wide since Mr. Hay’s death: 


The Stirrup Cup. 
By Joun Hay 
My short and happy day is done, 
The long and dreary night comes on; 
And at my door the Pale Horse stands, 
To carry me to unknown lands. 


His whinny shriil, his pawing hoof, 
Sound dreadful as a gathering storm; 
And I must leave this sheltering roof, 
And joys of life so soft and warm. 


Tender and warm the joys of life,— 
Good friends, the faithful and the true; 
My rosy children and my wife, 

So sweet to kiss, so fair to view. 


So sweet to kiss, so fair to view,— 

The night comes down, the lights burn blue; 
And at my door the Pale Horse stands, 

To bear me forth to unknown lands. 


As to the popular success of ‘‘ Little Breeches”’ 
and ‘“‘Jim Bludso,” there can be, of course, no 
doubt. What recognition critics may give them 
as ‘‘literature” is uncertain. Their first appeal 
is to the sense of humor; but there is more than 
humorinthem. There isan ethical truth in each, 
none the less vital for being rather obvious. When 
the poems were written it was a less obvious and 
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generally accepted truth thanitisnow. The last 
stanza of each poem contains it, and it is prac- 
tically the same in both. In ‘‘Jim Bludso” the 
stanza is: 

He were n’t no saint,—but at jedgment 
I’d run my chance with Jim, 

"Longside of some pious gentlemen _ 
That would n’t shook hands with him. 

He seen his duty, a dead-sure thing,— 
And went for it thar and then; 

And Christ ain t a going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 


In ‘‘Little Breeches” the same thought is pre- 
sented in still more fetching guise. One might 
almost say that the one word “‘loafing,”” because 
of its sheer audacity, makes the poem. 


How did he git thar? Angels. 
He could never have walked in that storm. 
They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warm. 
And I think that saving a little child 
And fotching him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around The Throne. 


“‘Banty Tim” and “Golyer,”’ two other of the 
‘‘Pike County Ballads” (there are only six in 
all), are variations on the same theme. 
The report that Mr. Hay grew ashamed of 
these Pike County ballads is positively denied by 
George Cary Eggleston. He was proud of them, 


bui he professed to be entirely unable to produce 
any more of them. The whole vein was worked 
out in a week's time. 

Other poems that deserve special attention 


“A Triumph of 
We reprint a few 


are ‘“‘The Castle in Spain,” 
Order,” and the ‘‘Distichs.”’ 
of these last. 


Selections from ‘‘ Distichs”’ 
By Joun Hay 


There are three species of creatures who when 
they seem coming are going, ; 
When they seem going they come: Diplomats, 
women and crabs. 


As the meek beasts in the garden came flocking 


for Adam to name them, ‘ 
Men for a title to-day crawl to the feet of a king. 


Unto each man comes a day when his favorite 
sins all forsake him, 
And he complacently thinks he has forsaken 
his sins. 


Try not to beat back the current, yet be not 
drowned in its waters; . E 
Speak with the speech of the world, think with 
the thoughts of the few. 
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TheCrime of Old Blas. By Catulle Mendes* 





I. Old Blas and Little Blas 

In the beautiful country of the Basques, be- 
tween lofty rocky mountain slopes down which a 
cataract tumbles, roars and foams, there are rich 
luxurious valleys full of fat meadows and fruit- 
laden trees. The tall mountains protect them 
against the wind, and the torrent which plunges 
down precipitously from the rugged declivity 
continues its course through the valley as a gentle 
river or spreads out into a serene lake. A whole 
Normandy with its profuse fruitage and luxurious 
prairies is crowded into one such valley. 

A farm in a district thus favored by nature, 
even if it were no larger than two or three acres, 
is the pride and ambition of every Basque peas- 
ant—a farm surrounded by thick hedges with 
massive fruit trees, rich vegetable beds, and a 
poultry yard teeming with a variety of fowl. 

Such was the husbandry of the Cadije, a young 
Basque wife of twenty and nine, beaming with 
good health, with ruddy cheeks hidden beneath 
a Basque hood of red cotton cloth. And-she was 
happy in the midst of the bountiful nature around 
her, constantly on her feet from morning till 
night, contented, kind and familiar with the farm 
hands, but not always accommodating, for she 
held that an occasional show of strictness toward 
one’s employees is necessary in order to preserve 
one’s authority. 

The Cadije had risen before daybreak and had 
been at work in the garden and around the out- 
houses; and now she returned into the house, 
and finding everybody asleep she walked up to 
the staircase, and putting her arms akimbo ex- 
claimed: 

‘*Ho! father! husband! child! Are you not 
ashamed to be sleeping so late after I have been 
up so long? Is it the fashion nowadays for the 
hen to cluck before the cock crows?’ 

Presently the steep white wooden stairway be- 
gan to creak under heavy footsteps. Old Blas 
appeared holding little Blas by the hand. 

One was the father, the other the son of Cadije. 
The grandfather was seventy-one years old, the 
grandchild six. 

Old Blas was a powerfully built man, somewhat 
disposed to obesity; the hair of his head and 
beard, white as snow, his kind face browned by 
the sun and furrowed with wrinkles. He wore 
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the habiliment of the Basques, a short jacket of 
thick cloth and a brown cap with a long pendant 
point of a deep scarlet. 

In his youth he had been the most dashing 
fellow in the entire valley, and as toreador, dan- 
cer and raconteur none was his equal. 

Now he felt a certain heaviness and rigidity 
in his muscles and limbs, and his head, which was 
inclined toward his left shoulder, trembled slightly ; 
but he still was able to regale his friends with 
a good story, particularly after he had had a jug 
of cider, and he still could make four leagues 
without the aid of a supporting cane. 

He wanted only one support—his grandchild. 
It was a support to old Blas to support little 
Blas. 

Little Blas was a beautiful child, a true child of 
the mountains, robust, healthy and vivacious, 
and the chief pleasure of old Blas consisted in 
taking the dark, curly-haired head of the little 
child between his hands, looking into his eyes, 
which were blue and deep like a mountain lake, 
and kissing him. 

Antoine Perdigut, the father of the child, was 
a man of about thirty years of age, with a serious 
expression of countenanc* peculiar to almost all 
the mountaineers of that country. His step 
was measured but unhesitating. 

The Cadije saluted all three, father, husband 
and child, with a hearty kiss, then they sat down 
at the table and ate their breakfast in silence. 

The peasant does not talk much in the morning, 
he must conserve his energy for the labors of the 
day; not before evening, after he is through with 
his work, does he permit himself the luxury of 
conversation, jest and laughter. When one has 
paid his debts one feels entitled to a spell of 
prodigality. 

This morning there was cause for especial 
hurry. They had risen late, and it being seed- 
time there was much to do; Antoine Perdigut 
had to hurry to the field with the sack of grain on 
his shoulders. 

Grandfather, too, had to go to work; he was 
a watchman at the near-by railway, and it was 
now time for him to start out. 

When he had emptied his bowl he rose from 
the table and said timidly: 

‘It would be real nice if you’d let me take the 
little fellow along with me. It would be great 
sport for him, and, to tell the truth, it would be 
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sport for me, too. It is a dreary thing to watch 
one train after another passing the whole day 
long, and I get tired of looking at the even cur- 
rent of the stream. The young impart spirit to 
the old, they put gaiety into their old thoughts 
and bring light into their old eyes. The other 
day when it was raining all the time I scarcely 
noticed it because Blas was with me, and when I 
came home in the evening I exclaimed: ‘What a 
fine sunny day it was!’ Then it is very good 
for the child to breathe the fresh air at the edge 
of the water, and to play with the flowers around 
my hut in the forest.” 

‘Ts not the airon our farm good enough?” said 
the Cadije, rising, ‘‘and are not there flowers 
enough in our garden? The child will stay at 
home with me, and if he wants sport let him tend 
to the geese. He is very young, but that does 
not matter. He can begin to make himself use- 
ful already. No, I certainly won’t let him go 
with you. I am afraid of the trains that pass, 
and I don’t like to have him play near the water, 
and especially near that dangerous quicksand, 
and the treacherous ground which begins to roll 
as soon as you set your foot upon it.” 

The child raised no objection to his mother’s 
decision, and continued to consume his breakfast 
with unabated appetite; but he had scarcely 
gulped down the last drop of milk from his cup 
when he broke out into a pitiful whimper, poking 
his finger into his eyes. 

‘*Keep still!’’ said the mother. ‘‘ You shall do 
as I tell you. I know why you are so anxious to 
go with grandpa. He tells you stories, lets you 
run around wherever you please, and spoils you. 
I do not want my boy to be spoiled. You came 
home in a fine condition the other day, perspiring 
all over, with thorns in your head, your clothes all 
torn. I had tospend a whole evening repairing 
them. No, you must stay home!” 

But little Blas continued to cry so piteously 
that old Blas’ eyes also began to grow humid. 

Then the father interposed. ‘‘Once does not 
constitute a habit,’”’ he said. ‘‘Make an excep- 
tion for to-day and let him go with grandfather.” 

The Cadije looked sullen, grumbled and set up 
a hundred objections, but ended by yielding witha 
shrug of her shoulders. 

‘Promise at least,’’ she said, ‘“‘that you will act 
like sensible people, both of you.” And when 
they promised not to run across the track, not to 
go near the water, and to be particularly careful 
when the trains passed, the mother added: 

“Yes, yes, I will let you go to-day, but this is 
she last time I let you doit, remember!”’ 

Overjoyed, grandfather and grandson took 
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each other by the hand, and'‘walked gravely 
across the yard to the gate and along the hedge in. 
order to show the mother that they were going 
to carry out her orders and be ‘‘sensible.” But 
they had no sooner passed out of the Cadije’s. 
sight than little Blas tore away from his grand- 
father and went careering across the field and 
back again, jumping ditches and hedges, clam- 
bering up the trees, shaking the branches, losing 
his cap and tearing his garments. 

And the golden rays of the sun played over the- 
boy’s face, retreated again across the road, 
scurried through the branches and gamboled with 
the sprightly, frisky child. 

And behind him old Blas came almost skip- 
ping, and muttered with satisfaction: ‘‘That’s 
the way, my little son, that’s the way!” 


II. The Drawbridge 


Thus young Blas running, old Blas laughing,_ 
they came to the shore of the river at the bridge. 

The river, narrow but deep, down which glide 
rafts loaded with timber and small, tall-masted™ 
sail boats, flows rapidly onward between the 
sandy bluff and the black granite mountains. 
Here a small bridge connects the two shores, 
across which the trains rush by and vanish into- 
the tunnel of the black mountains. 

It is a solitary, desolate place, but the young 
day which was now beginning to shed its golden 
luster over the entire valley lent a beauty and’ 
a charm to even this dreary corner. 

The bridge was open. Old Blas began to 
examine it to see whether everything was im order, 
whether the metal cordage had not become rusty 
during the night, and whether the crank readily- 
obeyed the pressure of his hand; for it was his 
office to raise the bridge for the passage of rafts. 
and sail boats, and to let it down again when the- 
electric bell signaled the coming of a train. 

In the meanwhile little Blas hurried into the 
little garden which old Blas had laid out for him, 
and which was situated in front of the little hut. 
The paths in this garden were so small that only 
little Blas could pass through them. Violets, 
tulips and carnations bloomed there in well- 
tended beds, so that little Blas could look 
proudly down upon them from his elevated’ 
height; but in the center towered a proud sun- 
flower with a stalk of golden green, and it did 
not even deign a look at the small flowers beneath. 

After he had put everything in order the grand- 
father returned, and slipping noiselessly up to 
the child seized his head between his two hands. 
The child turned around startled, but when he 
saw his grandfather he broke out into a loud cry 
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of ‘jubilation, and grandfather said: ‘‘Now I 
have "got you, now I have got you! But I will 
let you go again. That’s the way to catch little 
birds: hold them a while so that they may be 
the happier when you let them fly again. 

‘*And now play, my dear little son, play with 
the gay-colored stones, with the flowers, and if 
you like you can destroy the flower beds alto- 
gether Yes, yes!’’ he muttered, smiling to 
himself. ‘‘That is the way I bring up children. 
But should not angels like these have the right to 
be devils?”’ 

“See,” he added, turning to the boy. ‘Over 
there, in the bush, I have discovered a nest; I 
will show it to you as soon as the train passes.” 

The child now began to pluck daisies, and 
threw them into the face of the kind old man. 
The stalks remained hanging in his white beard, 
so that to the infinite astonishment and delight 
of the child he saw that his grandfather had a 
beard of flowers. 

Old Blas sat down on the bench in front of the 
hut, the child ‘clambered up on his knees, and 
now there commenced a carousal of laughing, 
playing, twittering and teasing. Round about 
them flew the birds, the flowers blossomed and 
sent forth their fragrance, and clear and golden 
fell the rays of the sun upon grandfather and 
grandchild. 

Suddenly little Blas"grew serious and said: 
**We have played enough; now astory.” 

“= This was what old Blas wanted. The child 
never failed to kiss his grandfather after he had 
narrated_to him a good story full of giants and 
fairies. The'pleasure of a good kiss is well worth 
the trouble of telling a story. 

‘% But he had told him all the stories he knew 
long 2zgo—Tom Thumb, Blue Beard, and Little 
Red Riding Hood. He had even bought a thick 
book from a peddler who told him that it con- 
tained many fine stories; but he found that the 
book was ‘‘A Treatise on the Establishment of 
French Factories on the Mississippi.” 

Thus, having emptied his mental treasury, and 
his library proving useless, grandfather was com- 
pelled to become a poet. He lost sleep nights 
in order to invent stories of adventures of prin- 
cesses and of fairies which he told on the morrow 
to the boy near the hut in the woods. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘I will tell you a story, such a 
beautiful story that not even the city children 
have ever heard the like of it.” 

‘What is it called?” 

“It is ‘The Story of a Little Boy who had no 
Ears, and of a Dog who Smoked a Pipe.’” 

“‘Oh!”’ said the child. 
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**You will see,’ said the grandfather. 

And little Blas, having seated himself upon 
the pebbly sand, raised his pretty, brown, curly 
head, and looked intently into his grandfather’s 
face, while the latter commenced gravely to tell 
his story, a little uneasy at first, for he was not 
quite certain that he knew the end. 


III. The Little Boy Who Had no Ears and 
the Dog That Smoked a Pipe 


‘*It happened once”’ 

‘*Where?”’ 

‘“‘In a country. It happened once that there 
was a man and a wife, peasants like us, but not 
so happy because they were so poor that they did 
not even have any bread to eat before they went 
to bed.” 

‘*Nor soup either?” 

‘*Not even a soup bowl, because the cat broke 
it. So they were very, very poor, and what 
made them still more unhappy was that their 
only son had no ears.” 

“*So he couldn’t hear?” 

‘* Yes, indeed!’”’ 

‘*With what?” 

‘With his nose, and, may be, with his eyes. 
The story doesn’t say which.” 

Little Blas reflected a while and said: 

‘*This is not a nice story.” 

“This is only the beginning. You will see 
pretty soon. Now the child that had no ears, 
but that could hear very well, one day heard 
father tell mother that in a certain mountain 
there was a grotto where dwelt a magician who 
had an immense hidden treasure of silver and 
gold and that the magician had promised to give 
this treasure to that person who would have the 
courage to undergo a thousand dangers in the 
search for it. i { 

“Guignonet—for that was the name of the 
boy—thought: ‘I should like to go to the moun- 
tain to look for the silver and gold of the magician 
because if we were rich father and mother would 
not have to work as hard as they do and they 
would not have to go to bed without their sup- 
per. 

‘*You see that he was a kind-hearted boy, the 
boy without ears; he resolved to go to the moun- 
tain all alone, without telling anybody, because 
he wished to surprise his parents when he re- 
turned with the treasure. 

‘What might have caused him to hesitate was 
the fact that ordinarily he did not meet with very 
good fortune in his enterprises. When he had 
done something very good, things turned out so 
that he appeared to have done something bad, 
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and he was punished for his best intentions. There 
are people like him in the world who never suc- 
ceed in anything they undertake, and who are 
always accused of doing wrong. 

‘‘Thus, one day he saw a poor man at the 
roadside, and although he was so very poor 
himself he gave him a penny, which was all he 
had. Think you that the mendicant said ‘Thank 
you!’ tohim? Not at ali! Hethrew the penny 
in his face, shook his fists angrily, and cried: 
‘It is a mean trick totry to deceive a poor man!’” 

‘*Why did the beggar say it?’”’ 

‘‘The penny was a counterfeit one, but that 
wasn’t the fault of Guignonet for that penny 
had been given to him. Another time he heard a 
hen cry inthe barn. Shecried so that Guignonet 
pitied her and jumped out of his bed—it hap- 
pened at night—to go to the help of the poor 
fowl. He found the hen sitting on a basket and 
he began to fondle and caress her, but that did 
not quiet her, so that the boy thought there must 
be some wicked animal in the basket that was 
biting the hen. Wishing to render her a service 
he shook the basket violently so as to make the 
hen leave the basket and thus deliver her from her 
enemy. The hen did jump out from the basket, 
frightened and flapping her wings; but do you 
know what fell out upon the ground from the 
basket? Twelve beautiful eggs. And all these 
eggs were broken. And you can imagine what a 
scolding Guignonet got from his father and 
mother who had put these eggs in the basket for 
the hen to hatch out. And yet the little boy 
without the ears had only intended to do a favor 
to the hen. 

‘*Speaking of his ears, I must tell you how he 
came to lose them, for, you know, he was not born 
without ears. 

“It happened out in the forest. Guignonet 
was then eight yearsold. And as he was strolling 
along he came upon a dog that was sitting on his 
hind legs and tranquilly smoking his pipe.” 

‘*The dog was smoking a pipe?”’ 

‘“Yes; in the country where Guignonet lived 
one could often see dogs walking up and down 
the streets smoking their pipes; in our country 
they are much rarer. Well then, the dog that 
Guignonet met was tranquilly smoking his pipe; 
or rather he was not smoking it, for the fire had 
just gone out from his pipe. Guignonet ap- 
proached the black dog and addressed him as 
follows: ‘Mr. Dog, if you please, I will run down 
to the village and fetch some matches for you?’ 
That was very accommodating and exceedingly 
polite, was it not? Well, the dog stood up on 
his hind paws, snarled viciously and, springing 
apon Guignonet, snapped off both his ears with 
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two strokes of his jaws. ; Whereupon he turned 
on his heels and disappeared in the woods.” 

‘‘With Guignonet’s ears?’”’ 

‘*With Guignonet’s ears.”’ 

‘Tell me, grandpa, does the story say whether 
he gets them back again?” ; 

‘“‘That I cannot tell you yet. You must have 
patience. You can imagine that all these mishaps 
had rendered Guignonet somewhat timid, but 
nevertheless his devotion conquered all his fears, 
and one night when everybody was alseep in the 
house he rose noiselessly, his boots in his hands, 
and without fear, although the road was very 
dark and gloomy, he struck out toward the 
mountain. 

‘‘ Now this mountain was quite black, just like 
our mountains; aud there was no path to point 
out the way to him; moreover, Guignonet did 
not know where the grdtto was located; so that 
he felt very much embarrassed and was on the 
point of returning home. But it so happened 
that a large crow came flying over the little boy’s 
head, and in so doing it croaked in a manner 
which did not make the boy feel at all frightened. 
On the contrary this black bird inspired him with 
a sense of confidence, as though it had naught 


but good intentions for the child without ears. 


‘‘Guignonet looked at it. It seemed to him 
that he had already seen this bird before, with its 
large pointed head, holding a small branch of a 
fir tree in its beak. 

‘No, he had never seen it before, but the crow, 
with the branch in its mouth, reminded him of 
the black dog that smoked a pipe. By reason of 
this resemblance, the child wanted to run away, 
apprehensive of his eyes and nose, since he had 
no longer any ears. 

“The crow continued its circular flight around 
the boy’s head and then addressed him in the 
following manner: 

“‘*Guignonet, you must not be discouraged. 
The mendicant to whom you have given your 
only penny has insulted you, you have been 
scolded for wishing to help the hen that was cry- 
ing, and the black dog has taken away your ears 
because you offered to bring him matches to 
light his pipe; many other things have happened 
in which you fared exczedingly ill. But sooner 
or later the good whicl: one has done must bring 
its reward even as the grain grows unto a blade, 
even as the acorn growsintoanoak. Be always 
a good little boy, ready to sacrifice yourself for 
others, and do not truxble about the rest. Now 
seat yourself between my two wings and I shall 
carry you to the grottw where the magician holds 
his treasure.’ Having said this, the crow 
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alighted upon the ground and spread out its 
Pinions; it was such an immense bird that Gui- 
gnonet, who was very small and lean, on account 
of his being half starved all the time, found ample 
room between the two large wings. 

‘‘The crow flew away. Guignonet was not 
afraid, but thought only of the happiness of his 
parents when he should bring them the treasure 
of the mountain. 

‘*When it had flown up higher than the highest 
mountain, the crow descended in the midst of a 
pile of brushwood, in a kind of crevice which was 
very black and horrible, for all around him Gui- 
gnonet saw screech-owls and white barn owls that 
glared at him with their frightful eyes. 

‘‘Guignonet alighted on the ground, and, turn- 
ing to the bird said: ‘Thank you, Mr. Crow. I beg 
you will now show me the road which leads to the 
grotto.’ But the bird w&s no more a bird! It 
had changed on the moment into an old black 
dwarf, who smoked a pipe and regarded Gui- 
gnonet with a wicked smile. Guignonet thought 


again of the old dog that had stolen his ears, but,. 


nothing daunted, he said: ‘Mr. Dwarf, please tell 
me the way to the grotto of the magician.’ Then 
something frightful happened. The dwarf with 
a large stick and the owls with their beaks began 
to beat and prod and maltreat the little fellow 
without ears in all sorts of fashions. ‘Get out, 
you thief,’ they cried. ‘You have no right to 
take money which does not belong to you! And 
what are you going to do with the treasure of the 
mountain? You will buy marble taws to play 
with in the street instead of going to school.’ 
Guignonet answered: ‘The money may be taken, 
since it belongs to no one, and since the magician 
is reserving it for the bravest. And I assure you 
that it is not for buying marble taws that I want 
to get it, but that my father and mother may 
no longer have to go to bed without supper, and 
that they may be able to give alms to the mendi- 
cants who pass our house?’ But these words 
were of no avail. The vile beasts and the dwarf 
continued to belabor the poor little boy, until, 
dazed by the blows of the stick and bleeding all 
over from the wounds inflicted by the owls’ 
beaks, he tumbled down a precipice into a hollow 
which opened deep, deep underneath. 

** Another one would have renounced his under- 
taking on account of the injustice that was done 
him: but not so Guignonet; he did not lose his 
courage a whit, and thought only of rendering a 
service to his father and mother. 

“It was pitch dark in the hollow into which he 
had fallen and in this darkness there was a kind 
of beast that was blacker still, and had the ap- 
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pearance of a wolf; this wolf had a white bone 
between his teeth which he was chewing, so that 
it looked as though he had a big pipe in his 
mouth. 

‘‘Quoth the wolf: ‘Get you gone, you miserable 
little scamp! I amthe guardian of the treasure 
yonder underneath the stone and I am not going 
to let you take it.’ But Guignonet jumped 
courageously upon the wolf, and found such 
strength in his desire to be useful that he over- 
powered the beast, raised the stone which hid the 
treasure, and then, instead of the gold and silver 
which he had expected to find there, he saw in a 
small open casket an infinite number of precious 
jewels so beautiful that a single one of them 
would have sufficed to make the fortune; of 
several kings. oa 

‘*While he was taking possession of this price- 
less box, so heavy that he had some difficulty in 
lifting it, the wolf arose and began to bite him; 
but Guignonet bore the pain like a brave little 
fellow, although the wolf’s teeth were tearing 
away his skin, and thought only of his dear 
mother, who would now be able to dress like the 
finest ladies of the city and distribute soup every 
day to the mendicants who pass by. 

‘*Yes, he was a remarkable little fellow, this 
Guignonet. His own suffering was a matter of 
indifference to him, provided he could make 
others happy thereby. 

‘Thus pursued and harassed by the wolf, which. 
would not let go, he sought to find his way out of 
the cave, until he came to a very steep and very 
difficult cliff. But in the shadow all around him. 
there was a crowd of creatures, men and beasts, 
which crowded around him and flew in the air 
shouting with all their might: ‘Thief! thief! 
Here is a little boy who has committed a great 
crime.’ 

‘“‘He was very sad, Guignonet, because he: 
feared that they would kill him; and it made him. 
especially sad to see that everybody regarded him 
as bad. Recollecting, however, that he was now 
not far away from home, he thought with joy of 
how, on returning home, he would wake his. 
parents: ‘Father, mother! here is the treasure of 
the mountain which the magician kept in reserve 
forthe bravest! I have found it, and I am bring- 
ing it to you; rejoice, eat and drink, and share: 
with everybody the fortune that I have ac- 
quired at the peril of my life.’ 

‘‘ Alas! things were not to come to pass as well: 
as the little boy without ears had hoped. His 
home was still far away, and now he saw dis- 
tinctly by the light of the moon, which had just 
arisen, three big soldiers coming up the street. 











and walking straight toward him. Their sa- 
bers and bayonets glistened in the moonlight ; 
but what was most extraordinary about these 
three men was that they had under their helmets 
faces of dogs and that all thee tranquilly 
smoked their pipes.’ oe 

Old Blas had reached this point of his story 
when the sound of the electric bell arrested his 
attention; it was the signal for lowering the 
bridge. 

He rose, but little Blas detained him. 

‘“Were the soldiers real dogs, grandpa?” 

‘*Yes, they were real dogs,’’ answered old Blas. 

And knowing that it would be fifteen minutes 
before the train came, and as it took only a few 
minutes to lower the bridge, he continued: 

‘*At least they looked like real dogs, but you 
know that in stories people are not always-what 
they appear to be. 

‘‘As soon as the soldiers saw Guignonet they 
ran up to him and shouting: ‘You are the fellow 
who robbed the traveller in the forest,’ snatched 
away the casket from him. In vain the child 
without ears protested: ‘You are mistaken, I am 
coming from the mountains; I am carrying this 
treasure which belongs to the bravest to my 
father and mother.’ They paid no attention to 
his words, handcuffed him and dragged him to 
the town prison where he was put into a dark 
dungeon full of rats. The whole town was 
aroused. From the depth of his cell he heard 
them converse and say to each other: ‘Ah! ah! 
they have got him, the little thief. Who could 
have believed it, that Guignonet, who always 
wore such an air of innocence, was a scamp of 
that description?’ Guignonet wept, knowing 
well that he had no intention of doing any wrong, 
and that he was not guilty.” 

Old Blas rose. The shrill whistle of the loco- 
motive pierced the air, while already at a dis- 
tance were seen dark, curling clouds of smoke. 

The old man ran up to the bridge, and, while 
the child remained behind playing with the peb- 
bles, began hastily to turn the crank. 

He heard behind him, still at a considerable dis- 
tance, the heavy engine followed by a long train of 
cars puffing, panting and sputtering It was 
an express train, and if old Blas had turned 
round he might have seen the heads of the pas- 
sengers looking out through the windows to catch 
a glimpse of the mountains which they were about 
to traverse. 

The bridge came down slowly and heavily and 
had already described about a'third of its aerial 
descent. 
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Old Blas was not in a very great hurry; he had 
time; all was well. 

Suddenly he heard a cry. 

He recognized the voice; it was the voice of 
little Blas. 

Playing at the edge of the river, on the sand 
and the pebbles, the child had slipped, rolled 
down andfallen into the water. 

Heavens! He saw his grandchild, his darling, 
his joy, disappear in the current! : 

Old Blas was seventy-one years of age, but 
he was robust and a good swimmer. He released 
his hold of the crank and was about to jump into 
the river and save his grandchild whose head he 
now saw reappear further down the stream. 

But the train ‘was now very near, and was 
coming down at headlong speed. If old Blas 
did not let down the bridge completely the lo- 
comotive would dash against it, there would be 
a terrible disaster—smached cars, people wounded 
and dead. 

The child reappeared again, still further down 


_the river, calling for help and lifting his arms! 


What was grandfather to do? 

He seized the crank in the powerful grip of his 
two hands. Soon the bridge was down; and the 
locomotive and the cars rushed by with a thun- 
dering noise and disappeared into the tunnel, 
white the mountains in the distance reverberated 
with the din. 

The train had passed; the child was dead. 

Old Blas looked with the eyes of a madman at 
the river which had taken away his little Blas. 


IV. After the Accomplished Duty 

He stood there dazed, regarding the er 
water and the stream of the current. 

His little Blas was drowned, his little Blas was 
dead! 

Two things perplexed and tormented him: the 
impossibility of it and the reality of it! 

What! Was he never to see again that pretty, 
merry face, those clear blue eyes in which smiled 
the sun? Was it possible that he should never 
again behold the beaming countenance, hear the 
cry of joy as the child chased the birds, or 
romped across the fields? Never more, never 
more! Poor old man! 

Oh, he will run along the river, overtake the 
little body snatched away by the stream, leap in . 
and seize it between his arms. 

No, the river had too great a start of him; 
bodies are carried swiftly down the current, es- 
pecially little bodies that are so light. 

Then he had to remain here to watch the road, 
and to give the signals; he had to remain at his 
post like a soldier; he had not even the consola- 
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tion of being able to see the pale corpse of his 
little grandson. 

“Have I done well to put down the bridge? If 
I had left the crank and thrown myself at once in- 
to the river I could have saved the life of my 
poor dear child. The train would have been 
wrecked, a large number of the passengers would 
have perished; but what concern to me are the 
misfortune and distress of others? A grand- 
father should save his grandchild first. I was 
wrong in doing my duty.” 

He said this in his grief, but he thought, never- 
theless, that he had done right. He had not 
hesitated between the life of his child and those 
of the men and women on the train. 

Yes, but it was horrible none the less. He was 
in despair, and his heart grew faint. 

He went to the little hut which was surrounded 
with flowers, looked at the narrow walks which he 
had laid out for the child to promenade in, and 
dropped down on the ground, touching with his 
old hands the still visible mark where the child 
had sat not long ago listening to his story. 
Then, as there still remained some daisies in his 
beard which the child had thrown, old Blas raised 
his beard, drew in their flavor, and kissed them 
with sobs which shook his whole body. 


V. Old Blas’ Courage Fails Him. 
The setting sun reflected its red light upon the 
granite mountain; it was like a fire in the depth 


of a black mirror. Then the shadow mounted 
higher and higher, and a grand, dark silence en- 
sued, in which old Blas heard only the sinister 
murmurs of the water. 

It was the hour for him to return home. To 
return home without the child! Good God! 
what was he going to say to the mother? 

He had taken a stick in the hut; he now had 
need of the support of a stick. 

How cheerful had been the suppers before this, 
on his return home after a day's labor! Some- 
times they emptied a bowl of cider, and the child, 
to whom the grandfather passed the best morsels 
from his plate, fell asleep in his high chair, con- 
tented, satiated, with cheeks plump and glisten- 
ing. 

Alas! 
to-night! 

The old man walked slowly, like one who did 
not wish to advance. He stopped occasionally 
leaning against a tree and wept bitter tears. 

How was he to announce the catastrophe to 
the Cadije! to the father! How, with what 
words? 

The cry of the mother on hearing him an- 
nounce: “Little Blas is drowned!’’—that pierc- 


What a supper was in store for them 
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ing, terrible cry, it already echoed in his ears 
Antoine Perdigut would appear in the door and 
listen to the news. And not only would he see 
his daughter weep and his son-in-law pale, not 
only did he dread their poignant despair; what he 
dreaded above all were their reproaches which 
he foresaw he should have to meet. 

He knew well that a father and a mother would 
not be able to understand him; they would not 
be able to enter into those considerations which 
had made him think of others before thinking of 
his own. ‘‘You should have saved the child!” 
the Cadije will cry. ‘‘You should have let all 
those people whom we do not know die if need 
be!’”’ Yes, that is what the Cadije would say, 
and the old man crushed in spirit by the catas- 
trophe now thought that pe~haps his daughter 
was right. 

Heroic by instinct, and impelled on the im- 
pulse of the moment to do as duty dictated, he 
Was not now certain that he had acted as he 
should have acted. 

With drooping head and bent shoulders, as if 
carrying some heavy weight on them, he pushed 
along slowly, slowly. He wished that the farm 
were far away, ten miles, twenty miles, or that 
some high, impassable mountain intervened 
between him and his home. 

No matter how slowly he proceeded, he reached 
the farm in the end after all, and although it was 
completely dark now, he doubled himself up, as 
he walked along the hedge, so as not to be seen. 
He remembered with what a cheerful spirit he had 
passed this place inthe morning. Hewasso weak 
that he was scarcely able to push open the 
wooden gate; and he recoiled in fright at the 
noise of the chain of the startled dog. 

He advanced to the other end of the yard. 
The door of the dining-room was wide open, and 
upon the bright table the soup was already 
steaming. 

The Cadije appeared in the doorway. ‘Hello, 
father!’’ she said with a good-natured smile. 
‘“What has become of your young legs?’ My man 
has already turned in. I have put the soup on 
the table, and you know it is good to eat only 
when it is hot. Hurry, father! I will have a 
bowl of cider brought up for you, to raise your 
spirits and stir your bright thoughts.” 

He approached timidly, hesitatingly, like a 
dog who expects to be whipped. 

Antoine Perdigut was already seated at the 
table. ‘‘Have done with your talking!’ he 
cried joyously. ‘‘Why, one can burst of hunger 
here.”’ 

This calm similar to that of all the other even- 
ings, this return similar to all other returns, 














irightened old Blas. Ah, how all this will change, 
how they will cease to laugh, how they will cease 
to be hungry! 

“But,” said the mother, ‘‘tell me where is 
the little one?”’ 

Now, at length, the dreaded moment had come; 
he could not hesitate any longer. He had to say: 
“The child is drowned!” 

He raised his head, opened his mouth, and 
with a look of madness in his eyes gazed at the 
fresh, healthy, beaming Cadije as one might 
gaze at the face of death. 

Finally he lowered his head and muttered 
through his beard: 

“‘The child is over there, behind the hedges. 
He is looking for the bird’s-nest there; he can’t 
find it. That’s the truth, the honest truth. 
Wait a while, I am going to fetch him.”’ 

“*Hello, little Blas!’’ called the mother. 

‘‘No, no, he will not hear you,” said the old 
man, trembling all over. ‘‘He is afraid you will 
scold him because he is so late. I tell you that 
I'am going to look for him myself. Wait a 
while, sit down at the table.” 

Then old Blas turned around, walked through 
the gate and closed it. When he was alone, he 
said to himself: 

**No, really, I dare not, I cannot do it!” 

And briskly, without any other thought than 
that he will not say the terrible word, that he 
will not see the mother’s despair, not hear the 
father’s malediction, he began to run through 
the plain, in the darkness, in the wind, like a 
man who had committed a crime, or like a beast 
suddenly turned mad. 


VI. The Cruelty of Men 

tHe did not come back. He ran on and on 
through the plain, and slept that night on the 
stones a disturbed sleep full of horrible night- 
mares; and on rising he continued his flight 
again, thinking that he could never be far enough 
away. Far enough from the horrible river which 
had taken away his grandchild, and from the 
farm, his happy home, which was now turned 
into a home of sorrow. 

‘Passing through a village he stopped he knew 
not where, and ate he knew not what which he 
bought with some of the few pennies he had in 
his pocket. 

The people mistrusted him because he was very 
pale, and always kept looking behind him as 
though he was afraid of being pursued. One 
woman who was sowing lucern seeds, seeing him 
suddenly start on a run when he had passed the 
last house of the village, said to herself: ‘*This 
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man must be carrying a heavy load on his con- 
science.” 

The next day he came to another valley where 
no one knew him—for the mountains of the 
Basque country form a sort of frontier which is 
rarely crossed—and as he had but a very few 
pennies left over, he asked of a laborer who was 
breaking stones on the road whether he also 
might not obtain the same kind of work and earn 
a living by it. 

“‘An employment like mine,” answered the 
workman, ‘‘cannot be obtained in a day. You 
must have some political pull for that. But if 
you are an honest man,—don’t be offended for 
my saying this, there are many people who pass 
here who are not honest men—you may obtain 
work in the saw-mill, not far from here. They 
are looking for men there now, and although you 
do not seem to be very strong, you might get a 
job in the mill at something that does not require 
great strain of the muscles.” 

He followed this advice, inquired for the master 
of the establishment, asked for a position and was 
accepted; but he had some difficulties at first bo- 
cause he had iio passport, and his appearance 
did not inspire confidence. 

‘“*T shall have to keep an eye on this old man,”’ 
said the mill owner. 

Days and weeks elapsed. The work of old 
Blas consisted in clearing away with a knife the 
sand and gravel which stuck to the paddles of 
the mill wheel. At first this work was extremely 
painful to him, on account of the roaring of the 
water all around him which filled him with hor- 
ror. But gradually he grew reconciled to it. 
Old and doubled up, he would run his knife 
across the paddles with the air of a man who was 
thinking of something else, but who perhaps was 
thinking of nothing at all. 

The death of his grandson had half killed him, 
He was scarcely aware that he was alive. He 


‘had few clear ideas, his mind was dim and ob- 


scure. His few thoughts all centered around 
little Blas: Little Blas was in the water, and that 
was the end of all; and now that they must have 
learned about it at the farm, his daughter and 
son-in-law were wailing and cursing him. It was 
as if his grief had deadened him with its own 
inertia. 

Being in this condition he did not notice the 
looks that were cast at him by the other work- 
men. During the dinner hour no one spoke to 
him; but as he would doubtless not have heard 
them if they had addressed him, he took no note 
of this spiteful silence, and did not know the 
stories that were current about him. 
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They said of him that he was stone rich; that 
it happens often that a thief after having robbed 
the peasants goes to work as a common laborer 
for a time and tries to appear as a poor man in 
order to avoid suspicion. They suspected him 
of having committed a murder for the sake of 
robbery, because one evening, as he was sitting 
at the shore of the river and looking sadly at the 
flow of the current, he was heard to say: ‘‘Ah, 
my God! my God! my poor Blas, I have killed 
you!” 

All these reports reached his master and he de- 
termined to make inquiries about him. 

The peddlers who traveled from valley to 
valley knew many things, and they readily fur- 
nished him the desired information. 

So that one fine day the mill owner summoned 
Blas, and as he was a stern man he said to him 
bluntly: 

‘You are discharged; you must go.”’ 

‘‘Discharged?”’ cried the old man, dumb- 
founded. ‘‘Why?”’ 

‘‘Don’t pretend that you do not understand. 
I know your story.” 

‘*Well, what then?’’ said Blas. 

‘*Well,” said his employer, ‘‘it is possible that 
you have not killed the little boy; I do not say 
that you have killed him. But then you went 
out with him, you were alone together, the child 
did not return home, and you escaped without 
saying anything to the parents.” 

Old Blas burst into tears. 

Oh, God! So this is what they believed about 
him, that he had killed Blas, his little Blas, the 
child for whom he would have torn out one by 
one every hair from his beard, for whom he 
would have died twenty times in succession if it 
were only possible, who was all his life to him, 
all his joy, all his pleasure! 

He wished to explain matters; but the story 
of the bridge did not appear very clear. 
the child should have fallen into the river just at 
the moment when the train passed seemed im- 
probable. Moreover, it seemed strange that a 
poor man, a peasant, who was scarcely able to 
read, should have been capable of such an act of 
heroism. It was simpler to regard him as cul- 
pable than to extol him to that pinnacle of virtue. 
He himself who had performed this sublime act 
naturally, without analyzing it, because it 
seemed to him that this was how he ought to 
act, did not render any account to himself of the 
sentiment that had impelled him; and he could 
not find words to explain himself. He grew 
confused, embarassed and almost ashamed. 

‘“‘All this is possible,” said the mill owner; 
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let us not discuss it. But it is not I who want 
to dismiss you. All the workingmen will leave 
if I retain you. There they are, speak to them 
yourself.” 

The workingmen entered, and their employer 
asked them whether they still insisted on his dis- 
missal. 

‘“Yes, yes,’”’ they all answered in one voice. 
‘*We do not want him among us. We do not 
want to work with a man who has murdered a 
child. Wedonot want to sit with him at the 
table. The very sight of him makes us shudder. 
Go, go, old man, and never come acoss our way 
again or else, by heaven! you will have to settle 
with us.” 

Before this outbreak of indignation and 
threats old Blas stood with bent head as though 
he were a criminal indeed. With trembling 
hand he pushed the door open and walked away ; 
and when he had walked some distance and 
turned round he saw all the workingmen standing 
at the door jeering at him and shaking their fists. 


VII. The Cruelty of Things 


He plunged into a mountain ravine, an old 
torrent bed that was dry at that season; the 
stones gave way under his heavy footsteps and 
made his progress difficult and painful. . 

Great God! How was this possible? He had 
lost little Blas, he had to abandon his comfort- 
able home in his old age, and as if all this were 
not enough he was now regarded as a murderer! 

Because he had fulfilled a terrible duty he 
was considered a criminal. 

Oh, it was cruel, too cruel! 

And he suffered the more, because he was in 
doubt himself as to whether he had acted well. 
Thus he wandered on with a heart torn with a 
thousand torments—without a halt, ever on- 
ward and onward. 

Where should he turn? He was driven away 
from one place, he would be driven away every- 
where. Should he return home? He dared 
not. How they must detest him, the Cadije and 
Antoine Perdigut, seeing that people who were 
neither the child’s father nor mother hated him 
so cruelly. But is it not terrible, awful to walk 
one knows not wh'ther, with a heart full of pain,. 
old, hungry, and without sleep? And without 
rebelling, humble and submissive, he neverthe- 
less could not help finding that the world was 
cruel,—oh, how cruel!—to him, an old man. 

Up, up he went. The stones rolled underneath 
his feet, the branches of the trees tore his face 
and became entangled in his hair. Maltreated 
by things as well as by men, he thought that he 
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I, Freedom, dwell with knowledge. I abide 
With man by culture trained and fortified, 





